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HE recent death of the illustrious thinker whose doctrine 
has been declared by a competent authority to “be to the 
nineteenth century something more than that which Bacon's was 
to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,” furnishes us with an 
appropriate occasion for exhibiting in outline the spiritual phase 
of the system which he elaborated—a phase which has not yet 
been critically estimated. 

We shall refrain, however, in the first part of this article, from 
giving a detailed description of the peculiarities of that spiritual- 
ism which Comte has developed into a formal cultus, and which, 
with a pedantic and dictatorial precision, he has applied to all 
varieties of human circumstance, and graduated to all exigencies of 
human sentiment. Extravagant and premature as his attempted 
construction of a new religion must be pronounced in its remote 
and minute applications, there are yet numerous adherents of the 
Positive Philosophy who, while refusing to accept the religious 
elaboration of the “ Politique” and of the “ Catechisme de la 
Religion Positive,” yet recognise the moral Ideal which they believe 
that philosophy evolves. It is right that their opinions should be 
fairly stated. It is due to modern thought to show that, in one of 
its principal manifestations, intellect is not divorced from morality ; 
that philosophy is in its view a preparation for religion; and that, 
while it rests on a scientific basis, it proclaims the supremacy of 
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our moral nature, asserts the sacredness of human affections, and 
indicates the direction which the religious sentiment may take, 
the area it may cover, the duties it may impose. 

To represent the general belief of the Positive school disen- 
gaged from the specializing theories of its founder, to give some 
account of the possible action of the new philosophy on the 
social element, to show what men of large intellectual powers 
regard as the spiritual side of scientific truth, and to give a 
sketch of what, if their opinions be rightly grounded, will be 
the faith of the Future, is the task which lies before us. In 
order the more effectually to accomplish this task, we shall not 
interrupt our exposition by interspersing it with criticism: the 
latter part of the article will be reserved for a separate expression 
of opinion concerning the doctrines and practical results of the 
system we are about to expound. 

Two preliminary observations are requisite. Ist. The sup- 
posed necessity of a Positive philosophy must be regarded as a 
consequence of the failure. of all preceding methods of the inter- 
pretation of nature. This position requires elucidation, and a 
historical survey from the point of view which is peculiar to the 
new philosophy is indispensable to the adequate treatment of 
the subject. 2nd. In this preparation of the historical question 
Comte lays down the conditions of his analysis. Limitation to 
a single social series is his initial prescription. “We must 
study,” he declares, “the development of the most advanced 
nations, not allowing our attention to be drawn off to other 
centres of any independent civilization which has . . . . been 
arrested and left in an imperfect state. It is the selectest part, 
the vanguard of the human race, that we have to study: the 
greater part of the white race, or the European nations, even 
restricting ourselves . . . . to those of Western Europe.”* 

Without discussing the justness and value of these cardinal 
limitations, we proceed to that review of the past which the 
Positivist regards as essential to the due appreciation of the 
present. 

The European civilization, prepared by the Roman Conquest 
and secured by the Emperor Charlemagne, after completing its 
social triumph under the Catholic and Feudal system of the 
Middle Ages, yielded to a slow and gradual decay. 

This decay was in part superinduced by the inherent imper- 
fection of the system itself, and in part by the advent of a truer 
and larger philosophy than that which served as the basis of the 
Medieval Régime. For many centuries this régime had favoured 
the free development of mankind. It had aided the enfranchise- 
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ment of the serf and the elevation of woman, it had inspired the 
sense of personal dignity, presided over the emancipation of 
industry, and helped to diffuse the accumulated knowledge of the 
past; ceasing only to guide and command when it was found 
inadequate to satisfy the new acquirements of humanity, and when 
to retain its empire it attempted to obstruct progress and organize 
oppression. A tyrannical conservatism invariably generates opposi- 
tion; remonstrance is followed by protest, and protest by defiance. 

The first phasis of collective resistance to the despotic policy 
of the Roman Church is familiarly known as the Protestant 
Reformation, and was represented by Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, 
and Munzer. Its second phasis has been variously styled Deism, 
Infidelity, and Atheism, and received its complete and most 
emphatic expression in the French Revolution. A decomposition 
so universal and profound must have causes of no less depth 
and universality. The resulting anarchy is not confined to 
England or France, but pervades the whole of Western Europe. 
If the old Catholic and feudal régime was acknowledged through- 
out the empire of Charlemagne, if the religious and industrial 
institutions of the Middle Ages were’extended to every province 
of this empire, the reaction has not been more limited in its 
range, or less prevailing in its influence. Germany, England, 
Switzerland, France, Italy, and Spain have all more or less 
participated in this disintegrating movement. Nor does the 
Positivist doubt that this great revolution, momentarily sup- 
pressed, will reappear with an augmented vigour, and terminate 
in a more decisive victory. 

Thus the political and religious question of the age assumes an 
European character. On the present occasion it is the religious 
aspect of the problem only that we are called on to consider. 

The Catholic faith in France, Italy, and Spain was not mate- 
rially affected by the Reformation which emancipated England 
and some other countries of Europe. The Catholic system, 
indeed, as a whole, suffered severely in its collision with Protes- 
tantism, and its central authority was frequently opposed and re- 
stricted. But it was not till the second period of this great 
insurrection that the still nominally Catholic countries of Europe 
broke out into open rebellion. In France, the principal theatre 
of the disorganizing movement, the writings of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and the Encyclopedists directed and prepared the final over- 
throw of a temporal and spiritual power, already ripe for dissolu- 
tion. Tested both by ridicule and logic, repudiated alike by 
reason and sentiment, during the terrible crisis through which 
France was destined to pass, the dogmas of the old creed have 
never since recovered their pristine influence. The restoration of 
the Catholic religion under the first Napoleon was too mecha- 
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nical to be attended with any permanent effect, and the failure of 
the attempt to re-establish a religion which no longer harmonized 
with the intellectual tendencies of the people, evinces both the 
inefficacy of the Concordat, and the inability of Buonaparte to 
understand the spirit and tendencies of his age. 

The intimate relation now existing between the Military Power 
and the Papal Government, the wide diffusion of Protestant 
principles in Italy and Spain, the growing dissatisfaction of 
Catholic populations, together with the moral and intellectual 
incompetency of the spiritual authority, show that the rejection 
of the old creed of Europe will soon become universal and irre- 
vocable. In Germany the searching and acute study of theo- 
logy, the labours of Eichhorn, Semler, Paulus and Strauss, have 
continued and completed the dissolving action of the Lutheran 
Reformation. However open to objection their individual theo- 
ries, or however exaggerated their negative conclusions, the im- 
pression which they have made on the public mind is widening 
and deepening in irreconcileable hostility to the claims of an 
antiquated creed. In England the movement initiated by 
Hobbes, Tindal, and Collins, and transmitted by Hume and 
Gibbon, has advanced, during the last half-century, with tragic 
celerity. In that fissiparous generation of religious sects which 
so peculiarly distinguishes the present age, the total absence of 
all central authority, the want of any acknowledged criterion of 
truth, the failure of all genuine and earnest conviction in every 
country into which the Protestant principle has penetrated, be- 
comes every day more painfully apparent. 

Thus equally in Catholic and sectarian Europe we trace the 
evidences of a vast and irrepressible disaffection. Slowly and 
surely elaborated during five centuries, it has now acquired a de- 
struetive energy which is all but universal. To explain aright 
its growth and expansion is, in the view of the Positivist, to 
suggest the remedy which must be applied. 

We have already remarked that the principle of this decompo- 
sition is a double one—the inherent tendency to decay in the old 
system, and the destructive influence of the new ideas which 
- that system refuses to incorporate. While the antagonism be- 
tween Theology and Science was too feebly exerted to awaken 
apprehension, while the claims of Supernaturalism were still 
capable of being reconciled with those of Philosophy, Catholicism 
was not necessarily unfavourable to intellectual progress. But 
when the investigation of Nature was attended with results that 
the old creed could not accept, when the answers which were 
given by that infallible oracle which we are compelled to obey, on 
penalty of practical inconsequence, were directly opposed to the 
solutions of the judicial arbiter of Christendom, men lost their 
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faith and withdrew their allegiance. The received explanation of 
the world was felt to be unsatisfying and false. Henceforth 
Protestantism proclaimed its fundamental doctrine of the equality 
of the intellect by sanctioning the unconditional right of private 
judgment. To the reign of Theology succeeded that of Meta- 
physics ; while the Metaphysical empire was in its turn weakened 
by the invasion of Science and Common Sense. 

The great problem which the mind has in all ages consciously 
or unconsciously proposed to itself is the interpretation of 
Nature, of the World, and Man. The explanation of their phe- 
nomena is called philosophy. In its application to human life 
and human practice this philosophy becomes religion. 

The first form of Philosophy was inevitably fictitious. Man 
saw everywhere the reflection of his own personality. He pro- 
jected on the visible universe the shadow of his individual 
“nature, and multiplied the image of his own consciousness. He 
attributed life and intellect and will to all the objects that sur- 
rounded him. Thus the worship of the material elements arose. 
Thus grew up the grotesque or graceful mythology of Paganism 
—the artless creation of the undisciplined mind that could not 
distinguish between the facts of nature and the fancies by which 
it sought to explain them. In the universal blank of human 
knowledge, ignorant of the operations of their own mind and of 
the powers and processes of nature, men knelt and worshipped, 
wherever there was beauty that they could not define, power 
which they could not interpret, wisdom which they could not 
comprehend. There is an element in this childlike state of feel- 
ing which we shall have to recognise and appropriate, but, as an 
explanation of the world and of life, this infantine philosophy 
deserves no refutation. 

_. With the Metaphysical interpretation of the universe it has 
fared no better. As Mythology deals with personal beings, so 
Ontology introduces us to abstract entities. It claims for man 
the power of attaining to a clear comprehension of the Absolute. 
It pretends to create science on a priori principles; to construct 
a political doctrine independently of all experience. It refuses 
to accept the conclusion of the senses, and ingeniously proposes - 
to deprive men of the sight that they really possess, as an indis- 
pensable preliminary for the recognition of the ideas which are 
beyond time and out of space. How little it has contributed to 
the solution of the great problem, Plato and Platonic Christianity 
will attest. The school of Alexandria, with its mysticism, with 
its pure intellection degenerating into idiotic reverie or fraudulent 
superstition, the attempts of all the great modern thinkers of the 
Metaphysical school, in France, in England, and Germany, place 
beyond all doubt the impossibility of constructing a science of 
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the Absolute. Had mankind really an organ for the perception 
of supersensuous realities, did it really possess faculties for the 
acquisition of transcendental truths, analogous to those which 
investigate sensible phenomena, the doctrine which has ever been 
the object of all mental endeavour would have been discovered 
long ago, and the problem of life would be solved; for man 
would have attained to an interpretation of Nature, and have 
stereotyped that interpretation as the true, the sole, the perma- 
nent philosophy. But as it is, not only has the Metaphysical 
method never commanded the respect of mankind, it has failed 
to establish an intellectual convergence, even among its own 
adherents. 

Opposed to the Theological and Metaphysical, is that which, 
on account of its precision and certainty, has been appropriately 
denominated the Positive Philosophy. It has observation for its 
method, fact for its basis, phenomena for its subject, and the 
perceptive and reflective faculties for its instruments. From the 
days of Aristotle to the days of Comte, its career has been certain, 
its triumph inevitable. It has enthroned humanity upon Nature; 
it has fulfilled the promise of Hebrew poetry; it has really made 
man the lord of the world, and put all things in subjection under 
his feet. It has constructed science after science. It has given 
us Astronomy, with its revelations of a majestic order of unli- 
mited space and stupendous magnitude; Chemistry, with its 
insight into the composition and decomposition of all the useful 
and glorious objects around us; Physiology, with its laws of 
growth and reproduction ; in a rudimentary form, the science of 
the human mind, and the first sound indications of a historical 
and social doctrine. Its moral benefits, exemplified in the decay 
of a thousand mischievous and deadly superstitions, in inter- 
national approximation and facilitation of commercial intercourse, 
can neither be overlooked nor over-estimated. 

That the Positive Philosophy, of which Aristotle may be con- 
sidered as the herald, Bacon as the inaugurator, and Comte as 
the systematizer, is destined to supersede both the fictitious and 
metaphysical systems, that it has really acquired shape and con- 
sistency, has given proof of its power, and is every day extending 
its dominion, no Positive thinker entertains any doubt. How- 
ever incomplete its details, he regards its general principle as 
established; the interdependence of the sciences as demonstrated; 
and the universal doctrine, which is their united result, and which 
has nature and man for its subject, as having already attained 9 
degree of coherence and authority which justify him im predicting 
its triumph in no very remote future. In his belief it is from 
the natural, in opposition to the supernatural ; from the positive, 
in opposition to the fictitious method of philosophizing, that 4 
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new social life will be elaborated. As the mythological age had 
its socialism ; as the medieval period had its socialism; as the 
modern epoch has its socialism ; so will the approaching era have 
its socialism. The human intellect always demands a focus and 
rallying-point for its ideas ; the human heart perpetually desires 
a central object for its affections; and human activity needs a 
point of convergence for its efforts. This mental bond, this philo- 
sophical cement, it is which constitutes religion ; which involves 
the ideal unity that dominates society ; which forms the intellec- 
tual, moral, and practical synthesis that regulates human life. 
Fictitious in the Pagan world, Metaphysical in the Christian 
period, this synthesis will be Positive in the scientific era. 

As the law of a gradual and laborious development is the con- 
dition of human progress, the childhood of thought in the indi- 
vidual having its correspondent in the collective mind of humanity, 
it was impossible that a Positive Philosophy could be substituted 
for the mythological, when the native imbecility of that system 
became apparent, two thousand years ago, to the more advanced 
minds of the race. A period of transition had to intervene. The 
Metaphysical philosophy, as a solvent of the primitive Faith, 
afforded the requisite means of gradual passage from the fabulous 
creations of the ancient mind to the Positive conceptions of the 
modern thinker. 

The Metaphysical method, however, succeeded no better than 
the mythological. If the former was pronounced to be incompe- 
tent and fictitious, the latter soon proved barren and elusive. 
The gnosticism of the early ages of Christianity, the abstractions 
of Patristic divinity, and the Scholastic theology of the medieval 
period, failed to satisfy the demands of the intellect, or to with- 
stand the encroachments of scepticism. The magnificent system 
of Spinoza—a name for ever venerable—the comprehensive ela- 
boration of Leibnitz, were alike ineffectual. Their successors 
became as numerous and discordant as the inheritors of the 
theological sceptre which Calvin and Luther wielded. When the 
Metaphysical doctrine failed to realize the brilliant hopes which 
it had inspired, it necessarily fell into discredit. Unconsciously, 
men ceased to look for a theory of the Infinite, and, accepting 
the established order of things, were contented to explore those 
phenomena which are obvious to sense, and which suggest indi- 
cations available for practice. Science after science thus arose, 
without mutual connexion or permanent influence on the spiritual 
life of man. The sciences which at first were most widely studied, 
Were such as were of least complexity; and as these necessarily 
related to the inorganic world, they were powerless to construct, 
though formidable to destroy. Astronomy and chemistry, ab- 
stract sciences; geology and botany, concrete sciences; all, as they 
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ripened to completion, came forward to give their evidence against 
the fictions of Theology or the illusions of Metaphysics. But 
they could only denounce and condemn. They could not supply 
a synthesis or affirm a. philosophy. They were despotic in the 
realm which was peculiarly their own, but powerless in the puoli- 
tical or moral domain. And as the social position of mankind 
depends on its speculative development, the division of industrial 
occupations corresponded accordingly with this classification of 
the sciences. Even in Art the influence of the negative philo- 
sophy was felt; and Poetry, though essentially constructive, 
ended in idealizing doubt and celebrating despair. But as Science 
conquered. from Theology and Metaphysics the strongholds of 
their power, and from the region of inorganic nature advanced to 
that of organic existence, it assumed an unknown vigour, and 
gave sign of unexpected vitality. Leaving the cold suburbs of 
the city of Death, it proceeded to unveil the mysteries of the 
kingdom of Life; amd when at length the anterior sciences exhi- 
bited a connexion with those of more recent. origin, men predicted 
the arrival of a new philosophy, and felt the pulsations and 
throbbings of a nobler age. The forces which had hitherto dis- 
closed their presence in vast and terrible convulsions, were seen 
to be beneficent agents, and the bloom and fragrance of a rare 
spiritual vegetation crept over the granite rocks which earth- 
quakes had upheaved, and on which the mosses and fungi of a 
barren erudition had so long flourished and decayed. And now, 
as Science gravitated to its central unity, men recognised the 
promptings of a common humanity ; and the synthetic idea, which 
even a negative poetry had served to popularize, and a revolu- 
tionary theory had aided to diffuse, prevailing over analytic con- 
ceptions, once more reappeared, though still in vague and shadowy 
outline. The continued decay of the old theology, the avowed 
impotence of the metaphysical doctrines, and the fresh problems 
which a new industrial career had accumulated, all conspired to 
strengthen faith and animate exertion. As the breath of life 
entered into science, the popular intellect, of which the philoso- 
phical is but the extension and improvement, sought to explore, 
though by methods accordant with its Protestant origin, the 
phenomena of political and social existence. The rise of the 
Scotch Psychology, and the formation of an economical doctrine, 
assisted in predisposing the understanding of the people for the 
reception of Positive conceptions. The practical tendencies of 
the period soon secured a favourable hearing for theories which 
can be verified by actual results. Thus, in Germany, Italy, and 
even Spain, the philosophy which has nature for its subject, and 
experience for its foundation, has already numerous adherents, 
and the multitude, more or less emancipated from Theological 
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prepossessions, are partially prepared to welcome an intellectual 
system which will harmonize with their preconceptions, respond 
to their requirements, and furnish a solution for the religious 
and social problems of the age. 

This summary review will sufficiently indicate the character of 
the great question to which the Positive Philosophy, in the 
opinion of its professors, affords an answer. Assuming the 
possibility of the restoration of religious faith, the Positivist holds 
that this faith must already potentially exist. Proclaiming the 
utter exhaustion of the old Catholic creed, and the radical in- 
efficiency of metaphysical Protestantism, he rejects all methods of 
explanation in religion as well as in philosophy which, cannot be 
referred to real life, and which have not their origin in the popular 
sentiment. He recognises no intuition but that which is syno- 
nymous with simple observation—observation, however, as well 
of spiritual as of material facts ; facts of the intellectual and moral 
nature, as well as of the physical nature of man. He believes that 
the “sensuous understanding” is competent to solve every pro- 
blem we have a right to propose, and that nature, if fittingly 
consulted, is capable of answering -every question to which it is 
necessary that we should obtain an answer. Man, he reasons, 
must abandon his dream of absolute knowledge. Born to the 
little, and endowed with limited intelligence, he must learn to 
circumscribe his domain. “He must cease to regard himself as 
the last of angels, and be contented to recognise himself as the 
first of animals.” The only world which he can govern and 
interpret is, strictly speaking, a human world. Science, or the 
explanation of his world, is a human creation. All knowledge 
depends ultimately on our impressions, and will be found in the 
last analysis to be an account of the modifications produced in 
the human being by an unknown agent ; for no one pretends that 
matter, in its essence, bears any resemblance to the phenomena 
which suggest its existence. Science, beginning with faith in an 
external world which it explains and systematizes, and gradually 
traversing the whole realm of inorganic nature, ends with in- 
terpreting and classifying the phenomena of the human mind and 
social life. It reveals not only their co-existent facts, but their 
successive manifestation, motion as well as rest, progress no less 
than order. It consecrates tradition, explores the destinies of 
humanity, and founds for us a historical and social philosophy. 
Confessing its inability to create, it accepts the undeniable ten- 
dencies of human nature, and endeavours to develop and ameliorate 
that nature. Haying passed through its first phasis, and furnished 
us with an outward reality to which all our acts must conform, 
in attaining its second phasis it necessarily requires the social 
subordination of the intellect to the heart. As long as the great 
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physical laws were unknown, men were excusable when they pro- 
claimed intellect to be the’sovereign element of our nature ; but 
now that these laws have been discovered and published, intellec- 
tual power finds its proper place as subordinate and auxiliary to 
moral life. The secret of the universe cannot be disclosed a second 
time. The law of gravitation needs not another Newton to reveal 
it, nor the Roman conquest another Cesar to extend it. In the 
language of a leading expositor of the Positive Philosophy,* “Man 
is moved by his emotions, not by his ideas, using his intellect 
only as an eye to see the way; in other words, the mtellect is the 
servant, not the lord of the heart.” This result was long since 
foreseen by the philosophic Pascal when he announced that “ tout 
notre raisonnement se reduit 4 céder au sentiment.” ‘Philosophy 
thus loses its abstract and personal character, and acquires a.con- 
crete and social character. In a word, it becomes Religion..: 

Thus a new career, argues the supporter of the Positive system, 
is reserved for the human race—a future awaits it which is: pre- 
pared by, and dependent on, science. The industrial spirit which 
always follows scientific progress requires a different: legislation 
from that which sufficed to direct the military régime. <A new 
social organization demands new instructors and new institutions. 
The two great phases of human life, action and education, practice 
and theory, art and science, assume their due prominence, and the 
problem of the age is no less an one than the evolution of a new 
spiritual and secular power. ‘‘ This separation ” (that of the two 
powers), observes M. Littré, “really resolves itself into the separa- 
tion of theory from practice. No one doubts that in every 
department of human knowledge it is as indispensable and as 
favourable to practice as to theory. How then can it be otherwise 
in the most complicated and difficult speculations—those which 
relate to social life? Is it not still more necessary in this than 
in any other case to distinguish between art and science, between 
practice and theory, and to confide their different functions to 
different hands?” This principle, moreover, is in accordance with 
that grand conclusion of scientific philosophy, which teaches us 
that the function becomes more special as the organism becomes 
more complex. 

The separate and independent existence of the spiritual and 
secular powers is indispensable to the development of the religion 
of Humanity. No man who repudiates the authority of an esta- 
blished Church, and who admits the impending fall of the eccle- 
- siastical despotism of the Continent, can avoid subscribing to this 
principle. If the theological and metaphysical systems are indeed 
powerless, if all existing governments are incompetent to supply 
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a philosophy, and indeed could not supply it without political 
and social suicide; surely to give free utterance to all religious 
opinions and sentiments is the only method by which the new 
religion can be evolved. The want of an authority to which all 
can appeal is, according to the new philosophy, a permanent need 
of the human heart. The world has never been withoutsuch an 
authority, real or pretended. In the Middle Ages this authority - 
was supposed to reside in the Pope and the clergy, and, in point 
of fact, did reside in them; for the wisdom and learning of the 
world were deposited in the church of St. Peter. At the time of 

the Reformation, and till a comparatively recent period, the 
majority of the opponents of medieval authority transferred their 
allegiance to the sacred writings which had received its sanction ; 
and-“ the Bible; and the Bible alone, the religion of Protestants,” 
was the formula which indicated the new rule of faith. But the 
constant increase of sects and the multiplied difficulties which 
accompany the interpretation of the sacred volume are rapidly bring- 
ing into discredit the favourite dictum of the critical theologian. 
Already thé necessity of a new spiritual supremacy is recognised ; 
and men even begin to anticipate the quarter from which it will come. 
Thus, the formation of an intellectual priesthood was recom- 
mended many years ago by an eminent English savant. The 
British Association itself is a rudimentary parliament of science ; 
and the popular intellect is not slow to acknowledge the claims 
of that philosophy for which it has pioneered. The system which 
teaches men what to do, and how to do it, which foretells events 
and annihilates doubts, is an authority from whose tribunal there 
isno appeal. In its practical applications it gives a convincing 
testimony of its divine right; in its frank and honest expositions 
it shows the nobleness of its character; in challenging inquiry 
from all competent thinkers, in an unreserved acknowledgment of 
partial weakness and irrefutable demonstration of general strength, 
it commands the admiration, the obedience, and the loyalty of 
all. Nor need we fear that the establishment of a philosophical 
corporation will be injurious to the interests of mankind. No 
encroachment on liberty of thought, or freedom of discussion, 
need be feared in an age when knowledge shall be the birthright 
of all, when caste shall be unknown, when the spiritual power 
will have no authority but that of persuasion, and when the 
doctrine of the philosophic priest will be that of the educated 
people, of nature, and of truth. On the other hand, men ever 
ready to be led by passion and self-advantage will never cease to ~ 
Yequire supervision, advice, and support. For the security of 
society, for its protection against the invasions of those abnormal 
natures which may never entirely disappear, a better system of 
checks and encouragements, of rewards and penalties must be 
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instituted by the State. Under that system, it will be the pro- 
vince of the new priesthood to reclaim the erring, to warn 
the arrogant, and to cheer and counsel the weak. Thus, the 
spiritual power will recognise its exalted moral destination, 
and worthily fulfil its high social function, by rescuing those who 
are naturally predisposed to crime from the consequences of their 
own excesses, by saving them from the chastisements with which 
the material power menaces them, by developing their good and 
useful qualities, and by suppressing their evil and destructive 
energies. The distinguishing office of this philosophical corpo- 
ration will, however, be an educative one. To diffuse the science 
which centuries have accumulated, to make the hoarded know- 
ledge of ages the heritage of our own time, to originate and pro- 
pagate a Positive education, which shall do for modern Europe 
what the Catholic education did for the mediteval period, intro- 
ducing intellectual unity as the basis of moral and social com- 
munion, will be the initial duty and ultimate province of the new 
hierarchy. 

The connexion between science and industry is so obvious that 
the mutual relation existing between the philosophic class and 
the industrial community will be readily perceived. Positive 
science is the exploring eye and directing mind of that modern 
civilization in which the labour that ameliorates the material 
world is the muscular force and strong right hand. The illus- 
tration afforded us of the action and reaction of speculation on 
practice, and practice on speculation, in the rough but happy 
suggestion of the builder of the Great Eastern steamship; which, 
aiding the tidal researches of Whewell and Lubbock, enabled 
them to surmount a difficulty that impeded their inquiry; and 
which, in its turn, examined and accepted by the British Asso- 
ciation, and now invested with its appropriate scientific expres- 
sion, has gone forth to the working world passed and authenti- 
cated by a competent tribunal ;—this illustration, we repeat, will 
serve to exemplify the position in which thought is related to 
work and work to thought, and to render comprehensible the 
Positivist dogma of the necessity of a philosophic corporation 
that will fulfil the functions of intellectual government and moral 
leadership, and which will be as indispensable to the industrial 
and professional community for direction, and guidance, and con- 
firmation, as that community will be to it for suggestion, subject 
matter, and correction of theoretical over-refinement. Thus re- 
garded, the working-classes will be an auxiliary of the spiritual 
power, giving substance to abstract thought, and enforcing and 
diffusing its decisions. Associations of labour, in its three great 
and primary phases, agricultural, commercial, and manufac- 
turing, duly presided over by their legitimate chiefs, will gra- 
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dually prepare the way for a higher organization of productive 
efforts than any that has yet been realized. The popular voice 
will have due weight in the council of the nation; and in those 
crises for which no constitutional theory can provide, the strong 
hands and ready hearts of the working men will furnish a direct 
and practical solution. 

A second auxiliary in the Positive movement is the influence 
of women. As the philosophical element symbolizes the intel- 
lectual, the feminine element symbolizes the affective nature of 
man. Ever ready in virtue of her superior sensibility to appre- 
ciate, in general outline, all theories in which comprehensiveness 
of view is associated with elevation of sentiment, woman will in- 
stinctively recognise the affinity of her own nature with the 
general character of the Positive system, and will give glad accep- 
tance to truths so susceptible of demonstration and attractive to 
the feelings as are those which emanate from a philosophy that 
selects for interpretation what is real, what is certain, what is 
human. To repress the selfish and elicit the social instinct, 
to give generosity of sentiment where reason offers only gene- 
rality of view, to initiate and direct the education of the heart, 
and through a thousand delicate and unconscious applications to 
recommend and realize the ideal which inspires her, to purify 
and regulate society through the affections, to exemplify the 
doctrine that “ true wisdom leads to love,” that the sublimest 
speculations and most brilliant activities must all be subordinated 
to that moral element which awakens self-devotion, and really 
creates and sustains social, domestic, and even personal life, 
will, say the adherents of the Positive school, be the authorized 
function and accepted mission of woman. ‘The magical prestige 
which attends woman’s adhesion, or the almost preternatural 
efficacy of her antagonism, is a historical fact. On the Christian 
evolution of intellectual and moral life, her acceptance of the 
new doctrine was of the most vital consequence to the first pro- 
pagators of the Christian creed. The Protestant Reformation 
and the French Revolution equally attest the value of her co- 
operation ; and till the results of modern thought are known and 
accepted by the most sensitive and most religious half of the 
human race, it is in vain to hope for the due advancement of 
intellectual truth, the full development of moral life, or the con- 
struction of a new social civilization. Woman is the mother, if 
man is the father, of every fresh organization; and if his brain 
be powerful for construction, her nature is no less powerful for 
the modification of the social phenomena which he originates. 
“Under this influence,” says M. Littré, “will a new public 
opinion be formed, and morality, the first and most imperative 
want of all human societies, will have for its guardians and 
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organs those who best represent what is most generous, most 
disinterested, most tender and emotional in our common nature.” 

A third auxiliary of Positive Spiritualism is that which we 
may term the artistic element. The influence which Art in all 
its forms has over the minds of men cannot be too highly esti- 
mated. Its triumphs in the future exceed all present conception. 
The imagination which bewildered and misled men when an 
objective value was set on its creations, will, when duly developed 
and directed by the new philosophy, quicken their apprehension 
for the reception of great spiritual truths ; and, acting through a 
thousand various and imperceptible channels of thought and 
feeling, will modify and refine the nature of men, and predispose 
them for that worship in whose celebration Poetry will sing her 
stateliest song, Music strike her most melodious chords, Painting 
lend her most heavenly hues, Sculpture her fairest shapes, and 
Architecture her most sublime proportions. 

To these primary representatives of the spiritual presidency of 
the future, the new philosophy adds a supplemental element, 
which the ranks of the rich and noble will supply. The best and 
bravest of the industrial chiefs, under the influence of a purer 
and more elevated religious fervour than that which animated the 
men of old, will be the recognised knights of the new social 
epoch—knights whose privilege it will be to lead a crusade 
against violence and wrong, and devote fortune and life to a 
cause more splendid than that which inspired the warriors who 
fought for the freedom of the city of God. 

As a consequence of the hwman character recently assumed by 
science, and the prevailing disposition to substitute the simple 
observation of facts for obsolete metaphysical methods, the 
Positive thinker discerns everywhere an increasing tendency to 
refer religion to the instincts of the soul. The barren Deism of 
the last century, alleged to be the theological counterpart of con- 
stitutional monarchy in politics, no longer satisfies an age which, 
through the glowing phenomena of political action, and the mag- 
nificent results of scientific research, appeals to the profoundest 
sympathies of our nature. In the prose of Rousseau, in the 
poetry of Byron, and above all in that of Goethe, we trace the 
gradual restoration of a more loving and poetic belief. It is 
almost needless to instance the current literature. The really 
valuable portion of German metaphysics is that which is con- 
nected with sentiment. The English translation of Fichte’s 
works has made us all familiar with the applied Christianity of 
this noble-minded man. His system of thought terminates in 
one of feeling, and he teaches us that the way to the Blessed Life 
is through divine and human love manifested in wise and gene- 
rous action. Schelling, Hegel, and Schleiermacher all testify 
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to the same truth. Among our own countrymen, the writings of 
Wordsworth and Shelley are instinct with religious love and awe; 
and Tennyson, in that majestic requiem on his dead friend, 
has struck chords to which all hearts have vibrated. In a dif- 
ferent department of literary labour we find Beneke, the author of 
a remarkable system of Psychology, proclaiming the supremacy 
of our affective nature; while Mill reflects in his diamond intel- 
lect the mental colouring of the age, when he perfects ethical 
science by the recognition of a third constituent—Nobleness. To 
these names must be added that of Comte, who has formally 
demonstrated the elementary existence of a religion of Love and 
Veneration. 

Parallel with the literary movement is the popular one, of 
which the literary is but the reflection. The refinement of 
modern manners, the presence of a deep and general sympathy 
in society, the diffusion of poetical taste, and the profession and 
practice of a general philanthropy, the increasing aversion to 
theological dogmas, the avowed rejection of the doctrine of 
eternal punishment on the part of otherwise orthodox persons, 
together with many other facts of-a similar kind, all indicate 
that the final religion of the world will be a religion which has 
faith in nature and in man for its basis, and love for its inspira- 
tion and reward. Connected with the development of this 
holiest feeling of our nature is that of a second quality, only 
inferior to it—Veneration. We cannot study the political his- 
tory of the last sixty years without being impressed with the 
improved moral and intellectual tone of the advanced section of 
the revolutionary school. The truth has at last been recognised 
that the doctrine of rights alone is an essentially barren doctrine, 
and to the gospel of egoism has succeeded that of mutual 
dependence, proclaiming duties instead of rights, and personal 
dignity instead of absolute equality. Advocating a wise sub- 
mission to competent authority instead of clamouring for an 
impossible liberty, it founds society on fraternal association, and 
resists the projects of a chimerical individualism. Hence the 
doctrine of veneration for human worth has been slowly acquiring 
strength and consistency, while the principle asserted in action 
has been celebrated in poetry and confirmed by science. Thus 
the idea of a common Humanity—of which the presentiment 
always existed, but to which Christianity gave a formal, however 
imperfect, expression, and which the restoration of Faith will ex- 
tend and consolidate—has now acquired a distinct and con- 
spicuous recognition. 

The religion of the Positivist, then, is pre-eminently that which 
has man for its object, which believes in man, serves man, and 
teverences man, man, not as a personal and unrelated being, but 
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man as that collective and independent existence made up of 
many lives and many men, which has lived in the Past, which 
lives in the Present, and will live in the Future. For individual 
man is a chimera. Man can only exist as a member of society.* 
The wisdom, the wealth, the decoration and grandeur of life, are 
the inherited capital of past generations. As the natural blood 
of our forefathers circulates through our bodily frames, so the 
moral and intellectual blood of the ancient world has passed into 
our spiritual veins. The collective life of Humanity is the true 
religious idea. Developing itself in accordance with invariable 
laws, transmitting the science, the poetry, the material and moral ‘ 
amelioration of previous ages, Humanity appears, infinite and 
undecaying, as one continuous and ubiquitous existence, embrac- 
ing all times and all places, and uniting all men in one divine and 
universal brotherhood. Fighting for us in the Past, working for 
us in the Present, and preparing us for the Future, it marches 
onward to its preappointed goal. Humanity thus includes all the 
heroic and holy spirits, all the wise and creative minds, that 
have ever lived, or ever will live. Nor is it a purely subjective 
idea, for we really participate of this common life, we see it re- 
flected around us in the lives of the good and noble men, of the 
true and tender women, that continue it. Thus we can discern 
in the Past our sublime and illustrious ancestry. We learn to 
sympathize with the earliest forefathers of the race, we worship 
with them when they knelt before the Sun and called him God, 
or hailed the Rainbow as the daughter of Wonder. We live, as 
it were, with the earliest tamers of the horse, with the men that 
first made the dog our ally, with the heroes who slew the 
python and the lion, with the valiant hunters and stout-hearted 
husbandmen that in old time made the earth habitable and fruit- 
bearing for us. We feel strange affinity with the early disco- 
verers of Arts and Science, 


“ When sages looked to Egypt for their lore,” 


and Phenician Cadmus has our homage; and Prometheus, who 
invented number and taught men song. The art of Greece, the 
splendid heroism of those who died at Marathon, the sustained 
wisdom and stately eloquence of Pericles, the grandeur of 
Roman conquest and Roman law, the chivalry, romance, and 
loyalty of the Catholic period—all appeal to our intellects and to 
our hearts; all remind us how much we owe to the Past, how 
we are born of it and identified with it, and should have the 
same love for its virtues, the same forbearance for its infirmities, 
the same pardon for its errors, that we have for the faults of our 





* “Man is not man, but in society 
Man means society.” —Wittiam SMITH. 
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vanished childhood with its rainbow illusions, or of our earlier 
manhood with its wild and adventurous hopes. Already the 
more gentle and thoughtful minds among us live with their fore- 
fathers no less than with their contemporaries, and the daily life 
of every true scholar is a testimony of the admiration and reve- . 
rence due to that elder humanity which has toiled and suffered 
that we might sometimes rest and enjoy. 

The utterance of grateful love, of tender attachment, and ad- 
miring reverence, must not be confounded with the servile pros- 
tration of superstitious terror. The devotional sentiment, which 
imperiously demands expression, and which, when old liturgies 
are struck dumb, reveals itself in the verse of Wordsworth, of 
Shelley, of Tennyson and Goethe, with something of its old 
melodious ring, will assume its true and perfect form when faith 
in the grander emotions and nobler powers of the human soul 
shall have expelled for ever from the temple of Humanity the 
black shadows of mistrust and fear and the gloom of a false and 
unnatural morality. Then old usages will revive under fairer 
forms, and Devotion, with its half-forgotten memories, with all its 
native sweetness and earnestness, will once more return to sup- 
port, to animate, to purify the soul. 

In accordance with the principle that subordinates the intellect 
to the affections, this Devotional Expression will be necessarily and 
avowedly poetical. Art, regenerated by Science, and finding its 
true function in the idealization of the Real, will be dedicated to 
the service of Humanity. Poetry will celebrate its power, its in- 
tellectual and physical ameliorations, and its moral progress. 
Philosophers and poets, as its interpreters and servants, will declare 
the true nature of their sublime Ideal, and elevate their hearers to 
a just conception of their duties and destinies. That subjective 
incorporation with the good and noble which the new philosophy 
promises, that life in the thoughts and feelings of those who will, 
after we are gone, regard us with love and grateful reverence, that 
ideal immortality whichis the spontaneous growth of faith in thema- 
jestic conception of the interdependence of successive generations, 
will at once give substance and justification to that craving for 
eternity which is inherent in our nature, and without whose 
recognition and perpetual action the grandest impulses, the most 
splendid achievements, are, in the eyes of noble men, without true 
significance, lofty purpose, or satisfying result. 

To live in the race; to work for the men of the future as the men 
of the past have worked for us; to sow the acorns that shall be 
glorious oaks one day; to scatter the seeds that shall blossom and 
bear fragrance fur the sons and daughters of those whom we love 
and esteem ; to feel that our memories will not be forgotten, but 
that we shall be loved when in the silent land; that we shall not 
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all die, since we shall live in the hearts and minds of those who in 
their gencration will be constituent parts of the sacred life of Hu- 
manity as we are in ours,—is the purest, sweetest, least personal 
form which the desire for self-perpetuation can assume. 

To this anticipation of subjective immortality the new faith 
unites that rare and delicate pleasure which must accompany 
the almost prophetic glance into the Future which a sounder 
philosophy will command ; thus enabling us to identify our moral 
interests with the interests of the age which is potentially contained 
within our own— 

“To live by Hope, 
And breathe the sweet air of Futurity.”* 


With love for principle, order for basis, and progress for object, 
the disciples of the new school do not hesitate to record their 
opinion that the philosophic spiritualism which they announce 
will necessarily satisfy popular sentiment, fulfil every scientific 
requirement, and meet every political emergency in the future. 
The Positive religion will, according to their convictions, point to 
a law of order which Science has revealed, and so confirm faith in 
the future ; it will point to a law of progress which has Science 
also for its indicator, and so inspire hope for the future. It will 
show us our dependence on those forms of life which are inferior 
to our own, and teach us gratitude and consideration for what is 
below us. It will show us a holy Ideal in the Humanity to which 
we all belong, and which is represented in the nobler intellects 
and sublimer hearts which are its organs and interpreters, and so 
teach us love and veneration for what is above us. It will pro- 
claim those mighty and enduring laws which we did not make, 
but under which we live, and so instruct us in the old forgotten 
duties of patience, resignation, and submission. In the univer- 
sality of its teaching, it will once more replace the age of analysis 
by that of synthesis, and thus nourish the larger intellectual and 
spiritual desires which refuse to rest in the partial and incomplete, 
and demand a perfect, integral, and harmonious life. It will give 
us once again the real for the visionary, restoring nature to her 
rights, and re-investing man with his native and inalienable pre- 
rogatives. Conferring anew on the affections and imaginative 
faculties the empire of which the critical movement has deprived 
them, re-combining religion with art, adorning life with morals and 
poetic circumstance, adopting the people into the order and action 
of the world, consecrating genius and goodness by devolving on 
them legitimate authority, accepting and strengthening the idea of 
brotherhood by a common and universal education, borrowing 
from antiquity the splendour of art, from the Middle Ages the 
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beauty of sentiment, from the modern period scientific unity,—the 
Positive religion will, it is affirmed, have a coherence, intensity, 
and universality, with which not even the intellectual and ethical 
unity of the polytheistic cultus can enter into competition. As 
the religion of reasoning faith, of instructed hope, and enlightened 
love ; of reverence for the past, sympathy with the present, and 
philosophic insight into the future ; more tender, more pure, more 
simple, more humble, and yet more elevating than the creeds 
which we have outlived ; conciliating submission with self-reliance, 
and harmonizing the spontaneous action of the soul with the 
principle of an inviolable order,—the new synthesis will, as Posi- 
tivists assert, have superiorities over the old which it will be as 
impossible to overlook as it will be preposterous to deny. 

Such is the religion which the Positive Philosophy proclaims 
and inaugurates ; a religion which appears, to many persons of 
high mental endowment, competent to all practical ends, and 
eapable of responding to all spiritual requirements ; a religion too 
which, while it harmonizes our own little world and makes life 
again noble and divine, does not dogmatically deny the infinite 
possibilities beyond. In traversing the scale of existence, it 
discerns that the outgoings of life tend ever to the proclamation 
of endless power, and beauty, and order; to the assertion of an 
impartial government, acting by sublime methods and leading to 
imperial issues. In the universal rhyme and rhythm, and inces- 
sant correspondency of nature, it beholds indications of that 
invisible life and eternal activity of which we all partake, which 
includes love and intelligence, and reveals itself wherever there 
is splendour to attract, or strength to conquer, or order to 
instruct. Faith here reposes on feeling. It makes no assertion. 
It seeks not to interpret, but accepts the sentiment of love, and 
awe, and beauty which the contemplation of the universe spon- 
taneously excites in the philosophic mind. Faith becomes sym- 
pathy—sympathy with all existence; sympathy with the energy, 
goodness, and wisdom that are manifested in the material and 
spiritual world ; sympathy with the steadfast sun and changing 
moon, with the wandering clouds and distant stars; sympathy 
with the loyal heart of our lowlier fellow mortals that admi- 
nister to our comfort and guard our repose, with the faithful dog, 
the generous horse, the confiding bird; sympathy with the flowers 
that “ give thoughts too deep for tears,” with the lofty and lowly, 
the robust and graceful forms of forest life. For it adopts the 
view of Montaigne, that there is a certain respect and general 
duty that ties us not only to beasts that have life and sense, but 
even to trees and plants; it believes with him that grace and 
benignity are due to all creatures that are capable of them. 


And in this self-identification with an active, living nature, Man 
¥2 : 
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rises to the serene heights of human blessedness ; he learns what 
are awe, and adoration, and holy joy, what simple and child-like 
submission to beneficent power, the willing obedience to the 
inexplicable influence which all beings consciously or uncon- 
sciously confess ; and in the affectionate and joyful identity with 
universal life, he loves, and soars, and worships.* 


- The foregoing outline we have now traced fairly indicates, we 
believe, the convictions and anticipations of « number of the most 
able and accomplished of modern thinkers; of men who, while 
avowing adhesion to the system of Positive Philosophy, a pro- 
found respect for M. Comte, and their great obligation to him 
as an instructor, have yet so far maintained their own indepen- 
dence as to constitute themselves judges of what portions of the 
doctrines and ceremonial of the Positive religion are worthy of 
their acceptance. Were we to stop here our readers would only 
become acquainted with the faith of the Protestants of Posi- 
tivism, a faith stripped, as we have said, of the pedantic formule 
and elaborate detail in which Comte himself has presented 
it. In order at once to complete our survey, and to exhibit 
the absolute and uniform despotism which one of the most 
scientific and benevolent minds of the century would establish, 
we shall now expose the system as propounded by the master, 
and as actually believed in and preached by his most faithful 
disciples. 

We must premise, however, that we can only indicate its 
salient points. “The Catechism of the Religion of Positivism,” of 
which we shall now give a brief analysis, using as far as may be 
the words of the author himself, is distinguished as the most 
condensed and popular expression accessible of the author's 
system—not only of religion, but incidentally of philosophy, 
sociology, and politics. The learning, ability, and method which 
distinguish the ‘“ Positive Philosophy,” reappear in the “ Cate- 
chism,” conjoined with much which, if viewed independently of 
the relation it sustains to the new religion, deserves the atten- 
tion, and will, we believe, obtain the approval, of thinking men. 
But we have space only for an account of the cardinal principles 
and main object which characterize the work; readers who wish 
for the arguments by which the system is sustained must refer to 
the “ Catechism” itself. 

Comte opens his preface by the following announcement :— 


“In the name of the Past and of the Future, the servants of 
Humanity—both its philosophical and practical servants—come for- 
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ward to claim as their due the general direction of this world. Their 
object is, to constitute at length a real Providence, in ail departments 
—moral, intellectual, and material. Consequently they exclude, once 
for all, from political supremacy, all the different servants of God— 
Catholic, Protestant, or Deist—as being at once behindhand and a 
cause of disturbance.” 

We are moreover informed that— 

“The industrial patriciate will completely set aside all retrograde and 
anarchical parties. They will look on any one who persists in the 
theological or metaphysical state as disqualified, by weakness of the 
brain, for government.” 

This charitable, but rather unceremonious treatment, is justified 
by the fact that mankind has at length received a perfect and 
final revelation. Inspiration is at an end. We have now only to 
translate the ultimate Scripture into life. “ The long initiation of 
our race,” says the last Apostle, “is now finally ended, as is 
clearly shown by the very fact of my drawing up this Cate- 
chism.” 

That ideal of the perfect which each race and generation forms 
for itself, and worships as its highest conception of the “ Great 
Spirit,” is now for ever to be deposed in favour of real men and 
women (especially the latter), and mankind as a whole, who in 
future are alone to be adored. Fetichism, Polytheism, Trithe- 
ism, and Monotheism, are equally delusive: “ From henceforth 
the belief in Monotheism, whether Christian or Mussulman, is 
left to its natural course of inherent decay.” The longing for 
individual immortality, alleged to be characteristic of man, is de- 
clared by Comte to be basely selfish and abnormal; the soul's 
pure and healthy desire for endless existence will be completely 
satisfied, he tells us, by its absorption into and identification 
with the “immense and eternal Being, Humanity :"— 

“We find that the social existence of man really consists much 
more in the continuous succession of generations than in the soli- 
darity of the existing generation. The living are always, by the neces- 
sity of the case—and the more so the more we advance in time— 
under the government of the dead. Such is the fundamental law of 
human order. 

“To enable us to grasp it more fully, let us distinguish the two 
forms of. existence which are the portion of each true servant of 
Humanity. The one is but for a time, but it is conscious. This con- 
stitutes the life of man properly so called. The other, with no direct 
consciousness on the part of man, is yet permanent, and does not 
begin till after death. The first involves the presence of the body, 
and may be termed objective, to mark more clearly its contrast with 
the second. That second leaves each one to exist only in the heart 
and intellect of others, and deserves the name of subjective. This is 
the noble immortality, necessarily disconnected with the body, which 
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Positivism allows the human soul. It preserves this valuable term— 
soul—to stand for the whole of our intellectual and moral functions, 
without involving any allusion to some supposed entity answering to 
the name Some might at first regret the loss of the chimerical 
hopes they had at first cherished ; but even they would not be slow to 
see the moral superiority of the subjective immortality offered by 
Positivism. It is by nature thoroughly altruistic or unselfish ; and 
therefore, as I said, morally superior to the old objective immortality, 
which could never clear itself of the egoistic or selfish character. 
.... This Positive conception of the future life is certainly nobler 
than that of any theological school, at the same time that it alone 
is true.” 

Having created his Divinity, Comte proceeds to instruct his 
disciples concerning the nature of worship. This is to be both 
private and public, the latter being subordinated to the former ; 
“for on this subordination really depends, after all, the chief 
efficiency of Positive religion. The better to understand it,” we 
are to “look on these two branches of worship as addressed re- 
spectively, the private to women, the public to humanity.” 

The private worship is to be divided into personal and do- 
mestic, the latter being subordinate to the former :— 

“ Personal worship alone can develop in us the habits which can 
test our adoration whether it be sincere or not.. . . . The affective sex 
is naturally the most perfect representative of Humanity, and at the 
same time her principal minister. Never will art be able worthily to 
embody Humanity except in the form of woman . « Inthe normal 
state, each man finds in his family circle real guardian angels, at once 
the ministers and representatives of Humanity. The secret adoration of 
them strengthens and develops their continuous influence The 
mother, the wife, the daughter, must in our worship, as in the exis- 
tence of which that worship is the ideal expression, develop in us 
respectively—the mother, veneration; the wife, attachment; the 
daughter, kindness. As for the sister, the influence she exercises has 
hardly a very distinct character, and she may, in succession, be con- 
nected with each of the three essential types Each sex must 
borrow from the other the two angels that complete the institution. 
For the mother has, for both sexes equally, a preponderance, not 
merely as the main source even of our physical existence, but still 
more as normally presiding over the whole of our education. The 
mother, then, is the object of adoration to both sexes.” 

To the worship of the mother, women “must add the worship 
of the husband and the son, on the same grounds as assigned 
above for the man’s worship of the wife and daughter.” 

The mode of worship is to consist of idealization and prayer. 
The former— 

“Is almost always to be done by subtraction, rarely by addition, 
even when, in adding, we observe all proper precautions. The id 
must be an amelioration of the real, or it is inadequate for its moral 
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purpose We find a natural indication of the soundness of this 
rule in our tendency to forget the defects of the dead, whilst we only 
recall their good qualities. 

“Our Goddess only incorporates into herself the dead who are really 
meritorious. But in doing so, she puts away from each the imper- 
fections which in all cases dimmed their objective life. Dante had, in 
his own manner, an anticipation of this Jaw when he formed that 
beautiful fiction, which makes the preparation for blessedness consist 
in drinking first of the river of oblivion, then of Ermoe, which calls 
up only the memory of good. In ameliorating, then, those whom 
you choose as representatives of Humanity, add but very secondary 
improvements, not such as impair the real impression even of their 
outward form, much less that of their moral character. But give free 
scope, always of course with prudence, to your natural disposition to 
clear them of their different faults Be careful that no change 
take place in the outer circumstances. The person you adore should 
in this respect be as he was in life.” 


The following passage assures us how completely the teacher 
exemplified his own precepts in his own life, so far as the most 
essential part of his religion, personal worship, is concerned, by 
the most pious adoration of Madame Clotilde de Vaux :— 


“It will be felt that’’ [in the “ Catechism of Positive Religion” ] “I 
have constantly kept in sight the due subordination of the reason of 
man to the feeling of woman This will seeure respect for, 
and even the extension to others of my own personal worship, of 
the angel from whom I derive at once its chief suggestions and the 
best mode of expounding them. Such services will soon render my 
sainted hearer dear to all who shall have undergone a true regeneration. 
Henceforward her glorification is inseparable from mine; it will con- 
stitute my most valued reward. She is for all time incorporated into 
the true Supreme Being, of whom her tender image is allowed to be 
for me the best representative. In each of my three daily prayers I 
adore both together, and I sum up all my wishes for personal per- 
fection in the admirable form by which the sublimest of Mystics was 
led to prepare, in his own manner, the moral motto of Positivism— 
(Live for others). 

“Amem te plus quam me, nec me nisi propter te.” 

Domestic worship is to consist of “ a constant adoration of the 
types common to the whole family,” and will “ avail itself of the 
collective invocations which in public worship are addressed di- 
rectly to Humanity.” It will moreover comprise “nine social 
sacraments — Presentation, initiation, admission, destination, 
marriage, maturity, retirement, transformation, and lastly, in- 
corporation :”— 

“In the first sacrament our religion, the final one, gives a systematic 
consecration to every birth The second marks the first entrance 
Into public life, when the child passes, at the age of fourteen, from its 
unsystematic training, under the eye of its mother, to the systematic 
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education given by the priesthood Seven years later the young 
disciple receives the sacrament of admission. By it he is authorized 
to serve Humanity, whereas hitherto he received everything from Hu- 
manity, and gave nothing in return At the age of twenty-eight 
the sacrament of destination sanctions his choice of a career.” 


The fifth sacrament is that of marriage, and in the event of 
the death of either of the participants, is not to be repeated by 
the survivor, Men are not to be allowed to marry until they are 
twenty-eight. ‘‘ The priesthood will even advise the government 
to give the head of the family a legal veto up to the age of thirty.” 
Women “ are ready for marriage at the age of twenty-one.” The 
sixth sacrament, that of maturity, marks the full development of 
the human organism, which coincides in time with the completion 
of the man’s social preparation, nearly at the age of forty-two. 

“ Previously, our life is simply a preparation. Naturally we are 
liable to mistakes, and those sometimes of a serious character, but 
never beyond reparation. From this time forwards, on the contrary, 
the faults we commit we can hardly ever repair, whether in reference 
to ourselves or to others, It is important then that there should be a 
solemn ceremony when we impose on the servant of Humanity the 
responsibility from which he can now no longer shrink.” 


The seventh sacrament solemnizes the citizen’s voluntary act 
of retirement from active or public life at the age of sixty-three. 


“The rich also transmit their office in obedience to the same rules; 
and to make their transmission complete, they hand over at the same 
time that portion of the capital of the race which forms the stock of the 
functionary, after he has made provision for his own personal wants.” 


In the eighth sacrament, transformation— 


“The priesthood mingles the regrets of society with the’ tears of his 
family, and shows that it has a just appreciation of the life that is 
ending. It first secures, when possible, compensation for errors com- 
mitted, and then it generally holds out the hope of subjective incor- 
poration. It must not, however, compromise itself by a premature 
judgment.” 

The final consecration is solemnized as follows :— 

“Seven years after death, when the passions which disturb the 
judgment are hushed, and yet the best sources of information remain 
accessible, a solemn judgment, an idea of which, in its germ, sociocracy 
borrows from theocracy, finally decides the lot of each. If the priest- 
hood. pronounces for incorporation, it presides over the transfer, with 
due pomp, of the sanctified remains. They had previously been de- 
posited in the burial-place of the city; they now take their place for 
ever in the sacred wood that surrounds the temple of Humanity. 
Every tomb is ornamented with a simple inscription, a bust, or 4 
statue, according to the degree of honour awarded,” 


With regard to public worship— 
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“We cannot at present form an adequate conception of the temples 
of Positivism. . . . . Provisionally, we shall have to use the old churches, 
in proportion as they fall into disuse. This preliminary period ought, 
in our case, not to be so long as it was for Catholicism, which for many 
centuries was confined to buildings of Polytheistic origin. The only 
general point that can at present be settled in this respect is, to the 
situation and direction of the building... . . Everywhere, in all parts 
of the earth, the temples of Humanity must turn towards the general 
metropolis. This for a long time, as the result of past history, must be 
Paris. . . . In painting or in sculpture, equally, the symbol of our 
goddess will always be a woman of the age of thirty, with her son in 
her arms. . . . On the white side of the movable banners to be carried 
before us in our solemn processions, will be the holy image; on their 
green, the sacred formula of Positivism. . . . When we repeat our fun- 
damental formula, we may place our hands in succession on the three 
chief organs—those of love, order, and progress. . . . When the habit is 
formed, we need not repeat the words, the gesture is enough.” 


The duty of prayer, private, domestic, and public, is insisted 
on as an essential part of the new religion. Of the elaboration 
of this feature of the system we must, for want of space, omit 
even an outline. The new religion ‘makes one concession to our 
ancient customs and superstitions. Positivism, while ordaining 
its thirteen monthly festivals with their weekly divisions, retains 
unchanged the established names for the days of the week :— 

“Thad thought,” says its author, “ of substituting others ; but I have 
given up the attempt. The old names have the advantage of recalling 
the whole of the past, in its three stages of fetichism, polytheism, and 
monotheism We open the Positivist year by the most august of all 
our festivals—a direct homage to the Supreme Being. The four weekly 
festivals are the complement of this main one. In them we respectively 
do honour to the various essential forms of the social union. . . . Pass- 
ing to the month consecrated to marriage, its first solemnity glorifies 
the conjugal union in its completest form. . . . The priesthood must 
enumerate and explain all the essential phases of this admirable institu- 
tion, from the polygamy which originally prevailed, down to the strictest 
monogamy, the Positivist marriage. In the following festival we 
honour the voluntary chastity which weighty moral or physical reasons 
may prescribe, even in marriage. . . . The third week of marriage leads 
us to honour the exceptional unions, in which a disparity, not without 
excuse, does not preclude the attainment of the main object of marriage. 
.. . Lastly, the fourth festival honours the posthumous union, which 
will often be the result of the normal constitution of human marriage. 
The truest charm of marriage is often strengthened and developed by 
the purity and constancy that distinguish subjective love.” 


The festivals of the third, fourth, and fifth months are to 
glorify the paternal, the filial, and the fraternal relations. The 
sixth month is devoted to honouring the relation of clerks, 
apprentices, and domestic servants to their employers. The fol- 
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lowing three months are to be denoted by twelve weekly fes- 
tivals in celebration of the various phases through which man 
has passed from Fetichism to Positivism, with their corresponding 
social states. The tenth month is “ dedicated to women, or the 
moral providence of the race.” The four classes of the Positivist 
priesthood are to be “honoured respectively in the four weekly 
festivals of the eleventh month.” The patrician body, “on 
which rests the whole economy of society,” is also to be divided 
into four classes, and duly honoured on the four weekly festi- 
vals of the twelfth month. The last, or plebeian month, accords 
its first festival to “the active proletariate,” its second to “the 
affective” :— 

“Without this special tribute to the women of the proletary class, 
the general celebration of the types of women remains incomplete. . . 
The third festival of our thirteenth month must find fit means for 
duly honouring the contemplative class of proletaires ; especially those 
who are artistic, or even scientific. . . . Finally, the last festival of our 
popular month honours mendicity, whether temporary or permanent. 
Improve society to the utmost, still you never reach the point where 
this, the extreme consequence of the peculiar imperfections of practical 
life, shall cease. . . . It would then be as great an act of improvidence 
as of injustice not to give mendicants a separate notice in our idealiza- 
tion.” 


The complementary day closing each year is to be devoted to 
“the collective festival of the dead.” Despite all the fine sen- 
timent bestowed on “the guardian angels,” they, it appears, 
“can scarcely ever deserve our individual and public apothevsis,” 
so that the additional day in leap-year is to be devoted to the 
payment of “this honour, collectively, to women who deserve 
our individual celebration.” 

The supreme officiators in all these ceremonials will be the 
numerous priests constituting at once the hierarchy and hier- 
ocracy of Positivism :— 

“The only classes,” of society, “ properly so-called, the priesthood 
which counsels and the patriciate which commands, are to preserve and 
increase the spiritual and material treasures of Humanity. They also 
preside over the proper distribution of these treasures amongst her 

We look to the theoretical [priestly] class, in the first 
place, for systematic education. Secondly, we give it an influence over 
the whole of life. The priest acts 6n the heart through the intellect 
by his judgment of conduct. Women should act on the intellect by 
the heart, and they do so by securing the spontaneous ascendency of 
the nobler dispositions. The necessary co-operation of the priest and 
women is equally applicable in the period of preparation, and in the 
life for which it is the preparation The practical man begins by 
learning from the priesthood the more important laws of the pheno- 
mena he has to modify Should he, in the course of his labours, 
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feel the want of some new general ideas, he must go again to the 
priesthood for them. He must not interrupt his industrial action by 
a vain attempt at scientific cultivation . . . . You may express all the 
social attributions of the priesthood by adopting the Biblical name, 
judge. It has therefore a threefold office—to advise, to consecrate, 
to regulate It becomes the regular appeal, in the conflicts of 
life, as it inspires both the higher and the lower classes with equal 
confidence.” 

The constitution and means of existence of the Positivist 
hierarchy are also definitely prescribed. It must renounce all 
temporal power and all property; the priests “must not even 
inherit the latter from their families At first they will 
look to the free contributions of believers, afterwards to assist- 
ance from the public treasury, when the faith is universally 
adopted All that is allowed is the priests’ annual budget, 
the amount of which must depend on the temporal power,” and 
which will include a provision for printing, with a few exceptions, 
all their works. 

There are to be three orders—the aspirants, the vicars, and the 
priests proper—whose minimum stipends are fixed at 1201, 
2401., and 4801. respectively. There are to be philosophical 
presbyteries, each having seven priests and three vicars, “ whose 
residences may be changed at the will of the High Priest.” The 
Western world is to be blessed with two thousand of these insti- 
tutions, or twenty thousand priests :— 

“The supreme power is vested in the High Priest of Humanity, 
whose natural residence will be Paris, in the metropolis of the rege- 
nerated West. His stipend is five times that of ordinary priests, 
2400/., and he must have the aid of four national superiors, each of 
whom has a stipend of half the amount, 1200/., besides an allowance for 
the expense necessarily involved by his vast labours Marriage, 
Which other citizens may or may not contract, is obligatory on the 
priests; for the priestly office cannot be duly performed unless the 
man be constantly under the influence of woman.” 

The young Positivist's education is to be thus accomplished : 
during the first seven years it must be under the sole direction of 
his mother, and must be entirely spontaneous. By adoring her 
he is initiated in the rudiments of Positivist worship. Up to 
seven all study, even reading and writing, must be carefully 
eschewed. But after seven, habits of intellectual exertion are to 
be formed. As the moral growth goes on :— 

“He should practically sum up all his exercises in a song anda 
portrait, a hymn to his mother and a portrait of her. The first seven 
years before dentition. he will naturally be fetichist ; the next seven till 
puberty, he will be polytheist After receiving the sacrament of 
initiation, he goes each week to the school adjoining the temple of 
Humanity, there to hear from the priesthood perhaps one or two lec- 
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tures on the doctrine of Positivism The novitiate lasts seven 
years, for there are seven primary degrees in the hierarchy 

From Geometry up to Morals every young man must in seven years 
go through the objective ascent which it took Humanity so man 
centuries to accomplish During this scientific preparation the 
learner will be monotheistic.” 


At the outset the inhabitants of Western Europe are to read 
only living languages ; but during their last seven years they will 
take in the writers of Greece and Rome. 

The future citizen, after developing his private worship, is 
qualified for the direct adoration of Humanity and for the sacra- 
ment of admission, a sign that at length—his monotheistic delu- 
sions having passed away—he has attained the exalted truth of 
Positivism, and is ‘‘ competent to serve his family, his country, 
and Humanity.” 

Such is the religion of Positivism as revealed by Auguste 
Comte: a system which, practically, declares the universe godless; 
which substitutes for our ancient worship of the Great Source of 
all beings, adoration of our ancestors and of each other; which, in 
exchange for the belief in personal immortality, offers the possi- 
bility of fame, and the vague satisfaction of an unconscious 
identification with our successors; and which abolishes individual 
freedom in order to establish a state-paid priesthood. This priest- 
hood, co-operating with “ the patriciate’* in exclusive possession 
of the secular power, is to impose its laws on the great body of the 
community, to determine our social relations, to prescribe out 
religious ideas, and—by having sole control of education—to reduce 
existence to that dead level of apathetic uniformity which a system 
having a wonderful likeness to Positivism has already effected 
throughout China. Wrought out with an elaborateness of detail, 
only rivalled by the authoritative or sacred books of the Chinese 
and Hindoos, the régime of Positivism could scarcely have been 
produced in the Western world unless on the soil of France. 
To us it is but one example more of that abnormal tendency 
to organize and systematize which is both the merit and the bane 
of Frenchmen, and which, in the interests of order, has enabled 
tyrants over and over again to place in fetters a great nation 
eminently distinguished for the love of liberty. We shall hardly 
be expected gravely to discuss one by one each article and sacra- 
ment of the new faith. Moreover, we have not space wherein to 
express and justify the different degrees of approval and dis- 
approval with which we regard it, either as held by its more 





* “Two thousand bankers, a hundred thousand merchants, two hundred 
thousand manufacturers, four hundred thousand agriculturists—such are the 
numbers sufficient, in my judgment, to provide industrial chiefs for the 
hundred and twenty millions who inhabit Western Europe.” —Cuatechism. 
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discriminating and independent admirers, or by those more de- 
voted disciples who accept it in its totality as delivered to them 
by its founder. We must leave our readers to determine how far 
the following observations are applicable respectively to the two 
distinctive phases of Positivist doctrine and régime which we 
have attempted to portray. 

The most conspicuous feature of Positivism is its reduction of 
all phenomena within the limits of the system which it proclaims 
as true. The beneficent aspect of this organizing spirit, when 
subordinate to the intuitions of genius or the dictates of common 
sense, no thoughtful observer can fail to recognise: in the domain 
of science it arranges and classifies our possessions, it writes the 
history of their acquisition and deduces from it improved methods 
of future conquest. It frames hypotheses to account for pheno- 
mena not yet understood ; and so long as it admits that these are 
hypotheses and nothing more, they serve as scaffolding by which 
truths not previously known may be discovered. In the alterna- 
tions of synthesis and analysis which manifest themselves through- 
out the mental growth of individuals and of nations, synthetic 
action is the representative and result of the organizing spirit ; 
but a very large proportion of synthetic generalizations can only 
be provisional: succeeding analyses will demonstrate their limi- 
tations and inadequacy to embrace the last acquired facts. Those 
grand generalizations, the truth and completeness of which no 
subsequent knowledge can impugn, and which we therefore desig- 
nate as “laws of nature,” are few and far between. Very nearly 
approaching to this high order, we believe, is Comte’s compre- 
hensive generalization of the different phases of human progress 
—the theological, the metaphysical, and the scientific, with their 
corresponding social states. The line and order of march which 
he has pointed out have probably been followed by no people 
without deviation, and during the development of various races 
the divergence has undoubtedly been immense. Still we hold 
that the principle which he has laid down is essentially true, and 
that the course which he has traced out is typical of the progress 
ofhumanity. It also seems to us that a very high value should 
be assigned to’ his doctrine of the serial order of scientific deve- 
lopment, although a large array of facts constrain us to regard 
it as only an approximation to the truth ;* but, indeed, Comte 
himself does not insist that the history of science rigorously 
verifies it. 

“This classification of the sciences is not so easy a matter as it may 
appear. However natural it may be, it will always involve something, 





* This question is ably discussed by Mr. Herbert Spencer in his Essay on 
“The Genesis of Science.” 
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if not arbitrary, at; least artificial ; and in so far it will always involve 
imperfection Thus, it is clear that, in the system of the 
sciences, astronomy must come before physics properly so called ; and 
yet several branches of physics, above all optics, are indispensable to 
the complete exposition of astronomy.* . . . . Chemistry was actually 
introduced as a distinct science, in the East and in the West, several 
centuries before physics.” + 

However these admissions, together with other evidence of the 
same nature, detract from the completeness of the principle 
which M. Comte contends for, they are far from invalidating it; 
and viewing his classification and history of the sciences 
apart even from his theory of their successive evolution, no one 
can fail to be impressed with the admirable method, order, and 
lucidity‘which he displays, and which have deservedly contributed 
in no small degree to secure for him his European fame. But, 
while paying this just tribute to Comte as a great generalizer and 
representative of the organizing or synthetic spirit, we are keenly 
alive to the terrible abuses of the latter, and desire to point out 
its usurpations and its insidious alliances with the greatest tyrants 
of mankind. Philosophers may differ concerning the genesis of 
science, and concerning different scientific methods, and the world 
will wait patiently until, by the efflux of time, these questions are 
finally set at rest; but when a system is propounded which may 
have a direct bearing on the daily life of millions, it acquires un- 
speakable interest. 

We confess, in limine, to a horror of systems on both theo- 
retical and practical grounds: the many attempts to formularize 
nature and to prescribe the future of human existence, are the 
attempts of the finite to construct the infinite—of the limited 
individual to comprehend the boundless diversities and resources, 
and to foretell the unprecedented developments of collective 
humanity. Such attempts, from the Republic of Plato down- 
wards, have always failed; and we can only predict a like fate 
for the ideal organization which is to characterize the millennium 
of Comte. Experimentally, the history of France displays, for 
the instruction of mankind, how great are the evils which are 
generated by an indiscriminate love of system, formule—arti- 
ficial organization. The desire of Frenchmen to secure them 
has always been the most powerful instrument in the hands of 
‘their oppressors, and has established and imparts strength to that 
system of centralization by which the life of the provinces is one 
of chronic atrophy—their wonted vigour being absorbed by the 
capital, and by which individual liberty throughout the nation 1s 





Pep Positive Philosophy.” Translated by Harriet Martineau. Vol. i. pp. 
+ “Catechism of Positive Religion,” p. 213. 
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sacrificed to the all-engrossing idea of the State, and to the delu- 
sive love of administrative perfection. How much this system of 
polity—the French ideal of government—by securing a national 
approval of despotic methods of procedure, has contributed to 
effect the abject slavery of France at this hour, few Englishmen 
need to be told. And yet it is this system which Comte holds 
up as a model for the world. He informs us that “ Louis Napo- 
leon’s claim to notice is entirely dependent on a rare combination 
of the three practical qualities—energy, prudence, and perseve- 
rance ;” he eulogizes his coup d'état of the second of December 
as “the fortunate crisis which has lately set aside the parlia- 
mentary régime, and instituted a dictatorial republic,” and points 
to “the noble Czar” (Nicholas) as “the only temporal governor 
of real eminence of whom, up to the present time, our century 
can boast ;” and “ who, whilst he gives the immense empire of 
Russia all the progress compatible with its actual condition, pre- 
serves it by his energy and prudence from useless ferment.” 
Some of the ablest and most distinguished disciples of Comte 
emulate their master in doing homage to the autocratic form of 
government: Mr. Congreve has delivered to the inhabitants of 
“Modern Athens” a course of lectures in proof of the supreme 
wisdom and beneficence of the mighty despotism wielded by the 
Roman Cesars ; the French are envied their Napoleonism; and 
by faith the time is seen, still afar off, we are glad to say, when 
England itself shall be blest by a glorified Cromwell as its 
Dictator.* 

Even assuming, what we are far from conceding, that the per- 
fection of organization and administration should be the standard 
by which the polity of a people is to be judged, the results of this 
test alone justify us in denying that a system of despotism or 
centralization is the best for accomplishing the work proposed. 
It is attractive by its seeming effectiveness; but if closely ex- 
amined from within, the prevalent belief in its excellence will be 
found to be a delusion. Where no complaint may be uttered 
aloud, where the press is prostituted into an instrument of 
servile adulation, and where the executive forbids all criticism 
of its deeds, it is easy to hide administrative blunders and short- 
comings, to varnish over with official lies the most disastrous 





* When England has become regenerate, ¢.e., when “the gradual break-up 
of the colonial system” shall be accomplished, and when she has been stripped 
of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, according to promise (vide “Catechism,” 
pp. 337-8), the duty of government will be much more easily discharged by a 
single dictator than it could be now. We at length understand what for some 
time had greatly puzzled us, viz., by what inspiration, or logical outgrowth of 
Positivism, Mr. Congreve was constrained to demand that England should forth- 
with give up Gibraltar and India. Evidently it was to prepare the way for her 
Coming regeneration, and in order that the Scripture may be fulfilled. 
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consequences of a system radically wrong, and thus to present a 
fair face to the world. If the polity of a people influences its 
development and achievements—if a tree is known by its fruit, 
then surely that system which recognises most fully the principle 
of local self-government and the sovereignty of the individual, 
and thus virtually condemns dictatorships, central despotisms, 
hierarchical directors of the mind and conscience, or the impo- 
sition of the artificial organizations of philosophers, is justified 
by the position which England holds when compared with either 
of the States on which Comte and his disciples look with the 
greatest favour. Our empire is the largest and most powerful on 
the globe; our manufactures, commerce, and accumulated wealth 
are unequalled ; the wondrous inventions which are revolutioniz- 
ing the whole world are of English origin; in science and in art 
we need not be ashamed of comparison with the foremost nation; 
were we to leave out of the account the incomparable Shakespeare, 
our literature would still be unsurpassed; notwithstanding the 
diseases of our social system, which we suffer in common with 
other nations, we venture to affirm that, while our moral code is 
as perfect as that of any other people, the actual life of English 
men and women, considered as a whole, is purer, nobler, more 
generous, more just, than can be found in any despotic State ; and, 
most important of all, in physical and mental health, strength, 
energy, and force of character, the English surpass every other 
people. Confident of the truth of these assertions, we maintain 
that the position and achievements of the English nation demon- 
strate the falseness of the doctrine that executive perfection is 
proportionate to the absoluteness and extent of centralization of 
the governing power. Moreover, as the work of the State has to 
be done by men who are mortal, the fate of a people whose 
government is concentrated in a single hand, often hangs on the 
life of a man; and thus the stability of the political edifice is 
threatened every time the ruler dies, when an interregnum of 
tumult or civil war may succeed. The Roman world repeatedly 
witnessed the terrible contests of its rival emperors; Comte’s 
model governors of our own time had to walk through human 
blood to their respective thrones; Cromwell’s dictatorship died 
with him, and who shall foretell the fate of France when Louis 
Napoleon leaves it ? 

lf, however, for executive purposes, the system which M. 
Comte would inaugurate were proved to be perfect, we should 
still deplore its universal establishment as the greatest bane of 
humanity. Only by individual action, both physical and mental, 
can the human race be developed and educated. Brains, as well 
as muscles, suffer atrophy as the penalty of inaction. ‘The child 
first creeps, and then runs. Every tumble teaches it caution, and 
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forces it to balance itself more perfectly. Would it be benefited 
by being conveyed the length of each of its little journeys across 
the room, for the sake of accomplishing them faster, or for the 
sake of saving it a number of falls ? As surely as the child would 
be injured by such benevolent interference, so surely would the 
growth of man be impeded, and his nature dwarfed by subjecting 
him to any system by which the need of individual activity, poli- 
tical, social, or religious, would be lessened, as is the case under 
despotic governments. They relieve him of all care and respon- 
sibility for the State of which he forms a part; they provide him 
with stereotyped ideas concerning his social relations, to which 
he must perforce conform; and impose on him a theological 
formula which they call religion, and which is admirably calcu- 
lated to deaden the subtlest thoughts and noblest feelings of which 
his soul is capable. Man in his normal state is ever trying 
experiments ; instructed by failures, and guided by the wisdom 
they impart, he makes his grandest discoveries, and achieves his 
noblest successes. Still persisting when defeated, he forces 
defeat itself to lead him to victory. Since the first recognition 
of the authority of the primeval Patriarchs to the election of 
the President of the American democracy, how many methods 
of government have been tried and abandoned! ‘Theocracy, 
autocracy, oligarchy, constitutionalism, and democracy, with their 
endless modifications, have severally in their working yielded some- 
thing to our stock of knowledge as to the forms best adapted to 
each stage of development, and to the distinctive conditions of 
men, and have thus laid the foundation of a philosophy of 
government which further experience only can complete. One 
universal and unchangeable system of government would be as 
fatal to human growth as, to the extent of its power, is the 
hierarchical government of the Roman Church. Fulness, and 
perfection of existence, individually or nationally, is not evinced 
by uniformity, but by multiformity, not by assimilation, but by 
differentiation—a differentiation, be it observed, the result of 
spontaneous organic evolution, and not, as proposed by M. 
Comte, the artificial creation of that conjoint authority of 
patricians and priests which is to be supreme in the Positivist 
nillennium. 

Fortunately for humanity, political, social or religious fanatics 
never obtain universal power, or all the sects would be extirpated, 
and human existence would be reduced to one dead level—a 
monotonous repetition of like thoughts, aims, and actions, from 
generation to generation. This is the ideal of the Roman Church, 
and this is what Philip II. made a reality in Spain. The mental 
apathy and helplessness of the mass of the subjects of States thus 
governed, is the irresistible confutation of those philanthropists 

[Vol. LXIX. No. CKXXVI.]—New Series, Vol. XIII. No.l. Z 
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who, enchanted by Imperialism as the form of government which 
could, if it would, most effectually enforce their theoretical 
systems, constitute themselves its apostles or apologists. It avails 
nothing to say that, though despotism, as ordinarily conceived of, 
is founded in selfishness and is maintained by superstition, the 
despotism anticipated by its philosophical advocates will be founded 
on science and inspired by benevolence: the most enthusiastic 
reformers are notoriously the most persistent tyrants. Believing 
only in themselves, they desire to crush every individuality but 
their own. We shall immediately see how much more desirable, 
in the eyes of M. Comte, are credulity and superstition, than 
any tendency to independent thought. And we may add that 
Mr. Congreve, in his pamphlet on India, follows closely in the 
footsteps of his master, by turning from the educated classes to 
appeal to women and working-men. 

If these philosophers could have their way, men, hitherto free, 
would be cowed and subdued by two mighty abstractions—Civi- 
lization and the State. Instead of regarding the State as insti- 
tuted for the security and convenience of man, these teachers 
insist that man exists for the State, and that civilization is of 
more importance than the citizen. They tell us that, instead of 
regarding local self-government, municipal institutions, trial by 
jury, and the responsibility of the suffrage as means by which 
the people may be practically educated and fitted to take their 
several parts in the determination and maintenance of their indi- 
vidual rights and liberties, we should, if truly enlightened, look 
upon them as only occasions of confused babbling. 

“The actual form of dictatorial power’ [in France], says M. Comte, 
“already permits the direct propagation of all thought that has a ten- 
dency to reconstruction. For it has at last broken the power, which 
could lead to no good, of mere talkers During the last four 
years the reason of the people has suffered profoundly from the unfor- 
tunate exercise of universal suffrage. It has received a bad bias, 
whereas it had previously been preserved from all constitutional 
sophisms, and from Parliamentary intrigues. The rich and the literary 
class had had a monopoly of them. A blind spirit of pride has been 
developed in our proletaires, and they have been led to think that they 
could settle the highest social questions without any serious study. 
The southern populations of Western Europe have been much less 
tainted by this evil. The resistance of Catholicism has sheltered them 
against the metaphysical influence of Protestantism or Deism. But 
reading negative books begins to spread the spirit even there. ‘Turn 
where I will, it is only with women that I ean find support. This is 
the consequence of their wholesome exclusion from political action.” 

The sublime egotism implied in these avowals of M. Comte, 
which virtually declare that, unless we become as little children, 
we shall in no wise be able to apprehend his exalted teaching, is 
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only less notable than the illustration which they afford of the 
mental abjectness and degeneracy demanded and perpetuated by 
those who would fain establish their doctrines and systems by the 
authority of the State. So far are we from accepting any such 
method of dogmatism as a means of elevating and bettering man- 
kind, that, even though we believed all M. Comte’s doctrines to 
be substantially true, we should still consider their authoritative 
instillation into the minds of the people as a questionable boon. 
There is one thing more important than truth itself, viz., Life. 
It is better to grow in strength and to enlarge our existence by 
wrestling with error, than to suffer that atrophy of our powers 
and that contraction of soul induced by supinely resting in the 
complacent consciousness that we already possess the truth. It 
is better that our own thoughts and deeds should be a series of 
blunders, than that we should be thought for and acted for by 
others. He who devolves his task on another, defrauds himself. 
Deeds are at once the means of development and the tests of 
truth. The Divine method of education consists in training men 
at once to think for themselves, and to translate their ideas into 
acts. In their concrete forms, truth and error, which in the 
abstract could not be distinguished, are easily recognised. The 
benefits of the one, and the evils of the other are the impressive 
admonitions by which God's discipline is enforced and his lessons 
of wisdom made memorable; while individual action—physical, 
intellectual, and moral—and therefore individual freedom, are the 
conditions of national health and strength, and thus of all national 
greatness really worthy of the name. 

If we would live our own life and walk erect, we must defend 
ourselyes as resolutely against spiritual as against political des- 
potism. Great men take possession of us, and rule over us with 
a subtle power far more difficult to resist than that of the sword. 
Rome conquered Greece by her arms, but the spirit of Greece 
enthroned itself in the capital of the Cesars, and mastered the 
Roman world. The conquest of China by the Manchoo Tartars 
is but another version of the same truth: these hardy warriors 
gained the empire by their valour, but a higher civilization than 
their own has overpowered them, and they have become the 
willing servants of Confucius and his peers, who are the real 
masters of the kingdom. For a long period after the revival of 
learning, how absolutely Aristotle ruled Europe! The dominion 
of Christ and Paul over the human mind is attested by the vast 
area of Christendom; while the densely-peopled East, together 
with the islands of the Indian Ocean, and a large part of Africa, 
8 overshadowed by Manu, Buddha, or Mahomet. The millions 
whom these mighty spirits have awed into subjection by virtue 
of their diviner thoughts, now fear to interrogate nature for them- 
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selves: they dare not contemplate the Infinite, except through 
the medium of the prophets whom they worship. . Though in 
every age some, more courageous than their fellows, struggle to 
free themselves from the systems which encompass them, how few 
there are whose spirits are not entirely subdued by the inexorable 
power of form! A great thinker arises and charms us by his 
magic: convinced of the truth of certain of his doctrines, we 
forthwith deliver ourselves spell-bound into his hands: discredit- 
ing our own thoughts, we accept his indiscriminately ; and, sur- 
rendering our spiritual liberty, we slavishly labour for the enlarge- 
ment of his individuality, and for the spread of his ideas. But 
this personal attraction by which great souls constrain the lesser 
to gravitate towards and revolve around them is not inevitable. 
Truth is more powerful than persons; and in proportion as our 
minds are developed, and the consciousness of our individuality 
is awakened, so that we dare to contemplate truth for ourselves, it 
will counterpoise and overcome the force of personal ascendency, 
attracting us to itself. Thus, obedience will be reconciled with 
freedom; for though, while subservient to persons, we are in 
bondage, by allegiance to truth we become free. 

The great reputation which M. Comte has justly earned 
constrains our respectful attention to any proposals or opinions 
emanating from him, however opposed to our own convictions ; 
but the dogmatism with which he propounds his theories and 
schemes, as though the former were ascertained truths, and 
the latter their inevitable application, and the inflated egotism 
which enables him, while stamping British freedom with the 
opprobrious epithet of “anarchy,” to justify and applaud the 
most despotic governments, under the miserable delusion that 
they will most rapidly facilitate the realization of his system, 
and that even at the cost of their terrible tyranny the world 
would be benefited by its forcible imposition, are an im- 
pressive warning against blindly yielding ourselves to the 
guidance of any man, however disinterested, however wise he 
may seem to us. Such arrogance as this calls for our most 
vehement protest and resistance, not only as subversive of indi- 
vidual liberty, but as wholly inconsistent with the true scientific 
spirit, or those principles of Positive Philosophy to which Comte 
himself professes allegiance. 

Departing from those principles, he presumes to foretel what scien- 
tific truths will be capable of practical application, and actually pro- 
scribes various branches of Positivescience, arbitrarily asserting that 
their cultivation is useless and a sign of intellectual degeneracy !— 

“ We subjectively, then, condense all astronomical theories round our 
globe as a centre; and we absolutely reject all theories which, as dis- 
connected with our globe, are by that fact at once mere idle questions, 
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even granting them to be within our reach. This leads us finally to 
eliminate, not merely the so-called sidereal astronomy, but also all 
planetary studies which concern stars invisible to the naked eye, and 
which have consequently no real influence on the earth. The true 
domain of astronomy will now, as at the beginning of things, be 
limited to the five planets which have always been known, together 
with the sun, equally the centre of their movements as of the earth’s, 
and the moon, our only satellite in the heavens We put aside 
all inquiries, as absurd as they are idle, as to the temperature of the 
stars or their internal constitution Biology may be led to lay 
too much stress on insignificant beings or acts.” 


In spite of the declamations of academicians, the intellect and 
heart alike demand, we are told, the suppression of all such 
aberrations. The elder Herschel little thought how heinously he 
was sinning against the ordinations of Positivism by his magni- 
ficent speculations on the sidereal universe, and by his grand 
conception of the nebular hypothesis—a hypothesis in no degree 
disproved by the resolution of the particular nebule on which it 
was founded into galaxies of stars. Laplace was labouring in 
vain when he constructed his wonderful and truth-like cosmo- 
gony of the solar system. The piercing intellects of Adams and 
Le Verrier were occupied on an “idle theory” when they asto- 
nished Europe and America by the greatest intellectual triumph 
mankind has witnessed. We are aware that, inconsistently with the 
paragraph above quoted, Comte, in his Positive Philosophy, sheds 
a glance of benignant approval on Laplace, whose hypothesis, he 
says, “tends to explain the general circumstances of our system, 
viz., the common direction of all the planets from west to east, 
that of their rotations, and that of their satellites; also, the 
small eccentricity of all the orbits; and, finally, the small incli- 
nation of their planes, especially in comparison with that of the 
solar equator.”* But even the chapter in which this passage 
occurs is closed by the assertion that “ the field of Positive Phi- 
losophy lies wholly within the limits of our solar system, the 
study of the universe being inaccessible in any Positive sense.” 
Whereupon his English annotator, Professor Nichol, observes,— 
“Comte speaks much too absolutely here in oversight of what 
astronomical researches have really accomplished.”+ 

The marvellous, unexpected, and beneficent applications of 
knowledge which, in the first instance, were acquired solely in 
order to satiate scientific curiosity, are too numerous to be re- 
counted. He who dares to foretel what branches of investiga- 
tion will prove fruitful and what barren does but peril his own 





* “The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte.” Frecly translated and 
condensed by Harriet Martineau, Vol. i. p. 211. 
+ Ibid. p. 214. 
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reputation. It is curious to observe how Comte stands rebuked 
by his own words :-—_ 

“Some of the most important arts are derived from speculations, 
pursued during long ages with a purely scientific intention. For 
instance, the ancient Greek geometers delighted themselves with beau- 
tiful speculations on conic sections; these speculations wrought, after 
a long series of generations, the renovation of astronomy; and out 
of this has the art of navigation attained a perfection which it never 
could have reached otherwise than through the speculative labours of 
Archimedes and Apollonius.’’* 

We should like to know whether M. Comte would have ap- 
-proved the successive researches of Dr. T. Thomson and of M. 
Soubeiran in 1831, and those of M. Dumas in 1834, which re- 
sulted in the discovery and accurate analysis of a substance pre- 
viously known as chloride of olefiant gas, or the Dutch liquid. 
These gentlemen certainly had not the remotest notion of the 
blessings to millions of millions of human beings of which they 
were the unconscious originators; and we very much doubt 
whether even Comte himself could have foreseen- that, thirteen 
years after Dumas had truly determined the chemical formula of 
the fluid in question as C, H, Cl,, and had appropriately named it 
Chloroform, Professor Simpson would immortalize himself, in the 
Comtian sense, by revealing to humanity that in this fluid it 
possesses a power by which it may abolish for ever the terrible 
tortures of the surgeon’s knife, and annul the primeval curse pro- 
rong on women—“ In sorrow shalt thou bring forth chil- 

ren.” 

Notwithstanding the sentimental apotheosis of women in the 
religion of Positivism as “the most perfect representative of the 
Great Supreme Being,” the contempt for her intellectual capacity 
which is repeatedly expressed in the. new revelation, as well as 
the doctrine of eternal widowhood, reminds us of the Institutes 
of Manu. Literary “compositions of secondary importance will 
be generally left to the spontaneous impulses of women or pro- 
letaires Morals for women must be rather an art than a 
science.” We are told that women can never follow the filiation 
of the sciences in detail ; they must be content to see in outline 
that such filiation is possible. “The contemplations of women 
can hardly pass with good result beyond the sphere of private 
life.” That, in their laws, “ practical” legislators should reflect 
the-ideas of their time concerning the capacity and legitimate 
sphere of woman, however completely those ideas have been formed 
from seeing her as the slave or property of man, is to be ex- 
pected ; but that Comte could not infer the intellectual poten- 





* Ibid. p. 201. 
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tiality of women generally from the special instances of womanly 
greatness which may be cited, despite the social and legal disad- . 
vantages under which she still suffers even in England, is only 
another proof how completely his understanding was enthralled 
by his egotistic love of organization. How women will like 
that law of Positivism which forbids them from ever inheriting 
or holding property, we leave them to declare. 

Comte’s doctrine of subjective immortality, or of incorporation 
into the “Great Supreme Being,” expresses an attribute of 
human nature which all men recognise. The incipient love of 
fame is probably experienced by every human being who is so far 
emancipated from the claims of his animal nature as to’ be - 
. capable of a thrill of sympathy with his kind ; while the full 
grown passion has, with some divine exceptions, dominated the 
great souls of every age, has acted as an inspiring genius— 
transforming its votaries into heroes—and is thus a great motive 
power of civilization. But Comte, seemingly resolved to deny 
the existence of what he cannot see or verify, asserts, that this 
subjective incorporation is the only immortality reserved for man. 

The assertion may be true, for who can sustain an affirmation 
to the contrary by authentic knowledge? But, whether true or 
untrue, is it accordant with that spirit of genuine Positivism 
which, affirming only what it observes, and recognising the limits 
of the knowable, confesses its powerlessness to penetrate beyond ? 
As there is a credulity of scepticism, so there is a dogmatism of 
negation: the one deserves only contempt, but it behoves 
all who care for intellectual freedom to stamp the other with 
reprobation. 

Where the sphere of knowledge ends that of imagination begins; 
and though even concerning the latter realm men listen to the 
wisest of their race with reverent eagerness, and are fain to descry 
its mysteries with their eyes, every independent spirit will meditate 
on the solemn and momentous theme for himself. To forbid the 
human mind from heeding its instinctive longings for a continuance 
of individual existence by declaring authoritatively that those 
instincts are perverted, is as presumptuous as it is futile. Whether 
the prophetic desires of the soul be or be not destined for fulfil- 
ment, they have embodied themselves as the very essence of the 
religious faith of almost every people of ancient and modern times, 
and have forced the great of all ages to give them expression. The 
more we extend our knowledge of the boundless regions which 
invite us to explore their wonders, the more intensely do we feel 
the littleness of our span of life, and long for an infinite future 
in which to satiate our awakened curiosity; while, on the other 
hand, the more our hearts have been nourished and enlarged by 
the tender and hallowing influences of personal love, and by the 
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wider sympathies which bind us to our race, the more deeply 
and persistently do we feel the need that, in some form or other, 
these endearing relations may endure, and the more terrible do 
we feel the stroke which severs them. We know too well that 
such pleadings of the intellect and heart avail but little to allay 
our doubts of individual immortality—so much is there to be 
said on the other side; but they surely justify us in refusing to 
close our eyes to the possibilities of the future at the bidding of 
any mortal, who, in this realm of mystery, however large his 
intellect or extensive his knowledge, can know no more than 
ourselves. 

After all, however, we are not surprised that in the most bene- 
volent minds there should be a stern reaction against that anti- 
mundane spirit peculiarly characteristic of Oriental faith, and 
which has incorporated itself as a distinctive element of Chris- 
tianity: spirit and matter, God and the world, the soul and the 
body are affirmed to be antagonistic, or at enmity with each 
other. Inevitably resulting from this conception is the doctrine 
that spiritual perfection can only be attained by withdrawal from 
the world, by self-mortification, and by the denial or annihilation 
of all corporeal desires. 

The ancient Hindoo scriptures are pervaded by this belief: 
the divine Krishna thus speaks,— 


“When a man has put away all desires which enter the heart, and is 
satisfied by himself in himself, when his heart is not troubled in adver- 
sities, and all enjoyment in pleasures is fled, when he is free from 
passion, fear, and anger, and constant in meditation, he is called a Muni 
(Saint). That man possesses spiritual knowledge who is free from 
desire towards any object, and neither delights in nor is averse from 
whatever he meets with, be it good or bad. He into whom all desires 
enter in the same manner as rivers enter the ocean, which is (always) 
full yet does not move its bed, can obtain tranquillity. This is the 
condition of the Supreme Being.”’ 


That is, a condition absolutely free from the influence of 
matter. 
St. Paul says,— 


“TI delight in the law of God after the inward man: but I see 
another law in my members warring against the law in my mind, an 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my members. 
. . « » To be carnally-minded is death, to be spiritually-minded is life 
and peace. Because the carnal mind is enmity against God 
If ye live after the flesh ye shall die; but if ye through the spirit 
shall mortify the deeds of the body ye shall live.” 


How thoroughly Paul applies this doctrine to determine what 
is the highest relation of the sexes, is shown in the seventh 
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chapter of his First Epistle to the Corinthians. Marriage is 
emphatically disapproved and discouraged :— 

“He that is unmarried careth for the things that belong to the 
Lord, how he may please the Lord. But he that is married careth for 
the things of the world, how he may please his wife. There is a dif- 
ference also between a wife and a virgin. The unmarried woman 
careth for the things of the Lord, that she may be holy both in body 
and in spirit; but she that is married careth for the things of the 
world, how she may please her husband.” 

Paul’s ideal life involves absolute mortification of the sexual 
affections, and he only countenances marriage as a concession to 
human frailty, in order to avert a greater evil. The great disciple’s 
teaching was sanctioned not only by the life of his Master, but, im- 
plicitly, by his words when he said, ‘‘ And there be eunuchs that 
have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven's sake.” 
Co-operating with this doctrine of self-mortification and renuncia- 
tion of the world—a doctrine which, under various modifications, 
is co-extensive with the conception of evil and the conflicting 
emotions of the human heart—Christianity transfers the thoughts 
and interests of man from this world to the next, by a power far 
more effective than the desire of perfection or the love of God: 
it terrifies the worldling with the eternal torments of hell; and to 
him who has become dead to the world and to all its claims on his 
affections, it promises everlasting joy. The young man who had 
kept all the commandments from his youth up could only gain 
“eternal life” by giving all that he had to the poor, and by 
severing all his social ties in order to follow Christ. 

“ Every one,” says he, “ that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father or mother, or wife or children, or lands, for my name’s 
sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life.” 


But, powerful as these motives were for neglecting the ordinary 
claims and duties, and all the pleasures of earthly existence, they 
_were enormously re-enforced by the belief of the apostles and 
early Christians that the world would speedily come to an end. 
Indeed Paul's teaching is in great measure based on this assump- 
tion, and absolutely needs it in order to become intelligible. Paul 
was too wise to have preached a doctrine which involved the self- 
senceniations of mankind, had he not believed the end to be at 
vand :— 

“But this I say, brethren, the time is short: it remaineth both 
that they that have wives be as though they had none; and they that 
weep as though they wept not; and they that rejoice as though they 
rejoiced not; and they that buy as though they possessed not; and 
they that use this world as not abusing it: for the fashion of this world 
passeth away.” 
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Motives so overwhelming as are here presented to the believer, 
annihilated the present in view of that future where the awful 
drama of the last judgment transfixed his eager gaze, and filled 
him with contending hope and fear. Paul, after enumerating his 
many worldly advantages before he became a Christian, expresses 
for them the utmost contempt: he counts them “ but dung ” that 
he “may win Christ.” The disgusting asceticism of the Christian 
Platonists of Alexandria; the self-mutilation of Origen ; the mil- 
lions of monks and nuns who have excelled the rést of man- 
kind in mortifying or gratifying their natural appetites ; and the 
general apathy regarding all public interests, except those pertain- 
ing to missionarism and the propagation of the faith, the discou- 
ragement of intellectual culture, hostility to science, and insensi- 
bility to art, and the ignorance of themselves and of the planet on 
which they live, which characterize the great body of devout Chris- 
tians throughout Europe, are the monstrous but legitimate effects 
of that doctrine of “ other-worldliness” and self-abnegation which 
had its most powerful advocate in the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

These baneful results may well discredit the idea of im- 
mortality, associated as it has so long been with the intensest 
egotism, with a selfishness which is restrained now only that it 
may be more abundantly gratified hereafter, and with a neglect of 
all the highest duties which individual culture, as well as social and 
civic relations, impose. We hope and believe that the reaction 
will continue until it has accomplished its beneficent work :— 

“Men are tired of straining their thought along the diameter of the 
universe to seek for a Holy of Holies in whatever is opposite to their 
life; they find a worship possible, even irresistible, at home, and on the 
roadside a place as fit to kneel as on the pavement of the Milky Way. 
The old antagonism between the world that now is and any other that 
has been or is to come, has been modified for them, or has even entirely 
ceased. The earth is no place of diabolic exile, which the ‘prince of 
the power of the air’ ever fans and darkens with his wing; and were 
it even, as was once believed, appointed to perish, this would be not 
because its failure was complete, but because its task was done. No 
vengeance burns in the sunshine which mellows its fruits and paints its 
grass ; no threatenings flash from the starry eyes that watch over it by 
night. It is not only the home of each man’s personal affections, 
but the native country of his very soul ; where first he found in what a 
life he lives, and to what heaven he tends; where he has met the touch 
of spirits higher than his own, and of Him that is highest of all. It is 
the abode of every ennobling relation, the scene of every worthy toil ; 
the altar of his vows, the observatory of his knowledge, the temple of 
his worship. Whatever succeeds to it will be its sequel, not its opposite, 
will resume the tale wherever silence overtakes it, and be blended into 
one life by sameness of persons, and continuity of plan.”’* 





* “ Westminster Review,” Vol. I. New Series, p. 221. 
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When the truth thus eloquently expressed shall obtain general 
recognition, we believe that the sentiment of individual immor- 
tality, no longer hostile to mundane existence and happiness, will 
be welcomed back by the noblest of our race, and that its influ- 
ence will be fraught only with beneficence. An instinct so deep 
and universal as this, is no result of aimless caprice, but must 
have a profound meaning. Whatever that meaning may be, 
we believe in the wisdom and goodness which has veiled it in 
mystery. While thus admonished that the proper sphere of 
our interests, our affections, and our duties is the earth on which 
we live, the chief constituents of our religious nature—wonder, 
imagination, awe, reverence, humility, and childlike trust, the 
-bloom and flower of our being—derive their most appropriate 
stimulus and nourishment from those subtle influences which 
come from the infinite realm of the Unknown; that realm of the 
mysterious which lies beyond and surrounds the known, and 
which, though ever receding, is, in relation to us, ever widening 
as the area of Positive knowledge extends. 

When withdrawing from the din and roar of the busy world 
we enter alone into the great temple of God, and contemplate its 
measureless canopy of stars, the circling planets of our own vast 
yet little system, the history of our native earth as inscribed 
in its strata, the mysterious procession of the myriad forms of 
life of which it has been the seene—when we pass from the colossal 
inhabitants of the primeval forests to the microscopic animals, 
amillion of which are entombed in a square inch of rock, and 
call to mind that each of these possessed a complicated organism 
conferring motion, perception, appetites, and the power of grati- 
fying them—it is much less by the phenomena we actually con- 
template than by what they suggest and point to as beyond, 
that our souls are hushed in wonder or rapt in worship. Doubt- 
less the intellect has its own intense satisfaction in adding to its 
stores and in generalizing its facts, but deeper far than this love 
of knowledge for itself are the yearnings of the heart to feel 
assured of its relation to the source of life—to gather from our 
questionings of nature even the faintest intimation of whence are 
we, what are we, and whither do we tend. The more conscious 
we are of the profound mystery of life, and the higher we lift up 
the outer veil by the help of science, the greater our sphere of 
wonder, the vaster the region which imagination—strengthened 
with added knowledge—is invited to traverse, the stronger our 
feelings of humility and awe, and the deeper our faith, our reve- 
tence, and our child-like trust in the infinite goodness as well as 
power of the Universal Parent. 

M. Comte affirms “the necessary incompatibility of Theology 
and Positivism,” and declares it to be “a consequence of the 
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irreconcileable opposition between laws and supernatural will. 
- What becomes,” says he, “ of the wonderful order we have traced, 
which by a graduated series connects our noblest moral attributes 
with the lowest natural phenomena, if we introduce an infinite 
power? The capricivus action of such a power would allow of 
no prevision. It would threaten our order with an entire sub- 
version.” He also asserts that “ Monotheism is irreconcileable 
with the existence in our nature of the instincts of benevolence, 
the inclinations which lead all creatures to a mutual union, in- 
stead of devoting themselves separately to their Creator.” We 
readily admit that the Monotheism of the Hebrews, of Christen- 
dom, and of Islam, is incompatible both with the Positivist’s 
doctrine of the immutability of the laws of nature, and with his 
faith in the spontaneous goodness of the human heart. But we 
are unable to perceive that this admission affects in the least the 
reasonableness of Monotheism per se. In the childhood of our 
race, men created God in their own image, ascribing to him the 
faculties, affections, passions, vindictiveness, and caprice inherent 
in themselves. Science, being still afar off, gave no aid to 
correct or elevate their conceptions, which at length became so 
firmly rooted in the primeval mind, that the first historian of 
Monotheism viewed in reverse order the mental process here 
indicated, and thus, writing its history backwards, declared that 
“God created man in his image.” But because the ancient 
scriptures of man are discredited by our discovery of the infinitely 
more ancient and reliable scriptures of nature, which declare the 
God of the Hebrews to be a being of Hebrew imagination, we 
do not see that man is called upon to relinquish his idea of 4 
God who is not capricious but unchangeable. It seems to us 
that a recognition of our incapacity to understand the nature of 
God, does not necessarily involve the acceptance of M. Comte’s 
doctrine that Theism, equally with the belief in immortality, is 
both unphilosophical and inimical to man, and that it is his 
duty to cease entirely from speculating on the subject. While 
humbly recognising that man’s most exalted ideas of the Ultimate 
Principle make not the faintest approach to the reality, we look 
on the invariable order, amazing perfection, and general bene- 
ficence of nature, as aids to conceive of it—intimations and 
reflexions of the immutable will, transcendant wisdom, and bound: 
less love, which constrain us to adore and worship. We are inca 
pable of appreciating the state of mind which feels that such 
worship is irreconcileable with the duty of living for others, which 
Comte contends is distinctive of Positivism. The fact that 
children have a father to revere and love does not detract from 
their power of loving and of serving each other, but rather knits 
them together in stronger bonds—nay, it is the very basis an 
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origin of their union. None can be more alive than ourselves to 

the vast amount of misery which theological beliefs have inflicted _ 
on mankind, but the wars which they have originated, and the 

frightful tortures and cold-blooded murders which they have 

prompted and sanctioned, were not due to the existence of these 

beliefs simply as such, but to the egotism of their expounders, who, 

not distinguishing between the spheres of knowledge and specula- 

tion, between truth and opinions, delivered their own dicta as 

infallible. 

M. Comte claims for the worship of Humanity the superiority 
of reality, and affirms that the creed of the Theist is mere an- 
thropomorphism, and that he is but the worshipper of his own 
ideas. We accept the statement, but not the conclusion in- 
tended to be conveyed in it. The Positivist worships human 
beings as he knows them either in life or in history ; or, he wor- 
ships them after subtracting their faults and weaknesses, and 
idealizing their virtues. In the one case his worship, being of 
frail creatures like himself, can neither prompt him to noble 
deeds nor exert a hallowing influence on his life ; in the other, 
his claim for the superiority of reality is annulled; while, 
however, he may idealize his objects, they must ever remain 
associated with the limitations of humanity, and consequently 
he is not only a worshipper of his own ideas, but of his own ideas 
after they are shorn of those majestic proportions which, if 
unrestrained, they would instinctively and unconsciously assume, 
while aspiring to realize even the feeblest conception of the 
Source of all being. 

Since the mysterious and incomprehensible perfection of the 
Divine attributes transcends the possible perfection of humanity 
as immeasurably as the infinite exceeds the finite, there is a 
sphere for endless progress in our contemplations and concep- 
tions of those attributes, and for the consequent reaction of those 
conceptions, which, in the sphere of morals, are at once the 
power which moulds, the spirit which inspires, and we hope 
and believe will become more and more the influence which 
hallows both our personal and national existence. Here we see 
the imperative reason for giving the largest scope and most 
unrestrained activity to our intellectual faculties when aspiring 
to conceive of the Divine Nature—appending only one condition, 
viz., an abiding consciousness and recognition of the barrier 
which divides the regions of imagination from those of knowledge. 
This alone is the insuperable safeguard against spiritual usurpa- 
tion, the solvent of all thought which would otherwise petrify 
into dead immoveable institutions, and the lasting guarantee 
of spiritual advancement. 

The contemplations and conceptions of the Positivist who 
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worships his kind are bounded, as we have said, by the limita- 
tions which he knows are incident to humanity; idealize as he 
may, he can never free himself of the belief that no perfect man 
or woman has ever trod this planet. How, then, is it possible 
that any one but the ignorant and unreflective can ever feel the 
glow. of genuine devotion when he bows himself to a being whose 
nature he knows to have been but a fragmentary representative of 
the ideal of man, or when he worships his best conception of this 
ideal itself knowing it to be an idol of his own creation? These 
fatal weaknesses of Positivism have no application to the Theist: 
the fervour of his adoration is deadened by no secret conscious- 
ness that the object of his worship is marred with imperfection ; 
for however great and glorious may be the attributes he ascribes 
to it, he feels assured that they are infinitely surpassed by the 
Reality itself. 


Art. I].—REcoLLECTIONS OF SHELLEY AND Byron. 


Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron. By ¥. J. 
Trelawny. London: Edward Moxon. 1858. 


R. TRELAWNY has done well in giving this manly and 
carelessly written little volume to the world: it will at least 
revive the personal memory of two Englishmen who, though long 
dead, can never be altogether of the past. Without telling much 
of either with which we were not previously acquainted, the infor- 
mation communicated is the result of intimate personal know- 
ledge, and, gathered during the intervals of a familiar acquaint- 
ance, comes out with such freshness and vigour, that it possesses 
nearly all the merit of novelty; and the striking features of cha- 
racter are brought forward in much stronger relief, than in the 
tame and wearisome biography of which one at least was the 
victim. It is the least enviable appanage of genius that it perpe- 
tuates by its own lustre those faults and weaknesses which repose 
in the graves of meaner men; the biographer, even though a 
friend, cannot ignore these; and while he avoids giving them 
undue prominence, cannot forget that truth has its claims, as well 
as genius. 

We recognise Shelley in these sketches as he appeared in his 
works—the gentle, guileless, noble soul who persisted in putting 
himself wrong with the world, and who rashly and fearlessly 
launched his indignant sarcasm at the cant and bigotry and sel- 
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fishness of society, without indicating any rational plan for its 
regeneration. Had he possessed a friend sufficiently influential 
and judicious to have delayed the publication of “ Queen Mab” 
for ten years, Shelley's lot might have been far different. How 
could he reasonably expect forbearance from a society whose 
creed, by a portion of it sincerely venerated, he so recklessly out- 
raged ? The wisest man feels himself to be an infant if he at- 
tempts to understand the doctrine of Original Sin ; and yet it was 
this problem that the youthful and inexperienced Shelley dared to 
grapple in his poem, in a spirit of unparalleled rashness and pre- 
sumption. 

Mr. Trelawny was for some time, as is well known, the compa- 
nion of Byron and Shelley during their voluntary exile in Italy. 
Too manly and too honest to believe in the justice of the tremendous 
calumnies which drove Shelley from England, and deprived him 
of his children, he was yet, like all who ever came to personal 
knowledge of Shelley, astonished to find what manner of man 
was this of whom all who did not know him spoke so ill. We 
see him as Mr. Trelawny saw him, more than thirty years since, 
in the following scene :— 

* Swiftly gliding in, blushing like a girl, a tall thin stripling held out 
both his hands; and although I could hardly believe, as I looked at his 
flushed, feminine, and artless face, that it could be the poet, I re- 
turned his warm pressure. After the ordinary greetings and cour- 
tesies, he sat down and listened. I was silent from astonishment ; was 
it possible this mild-looking, beardless boy could be the veritable mon- 
ster at war with all the world ?—excommunicated by the fathers of 
the Church, deprived of his civil rights by a grim Lord Chancellor, 
discarded by every member of his family, and denounced by the rival 
sages of our literature as the founder of a Satanic school? I could 
not believe it ; it must be a hoax. He was habited like a boy, in black 
jacket and trousers, which he seemed to have outgrown, or his tailor, 
as is the custom, had shamefully stinted him in his ‘ sizings.’”’ 


His wife's personal appearance, née Godwin, the authoress of 
“Frankenstein,” is sketched on the same occasion :— 


“The most striking feature in her face was her calm, grey eyes. 
She was rather under the English standard of woman’s height, very 
fair and light-haired, witty, social and animated in the society of 
friends, though mournful in solitude ; like Shelley, though in a minor 
degree, she had the power of expressing her thoughts in varied and 
appropriate words, derived from familiarity with the works of our 
vigorous old writers. Neither of them used obsolete or foreign 
words,” 

The artless and natural character of Shelley endeared him to 
the few who had the privilege of personal knowledge; and, 
as appears from these sketches, contrasted very favourably with 
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the artificial manner and undisguised egotism of Byron—but, in 
truth, the latter was only himself when in the stillness of night 
he was engaged in composition, and absorbed into forgetfulness 
of his physical deficiences and his chronic starvation. 

Mr. Trelawny gives a more minute and circumstantial detail 
than has previously appeared, of the miserable circumstances at- 
tending the deaths of Shelley and his companion Mr. Williams. 
The letter which the latter had despatched to his wife on the pre- 
vious day, informing her and Mrs. Shelley of their proposed return 
to the home in the Gulf of Spezzia, where both ladies were 
anxiously expecting their husbands, who had been unexpectedly 
detained in Leghorn, is surely, breathing as it does the warmest 
affection, destined to be so sadly quenched, the most touching 
document ever preserved from oblivion. The condition of the two 
bodies, when thrown ashore after many days, was such as to make 
incremation the most eligible means of disposing of the remains; 
and this proceeding was conducted in both cases—for they were 
not burned together—with great care by Mr. Trelawny, in an iron 
furnace constructed on purpose. Lord Byron may have given way 
to some apparent levity on the occasion ; but it was but to conceal 
an emotion he deeply felt, but which he lacked the moral courage 
to evince publicly. Shelley’s toy skiff, the Don Juan, in which 
they embarked with inauspicious omens on that melancholy even- 
ing, does not appear to have been capsized during the gale, not- 
withstanding the ominous remark of the Genoese mate of the 
Bolivar about the superfluous gaff-topsail ; but from her damaged 
condition, when afterwards weighed by the exertions of Captain 
Roberts, was probably run down by some Italian speronare 
scudding before the gale. 

Shelley stands far higher in the opinions of his country- 
men now than when his gentle spirit and ardent love of truth 
were quenched for ever in the waves of the Mediterranean. It is 
not necessary to vindicate his character from calumnies which are 
long forgotten ; but if there are any who, not knowing, yet care to 
know, how gentle, how generous, how accomplished, and how 
unselfish he was, it is written in this late testimony of one who 
knew him well, and knowing him well in life, had the hard task 
assigned him of communicating his premature death to the de- 
spairing widow. 

Shelley formed a correct and candid estimate of his own writ- 
ings when he said, “ They are little else than visions which im- 
personate my own apprehensions of the beautiful and just—they 
are dreams of what ought to be, or may be.” He read too much, 
was altogether too much imbued with the ideas of others. His 
were the azure and vermilion clouds that float in insubstantial 
beauty through the atmosphere of an Alpine sunrise, rather than 
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the enduring creation of grandeur, strength, and beauty which we 
recognise in a great poem. 

After Shelley's death, Byron moved from Pisa to Albaro, near 
Genoa, where he occupied the Casa Saluzzi; but the loss of one 
whom he must have looked on as a friend, and respected for the 
nobleness of his nature, together with the failure of the Liberal, 
which could hardly succeed under the auspices of two such 
editors as Hunt and himself, made him dissatisfied with an inac- 
tive existence, and he looked round for some field, not of enter- 
prise, but excitement. He was quite unfit constitutionally to en- 
counter real fatigue or privation; he had courage, no doubt; 
contempt of life, and tameless pride, but neither possessed the 
physical or mental robustness to see in well-planned, and long- 
sustained action a career of distinction or usefulness. After much 
wavering, he determined to revisit Greece, and bought a vessel to 
convey himself and his lares to the land which was to witness 
his own dissolution, and thus to derive from him another of its 
many claims to classic interest. The choice of his vessel seems 
to have been decided more by motives of economy than from any 
regard to its nautical capabilities, and when its defects were indi- 
cated by a more critical judgment than his own, he was consoled 
by the reflection that he had got it a bargain. 

It was on the 13th of July, 1823, that he sailed in the Hercules 
from Genoa with Mr. Trelawny, Count Gamba, and an Italian 
crew ; slowly they stood eastward up the Mediterranean, and so 
wretched were the sailing qualities of the vessel, that even with 
a fair wind the average progress was but twenty miles a day. 
They put into Leghorn, which they quitted for Cephalonia, on the 
23rd of July. 


“On coming near Lonza,a small islet converted into one of its 
many prisons by the Neapolitan government, I said to Byron, ‘ There 
is a sight that would curdle the blood of a poet laureate.’ ‘If 
Southey were here,’ he answered, ‘he would sing hosannahs to the 
Bourbons. Here kings and governors are only the jailors and hangmen 
of the detestable Austrian barbarians. What dolts and drivellers the 
people are to submit to such universal despotism. I should like to see 
from this our ark, the world, submerged, and all the rascals drowning on 
it like rats.’ I put a pencil and paper into his hand, saying, ‘ Perpe- 
tuate your curses on tyranny,’ &c. He readily took the paper and set 
to work. I walked the deck, and prevented his being disturbed. . . . 
After a long spell he said, ‘ You think it is as easy to write poetry as 
to smoke a cigar—look, it’s only doggrel. Extemporising verse is non- 
sense; Poetry is a distinct faculty—it wont come when called. You 
may as well whistle for a wind; a Pythoness was primed when put 
into the tripod. I must chew the cud before I write. I have 
thought over most of my subjects for years before writing a line.’ . . . 
‘Give me time—I can’t forget the theme ; but for this Greek business 
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T ‘should have been at Naples writing a fifth canto of ‘Childe Harold,’ 
expressly to give vent to my detestation of the Austrian tyranny in 
Italy.’ +P) 

But his own earlier lines might well have recurred both to the 
poet and to his biographer, for surely none could be more appli- 
cable to the scene before their eyes then, as before ours now, when 
we look on Naples :— 

“Tt is as though the fiends prevailed 
Against the seraphs they assailed, 
And fixed on heavenly thrones should dwell 
The freed inheritors of hell— 
So fair the scene, so formed for joy, 
So cursed the tyrants that destroy.” 


“The poet had an antipathy to everything scientific; maps and 
eharts offended him Buildings the most ancient or modern he 
was as indifferent to as he was to painting, sculpture, or music. But 
all natural objects, or changes in the elements, he was generally the 
Jirst to point out, and the last to lose sight of.” p. 187. [The italics 
are our own. | 

Mr. Trelawny echoes an old remark of Baron Macaulay's 
{Warren Hastings), which every one’s experience will confirm, 
as to the effect of a sea voyage in testing temper and character, 
and says—‘I never was on shipboard with a better companion 
than Byron: he was generally cheerful, gave no trouble, assumed 
no authority, uttered no complaints, and did not interfere with 
the working of the ship; when appealed to, he always answered, 
“Do as you like.’” There was much enjoyment of life on board 
this dull sailer, the Hercules ; and the voyage, if protracted, was 
under clear, warm skies, and in smooth water. One scene nar- 
rated has a grimly comic element: apropos to some remark, 
Byron exclaimed, “‘ Women, you should say; if we had a woman- 
kind on board, she would set us all at loggerheads, and make a 
mutiny; would she not, captain?” “I wish my old woman were 
here,” replied the skipper; “she would make you as comfortable 
in my cabin at sea as your own wife would in her parlour on 
shore.” Byron started, and looked savage. The skipper went 
on unconscious, &c. &e. 

Byron had written an autobiography, it seems, conceived im 
manly, straightforward fashion,—in a vigorous, fearless style, and 
was apparently truthful as regarded himself. It was subse- 

quently entrusted to Mr. Moore, as literary executor, and by him 
suppressed, following the advice of others, it would seem. “1 
told Murray Lady Byron was to read the manuscript if she 
wished it, and requested she would add, omit, or make any com- 
ments she pleased, now, or when it was going through the press.” 
(p. 197.) They reached Zante and Cephalonia at last; and after 
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an absence of eleven years, Lord Byron again saw the Morea, 
which he loved so well— ' ‘ 


“The sun, the sky, but not the slave the same.” 


The reckless greediness of the Suliote refugees at Cephalonia 
disgusted him; and the intelligence he received about the pros- 
pects of liberty in Greece, or the probability of assistance from 
the Western Powers, so long withheld, being far from encourag- 
ing, he determined to remain some time at Cephalonia, but pre- 
ferred living on board to accepting the warmly-proffered hospi- 
baad of Colonel Charles Napier, or of the other residents in the 
island. 3 

“One day, after a bathe, he held out his right leg to me, saying— 
‘I hope this accursed limb will be knocked off in the war.’ ‘It wont 
improve your swimming,’ I answered; ‘I will exchange legs, if you 
will give me a portion of your brains.’ ‘ You would repent your bar- 
gain,’ he said, &. &¢.” (p. 20.) 

The Greeks, it appears, very rationally desired a strong cen- 
tralized authority to suppress the hordes of robbers—much more 
numerous than usual, since the outbreak of the war with Turkey 
—and talked, at least a portion of them did, of offering the 
crown to Byron; he might have bought it, perhaps, afterwards 
at Salona, and the Greeks would have had a king for three 
months, if he had not abdicated before, worthy of their classical 
renown certainly, but not quite the man to disentangle, or divide 
the political and social complications in which they were en- 
tangled. The beauty of Ithaca, visited at this time, seems to 
have justified the persevering partiality of Ulysses for his island 
kingdom ; but there is an inexcusable piece of rudeness to the 
abbot of a Greek convent on that island, recorded against Byron, 
The poor man had received him with all the honour in his power 
or knowledge, but proceeded, unluckily, to inflict an harangue of 
such length and solemnity, that Lord Byron, who had missed 
the indispensable siesta, broke into ungovernable wrath, and 
abused his entertainer with much more emphasis than euphony, 
from which his character, and wish to please, should certainly 
have protected the abbot. No wonder that the astounded abbot 
could find no better excuse for the conduct of the English peer 
and poet than madness—“ Ecolo e matto poveretto.” 

Mr. Trelawny left Lord Byron at Cephalonia, for he was long 
in moving when once settled, and never saw him again in life, 
Anxious to know something of the state of matters in the Morea, 
the former passed over, accompanied by Mr. Hamilton Browne. 
They found only confusion, intrigue, and embezzlement ; and after 
transacting a little businéss, his companion, Mr. Browne, went 
to London, accompanying certain Greek deputies, who were com- 
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missioned to raise a loan there, which, wonderful to relate, they 
succeeded in doing ; though the worthy stockbrokers could hard] 
have been moved to liberality, or rather credulity, by their 
classical sympathies; while Mr. Trelawny, quitting the Morea, 
made for Athens, and joined a celebrated robber chief, who had 
assumed political functions in the disturbed and anarchic state 
of the country, and bore the classical name of Odysseus. In 
January, 1824, Mr. Trelawny heard that Byron had gone to 
Missolonghi, and then, that he was dead ; worn out with fatigue, 
anxiety, and disgust, his frame, already shattered by repeated 
attacks of remittent fever, acquired during former residence in 
the marsh-girt cities of Ravenna and Venice, succumbed in the 
prime of life to the miasma which in greater or less intensity, 
according to the season, constitutes the atmosphere of Misso- 
longhi. Mr. Trelawny was at Salona, but left for Missolonghi 
directly, which he entered on the third day from his departure, 
and found it “situated on the verge of the most dismal swamp I 
had ever seen.” 


** No one was in the house but Fletcher, who withdrew the black 
pall and the white shroud, and there lay the embalmed body of the 
Pilgrim—wmore beautiful even in death than in life. The contraction 
of the skin and muscles had effaced every line traced by time or 
passion ; few marble busts could have matched its stainless white, the 
harmony of its proportions, and its perfect finish. Yet he had been 
dissatisfied with that body, and longed to cast its slough. How often 
have I heard him curse it. I asked Fletcher to bring me a glass of 
water; and on his leaving the room, to confirm or remove my doubts 
as to the cause of his lameness, I uncovered the Pilgrim’s feet, and 
was answered—both his feet were clubbed, and the legs withered to 
the knee: the form and face of an Apollo, with the feet and legs of a 
sylvan satyr.”’ 

The remaining chapters are exclusively autobiographical, and 
are not without interest, for Mr. Trelawny's name has become 
historical in Gordon's “ History of the Greek Revolution.” His 
adventures are not commonplace; and his intimate connexion 
with the family and fortunes of Odysseus afforded an opportunity 
of seeing and knowing more of the wilder and worthier elements 
of Romaic character than has fallen to the lot of any other edu- 
cated Englishman. For some time he held watch and ward in 
the fortified, inaccessible cave on Mount Parnassus, where Odys- 
seus had placed his family and property, with a garrison of a few 
men, and his brother-in-law, Mr. Trelawny, in command. He 
was at last desperately wounded in a very treacherous manner, 
by a Scotchman named Fenton, whom he had unduly trusted, 
but who had been bribed to act as a spy on Odysseus and him- 
self. He tells his story, regardless of criticism, in a frank and 
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candid manner; and it must be a captious critic indeed, who can 
object to the consciousness of that superior physical strength and 
vigour, which sustained with ease exertions that exhausted the 
more delicate powers of the two celebrated companions, whose 
names lend so much interest to his book, and to whose intel- 
lectual pre-eminence he renders respectful and affectionate 
homage. 

We have so recently recorded our opinions on Shelley's 
writings,* that we shall now offer a few remarks on some portion 
of Lord Byron's poetry, which, with all its popularity, has not, 
it appears to us, been always rightly estimated. He unaffectedly 
repudiated the opinion so generally entertained, that he was the 
hero of his own compositions—that the monotonous protagonists 
of his early and brilliantly successful Eastern tales, no less than 
the blasé and reflective “ Childe,” or the fortunate and brilliant 
“Don Juan,” were drawn from the inspiration of a too partial 
egotism. We are inclined to believe in the sincerity of his pro- 
test, and to attribute to dramatic poverty the uniformity of his 
characters, and to his own physical imperfection the bodily 
strength and activity by which his heroes are so generally distin- 
guished. In those short pieces which were the fruits of his early 
travels, and which at once attracted the attention of every reader 
by the unequalled brilliancy of the language, we perceive the 
immature judgment and the vehement sensation of his character ; 
the verse flows onward in a torrent of splendour, and a false lustre 
is given to the passion whose fruit is ashes; beauty of form, and 
the easy and over-valued achievements of physical courage, are 
the artless and ordinary attractions of his actors; there is no 
depth or refinement of character, no difficult invention; the 
poems are but pictures of ordinary merit, in splendid frames. 

But a deeper knowledge dawned upon him—a larger experience: 
of his own heart, though little of the actual world from which he 
shrunk; and if he, as most men have done, regretted the delu- 
sions of the master-passion, and wished that the deception had 
lasted for ever, or had never existed, yet his later strains, in their 
deeper tone and wider sympathies, evince that better self-know- 
ledge, without which no man has successfully mapped even the 
narrowest province of the human heart ; for that knowledge is itself 
but the evidence and the record of sufferings which the conflicts 
of reason with passion must ever produce. 

In the crude though not inharmonious products of his youth, 
we see how little he had felt his strength, and how he was fettered 
by the rules which had been the guide of his model and antithesis 
Pope; nowhere does he dare to be original, and the spirit which 
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dictated his first and weakest satire, was but the natural resent- 
ment of an Englishman who had no mind to be bullied: the mere 
mechanical versification gives small promise of the matchless 
powers which produced “ Don Juan” and “ Beppo ;” and in the 
matter, there is nothing to warn us of that contemplative and 
deeply poetical thought which is so apparent in the “ Prophecy of 
Dante,” and in the two later cantos of ‘ Childe Harold.” Even 
those unequalled satiric powers which culminated in the “ Irish 
Avatar,” are but shadowed, not developed, and the commonplace 
abuse and half-affected contempt of his first satire are calculated 
to produce a very different effect from the withering ridicule and 
careless contempt which overwhelmed those who provoked the 
displeasure of his later years. 

The German critics, with a severity of taste that does them 
honour, place the three great poets, whose names at once occur 
to us—Homer, Shakspeare, and Goethe—so far above all rivalry, 
as to accord to these alone that supremacy and universality of 
intellect which we call poetic genius; and this may be just, but 
the human mind is so constituted in its appreciation of poetry, 
as sometimes to derive superior pleasure from strains which have 
emanated from minds of far inferior order. We like best that 
poetry which addresses most strongly and directly the prevailing 
sentiments of our own characters; and hence thousands in whom 
the finest of Homer's rhapsodies, Shakspeare’s “‘ Tempest,” or 
Goethe's “ Iphigenia,” would awake no other sentiment than cool 
admiration, would be moved to tears or to enthusiasm by Pindar, 
Campbell, or Gray. It is no less certain that men of even the 
keenest intellect merely, are not unfrequently deficient in poetic 
taste and judgment. We know, for example, that Napoleon pre- 
ferred Ossian, and Robert Hall Virgil to Homer; and that 
Lord Byron himself, utterly wanting in dramatic power, but little 
appreciated the true strength of Shakspeare. Poetry, indeed, 
especially of the first order, must he felt in the heart as well as 
judged by the head, and the greatest merit is least apparent to 8 
superficial glance; long study, contemplation, and comparison 
are required to comprehend the consummate excellence of a 
masterpiece, whether it be from the hand of Shakspeare or the 
pencil of Raphael. 

But if the very few of the first order of poets completely satisfy 
all the requirements of the most refined and matured intellect, 
the poetry of Lord Byron will always appeal strongly to those, 
and they are not a few, whose passions, at some period of their 
lives, have proved too strong for the control of reason, and where 
regret, if not remorse, has followed the fruitless contest—a contest 
which has left the mind vacant for want of strong excitement, 
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and wearied with a scene which offers no sufficient substitute for 
what has been lost. Flashes of the melancholy wisdom which 
follows on such experience are frequent in his later works, and 
their deep, and perhaps not barren truth, may sink with some- 
thing of a healing and enlightening influence into hearts whose 
scars are not yet callous. 

There is, too, a strong and ardent reverence for the nobleness 
of intellect, ever felt most strongly by those most highly endowed; 
that reverence which, rightly considered, is the only true religion, 
and a scorn, as strongly expressed, for the vulgar or tinsel idols 
of mob idolatry. 

His spirit had wrestled with itself in vain; the vehement and 
unwise desire for something denied to mere mortality was his; 
the self-condemnation of performance so grievously inadequate to 
the lofty resolution, which more or less dwells in every heart, 
rebelling against the sway of low desires, was strong upon him; 
so that he hated life, and sought at first wildly, but afterwards 
more calmly, to give that feeling utterance: but the “ voiceless 
thought” could not so be spoken, and he, the most eloquent, 
went to his grave without succeeding in the vain effort to 
unburden his full heart. Not by words, however eloquent, can 
man satisfy himself, or vindicate his life to others. Consistent 
action alone can satisfy the conscience, or justify us to our owm 


hearts ; and when action is denied or unsought, we strive for the 
relief, however inadequate, that words can furnish. Thus Chaucer: 


“ For when we may not do, then will we speken, 
And in our ashen colde, is fire yreken.” 


Had any suitable career of action been open to him, or had he 
lived in feudal times, he might have surpassed Bertrand de Born 
in thirst for irregular warlike achievement, and in the strains that 
celebrated it ; the monotony of a modern military career, and the 
subordination which can recognise no superiority but professional 
rank, where the opportunity of achievement is an accident, and 
routine the rule of life, was utterly unsuited to his character and 
his physical constitution.. No better career offered to him than that 
miserable one of Missolonghi, and here he gave evidence of a 
moderation and self-command little to have been expected from 
a man whose vanity and egotism were not less conspicuous than. 
his genius; this desire for an active career is translated into his 
eastern stories, and his heroes are rather models of what he 
wished to be, than what he was. 

His forte, however, as he knew, was vivid description, varied 
and illuminated by flashes of earnest thought, and the results of 
4 melancholy, if a short experience. 
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In sustained diamatic, or epic power, he was deficient; but 
this is an imperial endowment, and, in his own language, 


“Not Hellas could unrol 
From her Olympiads ¢wo such names.” 


His “Manfred,” despite Mr. Moore’s crude criticism, is a dramatic 
failure ; and when he ¢alls this creation of Lord Byron’s “ loftier 
and worse” than Milton’s Satan, the critic. shows how little of 
the dramatic or epic element he must have himself possessed. 
“Manfred” is not a great creation—he is but a dreamer, who, 
finding no pleasure in an earthly pursuit, itself a morbid and 
unhealthy feeling, strives to o’erpass the limits of mortality, and 
to coerce the Spirits whom the elements obey. Such a desire, as 
common as it was vain, before men had emerged from the super- 
stitious element of the middle ages, evinces no elevation or great- 
ness of character, and if with dauntless courage he defies the 
spirits whom he had evoked by his spells, and provoked by his 
contempt of their power, he does so as one who knows they 
cannot injure him, and who seeks death rather than shuns it. 

The great blot of the piece, however, is the doubt that encom- 
passes the fate of Astarte ; the imagination can conceive no adequate 
cause for the terrible implacability which could reign in the bosom 
of a beatified spirit, and deny to a despairing brother one word 
of consolation in his awful abandonment. If sHE could condemn 
him, how can he be forgiven ? 

Such a subject, however attractive to a writer of strong imagi- 
nation, and however promising in appearance, proves much more 
difficult to treat adequately, if, indeed, it can ever be so treated 
at all, than scenes and characters of a more earthly nature, where 
strictly human agents appeal to a kindred reason and sympathy. 

The communion of the supernatural with the natural has been 
a favourite theme, and a certain stumbling-block, to the greatest 
poets. Homer succeeded best, because he invented little, taking 
the materials within his reach—and his gods and goddesses are 
but human beings, with a loftier physical and mental stature; it 
was easy to introduce them implementing the inferior powers of 
their favourite heroes, but we feel that, in all that should distin- 
guish the supernatural Being above the human nature, the greatest 
of all, the tyrant Zeus, was inferior. Like some vulgar earthly 
ruler, he uses his power but to gratify passions unworthy of 
a God——and the charm of divine beauty and celestial grace 
which hovers for ever round the name of Aphrodite, is insufficient 
to overcome the disgust with which we regard her threat to 
Helena, when the latter indignantly refuses to return to her van- 
quished and fugitive paramour. 

And when, in the “Tempest,” Shakspeare introduces Ariel to 
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delude and torment a set of drunken menials, or frighten a brutal 
and ignorant drudge, he scarcely redeems the- character of that 
“dainty” creation by his services in reconstructing the shattered 
ship, or even in deceiving the wretches who were plotting the’ 
death of the Duke. An inspired genius may walk through pro- 
prieties at will, as he so constantly does, but even Shakspeare 
might have remembered in the “Tempest,” “ Nec Deus intersit,” &c. 

When Goethe, following the popular superstition, introduces 
the Devil, thinly disguised, as the companion and mentor of 
Faust, he goes easily enough with the pair through the tempta- 
tions and the punishment of his neophyte and of Margaret—an 
episode too common in daily life to require the Devil as its agent 
—and Faust, when on the blasted heath he upbraids Mephisto 
with the cruel fate of her he should have protected from all harm, 
and curses himself as the dupe of a pitiless fiend, does but vent 
the reproaches many a man hag heaped on himself, shuddering, if he 
had a conscience, at the cruel treachery which has rent a heart that 
beat only for him. But when the great German leaves the popular 
guide to invent a sphere of supernatural action, when Faust 
appears in scenes where the author has no guide from tradition, 
and subject to temptations of a less human character, we see how 
little mere mortal wit can observe any semblance of probability, 
or appearance of cohesion, in attempting that for which there is 
no actual precedent in human experience. There is but one 
Magician, and he has long laid aside all pretensions above morta- 
lity. Patient and sagacious interrogation of nature, in disclosing 
the hidden properties of matter, has evoked powers which the 
genii of the lamp might have envied, and wealth, which would 
have satisfied the avarice of the alchemists. 

The greatest can but draw the supernatural from knowledge of 
the natural, and we have but human nature exaggerated in the 
majority of instances; Shakspeare’s Ariel, and the spirits in 
“Manfred” are nearly the only exceptions. Homer is greatest 
where he describes the actions of men, and the submissive grace 
and tenderness of women. Shakspeare stirs the heart, and 
awakens our admiration most strongly when he depicts the 
loving constancy of the gentler sex, and the masculine heroism of 
Coriolanus or of Henry the Fifth. Goethe has an easy task when 
he echoes the sarcastic mockery, or paints the demon heart of 
Mephisto ; but the master-hand is seen in the calm and natural 
beauty of the “ Iphigenia,” and above all in his unequalled delinea- 
tion of the female nature; he who could draw such characters 
as Gretchen, Clara, Mignon, and Adelheid von Weislingen, has 
surpassed all others, Shakspeare himself, in this the most inte- 
testing province of observation and invention. 

And Lord Byron, though he has clothed his demons with 


* 
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majesty and power, though he has avoided the vulgar error of 
too easily vanquishing evil by good, Satan by Abdiel, yet hardly 
introduces these for purposes worthy their supernatural powers, 
unless it be to justify the magnificent ‘‘ Hymn of the Spirits” in 
worship round the throne of Ahrimanes. ° 

In the first two cantos of “Childe Harold,” the objective 
element is strongly ascendant, written as they were at a period of 
life when the world was still fresh, and the essential identity of 
human nature, under all its phases, hardly appreciated. ‘The 
boundless command of his own language, and the liveliest sus- 
ceptibility to the beauty or grandeur of nature, produced a poem 
which riveted immediately the attention of contemporaries, partly, 
indeed, due to a comparative novelty of style, and the want of 
sustained originality, in the poetry which immediately preceded 
its publication ; something too may have been owing to the lesser 
preoccupation of the public by the floods of ephemeral and 
amusing literature which dissipate the intellectual tastes of the 
readers of our day. It is in the two latter cantos, and especially 
the last, in which we find his powers completely matured, whether 
reflective or descriptive. In these cantos he has carried those 
important elements of poetry to their highest excellence, though 
of invention, the test of the highest genius, we find no traces. 
There is throughout a want of cohesion, if we consider “ Childe 
Harold” as an attempt at poetic creation, for the “ Childe” is a 
voice, nota living pilgrim; but if we recognise Lord Byron him- 
self under an alias, narrating what he saw, and expressing in 
just and vivid language what he felt, we have a poem, the various 
merit of which it is difficult to over-estimate. 
- The vigour of description therein displayed is indeed without a 
parallel ; who has equalled, or even approached, the power dis- 
played in stanzas 27, 28, 29 of the fourth canto; in them we 
see actually brought before us by the magical force of his lan- 
guage, the exquisite and fugitive beauties of an Italian sunset, 
which would have mocked the pictorial art of Claude or Turner 
to transfer to canvas. Mere words are made to appeal to the 
mind more effectively than the consummate skill of the masters of 
painting could appeal to the sense of vision. Even Homer is 
here surpassed for a moment, for nowhere does he bring before 
us so striking and so difficult a phase of nature’s ever-varying 
countenance; not even in the familiar passage in the eighth 
Rhapsody— 


Qe & o7’ ev ovpayw arpa dacivny aude oeAnvny 
Paverat apimpevea. xk. 7. X. 


though it well deseryes the homage Byron pays it in the fourth 
canto of the “ Prophecy of Dante’ — 
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“ The kindled marble’s bust may wear 
More poesy upon its speaking brow 
Than aught less than the Homeric page may bear.” 

In stanza 102, canto 3, we even seem to hear and see the 
busy summer forest life of birds and insects in the woods of 
Clarens, the rustle of the leaves in the early summer breath of 
June, and the very plash of Alpine waterfalls; the beautiful 
living solitude, unspoilt by the intrusion of man, comes before 
us as if in spirit, or in a dream we were transported to the Swiss 
wilderness ; it is transferred to paper as delicately and with truer 
colouring than could have been effected by the calotype: but these 
scenes in their quiet loveliness yet suggest reminiscences of the 
world which the author and the reader have for a moment for- 
gotten, and the vigorous sketches of Gibbon and Voltaire, who 
had long lived within sight of that beautiful scenery, come like 
a cloud over the mind which had just been revelling in the 
laughing sunshine of a Swiss landscape. Applied to graver 
scenes, the same matchless power nearly rivals the merit of inven- 
tion, and when by the lake of Thrasymene (c. iv., vv. 62, 63, 64), 
he recals the strife that made Rome to reel on her seven-hilled 
throne, and strove with inexorable tate to reverse her stern de- 
cree, the ancient battle comes before us as by a lightning-flash 
darted into the abysses of the past, as the soldiers of Carthage 
and of Rome pass before us in their deadly struggle. 

Nothing can be more exquisite than the various harmony of 
the stanzas from 86 to 104 of canto iii.: in these every variety of 
emotion and of feeling is characterized ; of admiration, reverence, 
love, awe; and in the apostrophe to “ Clarens, sweet Clarens,” 
that passion which he felt with so much of its earthly alloy is 
exalted to a refinement almost unearthly, and to a dignity which 
pe belongs to it, as in its purity the least selfish of human 
esires, 

Was there ever a tribute to the Divinity of Love so exquisite 
as that contained in stanza 100 of canto iii. ?— 


“O’er the flower 
His eye is sparkling, and his breath hath blown 
His soft and summer breath, whose tender power 
Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate hour.” 


Such language may fairly excite a rapturous admiration, resem- 
bling that which he professes, and only professes to have felt, 
when beholding the marble loveliness of the Medicean Venus. 
But in a different mood, and with feelings disappointed or 
blunted, he afterwards recurs to this, the dream of youth, and the 
disenchantment of maturity; and as a warning against the in- 
dulgence of that passionate and eager credulity, what. homily or 
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maxim likely to prove so effective as the wild strains of the poet 
of the passion— 


“ Of its own beauty is the mind diseased 

And fevers into false creation; where, 

‘ Where are the charms the sculptor’s soul has seiz’d ? 
In him alone, could nature show as fair. 
Where are the charms and-virtues which we dare 
Conceive in boyhood and pursue as men— 
The unreached Paradise of our despair, 
Which o’erinforms the pencil and the pen, 


And overpowers the page, tvhere they should bloom again ?” 
C. iv. st. 122. 


The quiet and gentle caveat of Schiller, in the “ Lay of the 
Bell,” may excite a sigh and a smile in those who have expe- 
rienced its truth, and is perhaps more suited to the sobriety of 
the disenchanted, who alone are likely to appreciate it :— 


-“ Ach! des Lebens schénste Feier 
Endigt auch des Lebens Mai— 
Mit dem Gurtel, mit dem Schleier, 
Reisst der sch6ne wahn entzwei.”’ 
Das Lied von der Glocke. 


The strong sensual impulses of Lord Byron's character com- 
municated to much of his poetry its vivid charm. Tasso has 
somewhere said— 

“ Poi dietro a sensi 
Vedi, che la Ragione ha corte l’ali,” 


And, certainly, the poets and orators who most strongly rivet 
attention, are those in whom intellectual and animal vigour con- 
cur. The illustration of the abstract by the concrete is an 
essential element both of poetry and oratory; but the choice of 
illustrations will depend upon something besides the intellectual 
nature of the man. The similes which abound in Homer are 
indicative of a martial or combative disposition, and a propensity 
to observe the grander or more striking phenomena of nature— 
the rush of waters, or the destructive rage of fire; while the 
illustrations of the drooping poppy, and the uprooted olive, show 
that neither grace nor tenderness were wanting to deck the crea- 
tions of that imperial genius. Milton’s numerous similes, too, 
are in harmony with his austere and somewhat harsh character, 
sometimes little heedful of beauty or grace, Lord Byron's very 
numerous comparisons, all admirable, and often under the form 
of a prosopopeeia, are indicative of the warm imagination which 
clothed inanimate shapes with the breathing realities of life; for 
example, where the Medicean Venus is described, in stanza 48, 
canto iv.— 
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“ Here, too, the goddess loves in stone, and fills 
The air around with beauty ; we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which beheld, instils 
Part of its immortality—” 


The comparison is here delicately insinuated rather than stated, 
and the fragrance of flowers, addressed to another sense, suggested 
as an illustration of the effect produced by this matchless statue on 
that of sight. Again, in stahza 28 of the same canto, another 
simile as exquisite, as refined, and as eminently sensual, 
occurs— 

“Gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 
Which streams upon the stream, and glassed within it glows.” 


One sense is, here, too, brought in to implement another, and 
the colours that glow in the clouds of an Italian sunset are 
presented in twofold reality before the reader by a ready, 
familiar, and charming object of comparison. In stanza 94 of 
the third canto another illustration occurs, marked by the same 
vigorous traits, and admirably in harmony with the object to be 
illustrated. 

But in that wonderful stanza, the 87th of the third canto, 
which conveys to the mind by description all and more than all 
our own senses could do, we have a simile as exquisite as it is 


difficult, — 
“ The star-lit dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into nature’s breast the spirit of their hues.” 


The simile is so subtle, as for a moment to elude perception; 
me the odour of violets or sweet-briar, it is too exquisite to be 

xed. 

But the finest comparison in “Childe Harold,” perhaps the 
most perfect in the world of poetry, occurs in stanza 72 of the 
fourth canto, where the perpetual rainbow that spans the flashing 
waters of Terni, is compared to love watching madness,— 


“ But on the verge, 
From side to side, beneath the glittering moon, 
An Iris sits amidst the infernal surge, 
Like Hope upon a death-bed,—and unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all its beams unshorn, 
Resembling ’mid the torture of the scene, 


Love watching madness, with unalterable mien—” 
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This simile is in itself immortal ; instinct with unfading, deathless 
beauty. 

The character sketches scattered through “Childe Harold” 
are forcible and just, giving nerve and vigour to the more sub- 
jective portions of the poem. That of Napoleon particularly is 
probably as true and comprehensive as will ever be made, even if 
his life shall ever be written as it should be. That of Gibbon 
is excellent and characteristic; and the tributes to Italian genius 
in Galileo, Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso, are graceful and truthful. 
It is not easy, however, to understand Lord Byron’s sympathy with 
Tasso, though he is truer to history in his estimate of the Duke of 
Ferrara than the more politic or more charitable Goethe, who, 
in gratitude for his favourable experience of ducal courts, flung 
the mantle of his genius over one to whom History and Lord 
Byron may have been somewhat unjust; for Tasso was through 
life too conscious of his genius, and too sensitive of wrongs or 
slight, lacking that mental robustness which has characterized 
the greatest of our species. He who is conscious of that within 
which can court the Rhadamanthine justice of posterity, should 
surely, in calm self-reliance, disdain to conciliate the pity, or 
solicit the tardy suffrages of contemporaries. Byron himself, 
perhaps, indulged something too much in similar complaints, which 
could but serve to gratify the malice of enemies, or provoke the 
contempt of fools; yet no one better than he has stigmatized 
this weak egotism of suffering,— 


“ Each has his wrong, but feeble sufferers groan 
With brain-born dreams of evil, all their own.” 
Childe Harold. 


And in the “ Prophecy of Dante,” he has with much skill and 
truth to the nature of him whose verse he imitates, launched 
severe and prophetic strains on the part of one whose history 
had some points of resemblance with his own. The denunciation 
of the ingratitude of Florence to its greatest bard, harshly driven 
into exile, was not the less sincere that the ungrateful capital 
which had witnessed his own literary triumphs, and the Jand that 
should ‘have been proud of his birth, were perhaps indicated in 
their southern prototypes. 

There was a great resemblance, too, in their domestic infeli- 
cities; and if Boccacio more than hinted that poets would do 
well to abstain from matrimony, past question, the wives of 
some of the most eminent had reason to regret that they had 
not practically contributed to the maintenance of Boccacio’s 
opinion. 

Lord Byron speaks for Dante as the latter might well have 
spoken in his own person, had he written in a language less 
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flexible than his own. In spite of the obscurity, even the occa- 
sional bizarrerie of his great poem, and the minute historical 
knowledge requisite for its right appreciation, Dante has exerted 
even an exoteric influence, which attests the grandeur of his 
intellect. We know that Goethe speaks of him with reverence, 
calling him a ‘ Nature; and the high prophetic poetic spirit 
which pervades the “ Divine Comedy,” more even than this magni- 
ficent eulogium, might justify his addition as a fourth to the 
grand trio, which has alone obtained the difficult suffrage of 
German criticism. 

As there have been actors who have only wanted a stage, so 
there must have been many, before the invention and diffusion of 
printing, who wanted a theme or an opportunity to claim such 
share of immortality as may fall to the lot of humanity, and like 
the mass of common men, must be content to be as though they 
had never been ; a tribute to such unknown potentialities, comes 
with peculiar grace from one who had early achieved a brilliant 
reputation,— 

“ Many are poets who have never penned 
Their inspiration, and percharice the best, 
They felt, and loved, and died, but would not lend 
Their thoughts to meaner beings ; they compressed 
The god within them, and rejoined the stars 
Unlaurelled upon earth.” —Prophecy of Dante, c. iv. 


There is a thoughtful melancholy wisdom pervading the four 
cantos of the “‘ Prophecy,” which, like passages of a similar cha- 
tacter in “ Childe Harold,” are in favourable contrast with the 
careless levity which pervades the “Vision of Judgment,” and 
the polemical portions of “ Don Juan.” 

The idea of Prometheus attracted Byron, as it had done 
schylus, Goethe, and Shelley—and if the wrongs, the woes, the 
wrath and defiance of the Titan were to be set forth in verse, 
none better than he could have arrayed these emotions in words, 
more fitted to brave the sensual omnipotence of Olympus: but 
the fable is too transparent to be of deep or permanent poetic 
interest ;—for Truth is as much the essence of the highest Poetry, 
as of Science itself. 

Primitive human nature invented a Godin its own likeness, 
knowing no better or higher model—a jealous and a brutal god, 
who used his omnipotence as the worst Cesar afterwards used his 
sceptre, and by immolating on its altar a victim nobler than the 
god, justified itself in irreverence. But we, wiser than our 
fathers, may recognise a Prometheus who triumphs not vainly in 
defying a tyrannical omnipotence, or in proclaiming the sufferings 
which baffled desire of power or of knowledge, must inflict—a 
Prometheus not equalling himself with God, and raging in his 
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baffled impotentiality, but a mightier Titan, who, if he has not 
succeeded in the autogenic creation of man, has yet brought 
down fire from heaven unrebuked, and who has wrung from 
matter its eternal secrets; and has made the modern man more 
potent than the gods of the ancient Olympus; who has taught 
him to defy the tempest, to curb and direct the lightning, to 
eradicate the most fatal and desolating disease, to call from 
their dark homes the genii of the lamp of knowledge, as patient 
and docile slaves of that Reason which has taught him that 
through obedience, and not defiance, lies the road to power. 

The elder Prometheus was a true, but unintended symbol of 
antique human reason striving to obtain knowledge in its own 
way, by questioning itself with barren activity, while all around 
lay, awaiting the efforts of the modern Titan, those great but 
unsuspected secrets which have been the magnificent reward of a 
wiser desire for Truth. 

The exquisite music of the “‘ Hebrew Melodies,” and the half 
reverential, half sensual tone which pervades them, are as favour- 
able and beautiful an example of Lord Byron’s powers as the 
finest passages in “ Childe Harold ;” even as in them, the objective 
and subjective elements of poetry blend in perfect harmony, and 
leave an impress on the mind and on the feelings which abstract, 
or merely cold representations of tenderness or reverence but 
feebly imitate. 

If it is the whole scope and aim of the drama, as surely it must 
be, to hold the “ mirror up to Nature,” then it is useless to criticise 
Lord Byron’s dramatic works, as such ; of female tenderness, self- 
denial, and heroism, there are many examples in his dramas; 
they are the heroines of his earlier poetical tales, with a little 
more of the detail and amplification required by a different_ form 
of writing ; the female element in our living world is like air and 
water in the natural world, indispensable and all-pervading, but 
best calm and tranquil, ministering to the daily requirements of 
our lives, not often rising into passion and vehemence; by 80 
much the more as it possesses these latter characteristics, 
by so much the less is it feminine, or entitled to the privileges of 
the sex; so that heroism and resolution, that defiance of pain, 
danger, and hardest of all, disgrace, which we know women can 
exhibit better than ourselves, because impelled thereto by a more 
disinterested affection, or a purer love, do not constitute the 
natural or principal features of the sex, and as broader and more 
striking traits, less difficult to delineate, than the gentle, graceful, 
and useful qualities which they possess for our advantage. 

To the male actors the same remarks apply; there is much of 
what is poetical in the sentiments they utter, little of what 1s 
natural or tangible in their characters ; they are voices more than 
entities. 
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But if Lord Byron was a feeble dramatist, he was at least the 
greatest master of our language, and unrivalled in his knowledge 
of the varied and dangerous weapons of satiric verse. The coarse 
ridicule of Aristophanes, the lively sarcasm of Horace, the stern 
but half-acted indignation of Juvenal, the pedantic injustice of 
Boileau, the envenomed acrimony of Pope, the fierce invectives 
of Churchill, are all surpassed when Lord Byron ridicules or 
scourges the objects of his aversion or contempt. That he was 
grievously unjust in more than one instance may now be admitted, 
but the fierce contempt and withering sarcasm of the Irish Avatar, 
while they attest his unrivalled supremacy in this dangerous 
power, were at least justified by their object. 

In surveying Lord Byron's finished works, however great and 
just may be the admiration they sometimes excite, there is yet a 
sense of something wanting to the completeness of their effect, 
which might have been in part supplied had he lived to finish the 
projected fifth canto of “ Childe Harold.” Perhaps, too, it had 
been better for this effect had he published nothing after the con- 
clusion of the fourth canto of the poem. “Don Juan,” though 
it could only have been produced-in the very maturity of his 
powers, which perhaps never quite attained their full development, 
through his early death, comes upon us unseasonably, like the 
light music of a masque or revel when we had just been wrapt 
in the deep-toned and solemn harmony of a cathedral organ ; yet 
in “ Don Juan,” the magnificent “Isles of Greece” remind us of 
the half-inspired strains he could still pour forth; they produce 
a feeling of vexation that he should have descended to employ 
his matchless powers of versification on unworthy topics. But 
our objections are on esthetic, not moral grounds; it is idle to 
suppose that this witty and brilliant production ever made one 
man the worse for reading it, and as showing the flexibility of the lan- 
guage, is a sort of literary curiosity; but it should have appeared, if 
it were to appear at all, before those of his compositions which in their 
deep, sometimes reverential, always poetical spirit, had worthily 
heralded the death of one who was old in the prime of manhood. 

He had outlived his prospects, his cup of life had, as he said, 
been drained too deeply: there was no fit home for him in the 
“inviolate isle,” which he secretly loved and regretted—his heart 
had scarcely found a fit object for its affection, even if one so 
wayward and so capricious had deserved to find so priceless a 
treasure ;—and when tidings of his death in a gallant cause, in a 
romantic land, and amidst a degenerate people, reached the shores 
of England, the strong feelings of pity, admiration, and regret, which 
had a place in every English heart, would have been dignified 
and consecrated, if the last touching and noble stanzas of “Childe 
Harold” had been ringing, like a peal of distant bells, in our ears. 

(Vol. LXIX. No. CKXXVI.]—New Seniss, Vol. XII. No. II. BB 
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. Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China. 
By Thomas Taylor Meadows. 1847. 

. The Chinese and their Rebellions ; with an Essay on Civiliza- 
tion. By Thomas Tayler Meadows. 1856. 

. Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims. By Max Miiller, M.A. 
1857. 

. The Chinese Empire. By M. Huc. 2vols. 1855. 

. Christianity in China, Tartary, and Thibet. By M. l’'Abbé 
Hue. 2vols. 1857. 

. Five Years in China, from 1842 to 1847. By Lieut. F. E. 
Forbes, R.N. 1848. 

. Three Years’ Wanderings in the Northern Provinces of China. 
By Robert Fortune. 1847. 

. A Journey to the Tea Countries of China. By Robert 
Fortune. 1852. 

. A Residence among the Chinese. By Robert Fortune. 
1857. 


E are at last in the way to know something about China. 
Some of us have fancied for twenty years past that we 
knew a good deal about China, by dint of reading the books of 
all travellers and all voyagers who could describe the scenery, or 
relate the conversation of any inhabitants of that wonderful 
country: but there was always an uncomfortable consciousness, 
spoiling the amusement of the study, that the Chinese were as 
incomprehensible as ever. We might sketch out the environs of 
the five ports for anybody going there, as if we had frequented 
them ourselves; and deseribe manners and customs, and criticise 
methods of government and war in the old empire, and have 
plenty of facts to give in justification of our opinions ; and yet 
‘we felt on occasion that the entire social structure remained un- 
accounted for, and must, therefore, be uncomprehended. Every 
candid mind would take the next step, and admit that a social 
structure which was uncomprehended must necessarily be in many 
‘ways misapprehended, and that so much of our supposed know- 
ledge must, therefore, be error, that the wisest way would be to 
begin afresh, and set to work to study the Chinese as an unex- 
plored phenomenon, as soon as some public benefactor should 
furnish a key to the principles of Chinese nationality. 
Such a key we seem now to have put into our hands by Mr. 
‘Meadows's latest work. His studies haye not only enabled him 
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to give us a book of substantial and permanent value as an inter- 
pretation of the Chinese mind to the “ Occidental” (a term which 
he prefers to “ European,” because our American kinsmen have to 
be considered), but have explained many things in other books 
which the authors themselves could not understand. The more 
our interest settles in the direction of China, the more shall we 
perceive, for a long time to come, how the whole set of notices of 
the country and people, scattered through many years, are made 
significant and intelligible, in proportion as they are true, by 
the discovery of the basis of ;society in China, exhibited in 
certain chapters of Mr. Meadows’s work. It is a book which it 
is particularly easy to find fault with, and especially to quiz; but 
it is a case in which a good deal of pedantry, and a considerable 
excess of self-esteem, do less mischief than might be supposed. 
The reason of this harmlessness seems to be, that the egoism is 
mainly induced by peculiar and irresistible influences. A man 
who has lived for a long course of years under the consciousness 
of the eyes of a multitude of inferior people watching every 
movement, must grow conscious of every movement; and his 
reports of his own glances or broad stare, and of a wave of the hand 
here, and of a nod there, and a whisper, a leap, or a frown, on various 
occasions, are really, however amusing to his readers, affairs of 
faithful narration to himself. The resemblance to Mr. Urquhart 
in these matters must strike every reader of both; and it is 
evident enough that their Oriental intercourses are answerable 
for the full development of a weakness which, in Mr. Meadows’s 
case, was probably no greater at the outset than it would prove 
to be in nine men in ten, if they were subjected to the same 
influences. Again, Mr. Meadows’s position as interpreter and 
“international agent,” must be answerable for much of the 
pedantry, as well as for the self-importance of his style. With 
two nations, as it were, waiting his aid and his pleasure to under- 
stand each other, and every word he uttered having to be consi- 
dered as a national interest, it can be no wonder that he is 
unable to lay aside his besetting sense of responsibility in 
addressing the public, and that he renders more reasons than 
would ever be demanded for all his words and ways. We have 
noticed these weak points without hesitation, because they must 
be obvious to all who open the book; and we have done it pur- 
posely, for the sake of saying that they scarcely at all impair the 
value of the work. They are, indeed, rather amusing than 
offensive, and they do not interfere with the interest of those 
reflective and argumentative portions of the volume which supply 
the theory of Chinese civilization and its application :—chapters 
far too serious and substantial to be affected by any peculiarities 
in the author which do not infect his understanding. 
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It appears that Mr. Meadows had not been long in China 
(where he took office at the beginning of the new period after 
the war), before he perceived that “Occidental” ignorance of 
the fundamental ideas of the national mind of China was the 
bar to all progress, and the cause of perpetual mistakes in matters 
which Europeans believed they did understand. By this igno- 
rance, sinalogues (students of the Chinese) were blinded to the 
true meaning and significance of phrases which would have 
thrown light on whole pages of records, and broad areas of 
philosophical doctrine. By this ignorance, the best Chinese 
scholars in France, Germany, and England were misled into 
pronouncing many things confused, trifling, and absurd, which 
are very clear and serious when rightly understood; and from 
the same cause, the best Chinese dictionaries and manuals of 
philosophy, religion, and politics, present hopeless contradictions 
and obscurities in their explanations of leading terms, doctrines, 
and institutions, which are the results of those doctrines. The 
deep and persistent study which Mr. Meadows has bestowed, for 
a long course of years, on the ancient literature of China, illus- 
trated as that study has been by perpetual and varied observation 
of the actual life of the people in all ranks and occupations at 
the present day, has at last presented us with what we want. 
We are now provided with a key to the interpretation of that 
strange polity which, for generations, we have been unable to 
help laughing at, while sensible that there must be something 
seriously rational in an organization by which one-third of the 
human race have been embodied as a nation for several thousand 
years. 

The force which could originate and sustain such an organiza- 
tion must be the most powerful conceivable. The most powerful 
force known to influence the human mind is its necessary belief. 
Out of the necessary belief of the people concerned come all 
social organization in the first instance, and all essential modifi- 
cations afterwards. The only way to understand the meaning of 
Chinese laws and arrangements, is to learn under what per- 
suasions they were formed. In no other case is this key so 
essential, on account of the wide difference between the mental 
constitution in Eastern Asia and Western Europe; and in no 
other case is it so difficult to find the key, partly on account 
of the exclusive policy of the Chinese, but yet more because of 
the unconquerable tendency of Europeans to apply their own 
conceptions in explanation, or as a measure, of other people's. 
Our author, prepared by philosophical as well as philological 
training, has put us in the way to learn more directly and 
effectually than we have done hitherto; and the hope of being 
wiser in future must compensate to us, as a nation, for the mor- 
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tification and shame of discovering what prodigious mistakes we 
have made, and what terrible things we have done, by bringing 
our English notions to bear on affairs which they could in no 
way explain. ‘ 

We are not going to be driven by these feelings, or any other, 
into any extremes of statement about the Chinese. There is no 
occasion to rush from contempt into admiration of them. There 
is no reason to suppose them, as a people, wiser and better than 
ourselves. If, from a sense of protracted injustice, any generous 
impulse should incite others (as Mr. Meadows declares himself 
to have been tempted) to lavish a new-born admiration on a 
people thus late disclosed, it will be wise to resist the impulse, 
and to keep to the main object—to understand the Chinese ; an 
object which our author faithfully places before himself and his 
readers throughout his work. He makes as few comparisons as 
he can between the Chinese and other people; and when com- 
pelled to do it by the animadversions of missionaries and others, 
who carry out a spiritual yard-measure to mete out the righteous- 
ness of all nations, he simply pleads for a general moral cor- 
respondence between the Chinese.and the rest of mankind, on 
the ground of their human constitution. In reference to the 
charges that the Chinese are sceptical, materialistic, and so forth, 
Mr. Meadows says— 

“In the first place, I would ask my English, American, and French 
readers— What is it that the hundreds of thousands of our respective 
countrymen who hurry daily through the streets of London, New 
York, and Paris are after? Are they or are they not ‘pursuing 
wealth and material enjoyments with ardour’—‘ absorbed in material 
interests’—‘ utilitarians, industrious and gain-seeking?’ Why have 
the English been called ‘ shopkeepers,’ the Americans ‘ dollar-hunters,’ 
and why do these names stick ? Why are there eighty thousand women 
in the streets and public places of London, and why is there an 
enormous organized prostitution in Paris? Christianity, grafted on 
the old Teutonic respect for woman, has led to strict monogamy 
among us, and this has prevented the large prevalence of crimes that 
undoubtedly do exist among the Chinese, as among other polygamic 
nations. In addition to these, from which, be it observed, the mono- 
gamic West is not altogether free, the Chinese have, moreover, many 
vices and faults; but these vices and faults are mostly identical in 
kind with those existing among Occidental nations, and are not more 
prevalent in degree. And this is my position. I do not simply admit, 
I assert myself, as the result of a long independent study and close 
observation, that the great mass of the Chinese are most certainly 
“sunk in material interests,’ ‘pursuing with ardour only wealth and 
material enjoyments,’ just as are the great mass of English, French, and 
Americans. But as there exists in the extreme West, among this 
very gain-seeking majority, a large amount of generosity, of public 
spirit, and of ineradicable right feeling, which may be appealed to 
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with perfect confidence whenever a great cause is imperilled; and 
which then impels them to lavish, with unsparing self-sacrifice, alike 
the gains they amass, and the very liyes spent in amassing them; so 
does there exist in the extreme East, among the mass of habitual 
gain-seekers, a similar public spirit, and a like right feeling. And as 
there does undoubtedly exist among English, French, and Americans a 
minority, higher in nature, actuated by higher motives, aiming at 
higher aims—a minority ever silently working for good, and from time 
to time working openly with irresistible power,—so, precisely so, does 
there exist a similar minority among the Chinese. My quarrel with 
M. Hue and the other writers is, that they either deny the existence of 
this minority in China altogether, or, what has practically the same 
effect, leave it, as well as the latent public spirit and fundamental right 
feeling of the majority, totally out of view in their pictures. In doing 
so they portray a people that can have no existence, any more than 
a nation of centaurs. Such a people as they depict would not be 
human beings, but wnhumans. I, on the other hand, maintain nothing 
more extraordinary than that the Chinese are, as a nation, composed 
of men and women, exhibiting all those varieties of character, both in 
degree and in quality, that those other collections of men and women 
called nations do exhibit—nothing more and nothing less.”’* 

The strangest of all charges is, that the Chinese are 
“sceptical,” as M. Hue says, “ destitute of religious feelings,” 
“indifferent to everything which concerns the moral side of 
man; when every proclamation we read in the newspapers, every 
epistle addressed to our officials, sets us laughing with its moral 
tail-piece, and at the air of weakness given by trite moralities 
addressed to the public. The fact is, the whole scheme of 
Chinese society is a spiritual product; its aims are ethical, and 
its means moral. Whatever may be the corruptions which have 
now brought the whole fabric into jeopardy, there can never 
again be a rational doubt about the theory of the Chinese policy, 
though missionaries and other Christians, who can see nothing 
but through their accustomed medium, do not perceive the possi- 
bility of setting out from any other point than the Fall, and 
Redemption by a personal intervention. The Chinese view, 
however, is this. 

There are, besides the new bastard Christianity, three religions 
in China—two of which are indigenous. The most modern of 
the three, Buddhism, was imported about a.p. 61. Its head- 
quarters are in Thibet; and hence it occupied the attention of 
MM. Hue and Gabet in the first instance, and so prominently 
afterwards, that their works would almost lead their readers to 
regard Buddhism in China as excluding other faiths. Certain 
superficial resemblances to Romish Christianity also occupied 
their imaginations, already sufficiently indisposed to receive any 
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faithful conceptions of the primitive religion. But Buddhism was 
never, except for short intervals, the religion of the governing 
class in China; and it is now entertained by the ill-informed and 
irrational classes almost exclusively —the lower orders of the 
men, and all the women, who receive it in its vulgar aspect— 
that of an idolatry. 

Taouism is some centuries older, as far as China is concerned, 
than Buddhism, its founder having lived six centuries before our 
era. We can say nothing more of it here than that its temples 
are seen, like the Buddhist, all over China, and that the worship 
is not interfered with any more than the Mohammedan, while it 
remains mere worship: whereas it is checked in the same way 
as other faiths whenever it would encroach on the domain of 
social affairs. The philosophy and morality of the country are 
(apart from mere corruptions) exclusively Confucian. In that 
primitive religion we must look for the originating and sustaining 
force of the Chinese polity. 

The religion which goes by the name of Confucius arose many 
centuries before him. The founder of Chinese civilization lived 
between 3000 and 4000 ».c. He founded the institution of the 
Family, by establishing marriages, and their separate households, 
and thereby furnished the type of the whole subsequent organiza- 
tion. He derived a philosophy from the study of nature, and 
recorded it in the celebrated Eight Diagrams which indicate the 
departments of science. He introduced writing im the place of 
the knotted cords by which events were commemorated before his 
time; and he divided the day into twelve watches. This was 
the foundation laid by Fuh-he. The writing art was so far 
improved that ethical and political doctrines were recorded by it 
1800 years before Confucius was born. Confucius was a con- 
temporary of Pythagoras, being born B.c. 551. To him the 
world owes the whole existing ancient literature of China: that 
is, he re-issued the Eight Diagrams of Fuh-he, with the annota- 
tions of a royal editor who lived six centuries before him, forming 
the first of the six Sacred Books of the Chinese ; and he compiled 
or edited three more. He recorded his dissent from some of the 
doctrines contained in these books; but, by issuing them, he 
constituted a literary period which introduced more. He was 
the last of the series of Holy Men—a phenomenon which bears no 
relation to what we understand by the same term in other con- 
nexions. To understand it, the leading points of sacred doctrine 
must be before the mind: first, the ‘Grand Extreme,” as the 
Chinese call what we should denominate the Ultimate Principle, 
the immaterial, but unconscious, entity from which the universe 
proceeds ; secondly, the alternate prevalence of the two Essences, 
the Positive and the Negative, which it constitutes, and by which 
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all existence, mental and material, is produced; thirdly, the 
primitive goodness of Man, thus produced, like the Five Elements, 
by forces which cannot err; fourthly, that when Man ceases to be 
perfectly good, it is when the objective world intrudes upon his 
nature, and disturbance arises in opposition to the harmony 
which holds the second place among the three great beliefs of 
the Confucians. The Holy Man is he who appreheénds by in- 
stinct the operation of the Ultimate. Principle, and consigns 
himself absolutely to his own perfect nature. He is incapable of 
being wrong or mistaken. The Sage attains to a like condition ; 
but it is by effort and struggle, so that the Holy Man is the 
higher of the two. Fuh-he was the first Holy Man, and Con- 
fucius the last: and several, whose number is not known, filled 
up the interval. 

Thus far we find more than one political doctrine of the China 
of our day in its origin. No distinction between the intellectual 
and moral nature of man has ever been recognised, or is at this 
day. Rightness or actuality is the conception under which aims 
are sought, and methods devised. Happy would it have been for 
some other countries and peoples if the conceptions of truth and 
of goodness had been equally inseparable! But we have no 
space for an illustration of the misery that would have been 
spared, and the wisdom attained, if nothing that was intellec- 
tually false could have been morally beautiful in Christendom, 
any more than among the faithful Confucians of the East. We 
must proceed to point out that a polity of Confucian origin must 
exalt knowledge, must diffuse education, must test the acquire- 
ments and conduct of political officers, and, on the other hand, 
propose moral sanctions of all authority in a way quite different 
from that of any statesmanship which admits the idea of man 
being originally sinful, and considers any other sanction more 
practical than that of morality. One method of human rule 
may be chiefly addressed to one human faculty or group of facul- 
ties, and another to another. The response may be in one in- 
stance from veneration; in another from self-love, or- fear, or 
sociality, or self-interest of one sort or another: but, in the 
Chinese case, the appeal is to Conscience. This appeal is not to 
any trite notion, such as we suppose when we laugh at the tail- 
piece of a Peking proclamation—“ This is right :” ‘ Obey this:” 
“The virtuous thing must be done:” and so on: it is, on the 
contrary, a reference to the sacred political authority which really 
governs the country—not the Emperor at Peking, but the saints 
and sages who could not err. 

We must proceed in the political direction which is our present 
object, leaving undescribed the assertions and omissions of the 
Confucian doctrine in regard to other matters. It must suffice 
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that that-doctrine recognised no personal Deity, but superseded, 
it is believed, a general faith in a chief, if not an only conscious 
' God: that it entertained no speculation whatever about super- 
natural existences, Confucius declaring that such matters were 
_ not within the limits of the knowable: that no idea of a future 
life was proposed by the Holy Men, or introduced into the Sacred 
Books; and that the secession of the ignorant classes to other 
religions was owing to their need of a worship-which could 
occupy them with rites, exercise their hope and fear by the inter- 
vention of preterhuman fates and powers, and gratify their affec-. 
tions under bereavement with a future prospect: but that all this 
idolatry did not necessarily imply a denial of Confucianism, it 
being found 9n occasion that, in case of a collision of decrees, the 
idols went to the wall to make way for the Saints, no temple 
mandates availing against any clear declaration of the Sacred 
Books. With the statement of the three chief fundamental pro- 
positions of the Confucian scheme we shall conclude this part of 
our retrospect, and go on to the political operation of the whole. 

The Ultimate Principle, the consequent Universe, and Man’s 
share in it, are set forth in the three propositions :—“ A funda- 
mental unity underlies the multitude of phenomenal variety ;” 
“Tn the midst of all change, there is an eternal, harmonious 
order ;” “Man is endowed at his birth with a nature that is 
perfectly good.” The working out of these propositions has 
been made a sad jumble of by even the best translators, as Mr. 
Meadows proves. Considering this, and that the Chinese doctrine 
excludes the most difficult problems that Europeans go out to 
solve by means of their Christianity, it is no wonder that their 
Confucian pupils do not know what to make of the missionaries, 
and that M. Huc reports as he does of the mind and morals of 
China. Tlie controversy between Matter and Spirit has no place 
under the Confucian system; nor the problem of the Origin of 
Evil. Deprived of these fertile themes, and finding the whole 
scheme of Man’s fall and redemption regarded as an unintelligible 
romance, disagreeable and irreverent, the missionaries must be 
disqualified for giving us any trustworthy and complete account 
of the better part of the Chinese nation. 

The chief political peculiarities of the Chinese are directly de- 
rivable from their fundamental beliefs. For instance, the doctrine 
that man is radically good sanctions an appeal to the mass of 
men, whose decisions must be right, as truth or goodness is their 
common point of agreement, while divergence proceeds from in- 
dividual want of harmony with the whole. Accordingly, for a. 
thing to be publicly done is equivalent to its being right. Hence 
the publicity of appvintments, and of all social transactions in 
China, Under the conception of harmony with natural laws, 
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there is no distinction between intellectual and moral qualifica- 
tions ; a public office of every kind is assigned to the most 
worthy, under a process of examination which gives an equal 
chance to all men, and confers the highest rank on the ablest. 
From this, again, proceeds the general diffusion of education, and 
its moral quality. When the pupils have learned what ought to 
be desired and done, they have learned a political lesson, just as 
among us children have learned a lesson in preparation for per- 
sonal and social life. Public schools, in which the same lessons 
were taught, flourished four thousand years ago; and the system 
of training for public office which still works so severely, and till 
lately worked so successfully, was in operation when Herodotus 
was making his notes before the gates of Thebes. Again, from 
the fundamental doctrine of order and harmony arises the great 
popular right of rebellion in China. Revolution has always been 
regarded as impossible, because the form of government was 
authoritatively decided on as the best : but the rulers are servants, 
not masters, of the form; and when they disgrace or pervert it, 
they must be'removed. ‘Their commission is considered at an 
end: they are no longer in harmony with the constitution of the 
general welfare, and they must be deposed. Hence it is that, 
while the empire is so antique and unchangeable, there have been 
so many changes of dynasty. Hence, too, we may obtain some 
light on the existing rebellion. There are intermediate rules be- 
tween the first principles and the political consequences which we 
have referred to. They are three ; and they form a solemn part 
of the instruction of every educated man in the empire :— 

“1. That the nation must be governed by moral agency in prefe- 
rence to physical force. 

“2. That the services of the wisest and ablest men in the nation 
are indispensable to its good government. 

“3. That the people have a right to depose a sovereign who, either 
from active wickedness or vicious indolence, gives cause to oppressive 
and tyrannical rule.”’* 


Under these rules we find some remarkable spectacles at every 
step by which we penetrate into the region of Chinese politics. 
We find succession to the throne, while usually restricted to the 
reigning family, accorded to merit within that family. We read 
with astonishment self-accusing and penitential proclamations 
issued by high officials. We find the largest, minutest, severest 
scheme of competitive examination ever instituted, which has till 
recently been the only road to office for some thousands of years, 
and by which the way to office is kept open for all. We find, as 
a consequence, that the ablest and best instructed men are the 
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rulers and servants of society, in theory, and, till lately, and 
generally speaking, in practice also. We find among a people so 
ruled, not only no right of revolution, but no conception of it; 
whereas they have not only a vivid conception, but a tenacious 
attachment to their right of rebellion against their Emperor. 

If the question is asked whether, under the Chinese theory, the 
people should enjoy more or less freedom than under the opposite 
philosophical or religious theory of the Western world, one ob- 
server would point to the prodigious centralization of Chinese 
government as an evidence of despotism, while another would 
object that the reliance on moral force in the government of men 
indicates and ensures a remarkable degree of freedom. Under a 
doctrine of the radical badness of men there must, in all consis- 
tency, be a government of force. Under the opposite doctrine, 
there must, in all consistency, be a government of trust, of 
appeal to the highest qualities, of persuasion through the affec- 
tions. How is it in fact ? 

To ascertain the truth, we must once more dissolve an old 
English association ;—we must comprehend that freedom and 
self-government are not one and the same thing everywhere as we 
consider them at home. The Chinese are so far from self- 
government that it is an established rule of the empire that no 
functionary shall act in his native place,—nor even, if it can be 
avoided, in the province in which he was born. The whole 
people live under a hierarchy of functionaries, duly subordinated 
to each other, and all appointed from above, so that, looking only 
at the machinery of administration, one would suppose the Chi- 
nese the most infantine, and the most thoroughly schooled of all 
civilized nations. Yet nowhere is a greater freedom practically 
enjoyed—freedom of thought, speech, locomotion, industry, and 
personal characteristics. We must remember that the apparatus 
of government is not one of physical force ; and that intellectual 
superiority is not engrossed by the functionaries, though it ought 
to distinguish them. The multitude approve and admire the 
system, as an affair of right and natural order; and the perpetual 
opportunity of filling the ranks of administration from their own 
order gives all classes a stake in the government. The universal 
cultivation which produces hundreds of competitors for one suc- 
cessful aspirant to office provides a strong check of criticism, and 
security against abuse. The absence of the learned professions of 
our part of the world answers the same purpose in another way, 
by concentrating attention on the administration of public affairs. 
In a great nation where there is no educated clergy, and no bar, 
and where the practice of medicine is not a dignified occupation 
(through the low condition of physical science), there are more 
tetired scholars than in Europe on the one hand, and more men 
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perpetually occupied with public affairs on the other. Mr. 
Meadows’s opinion of the actual liberties of Chinese citizens 
agrees with that of observers who knew much less of them, and 
were less serious and orderly in noting their remarks. He says :— 

“ As to practical freedom, mark the following. The Chinaman can 
sell and hold landed property with a facility, certainty, and security, 
which is absolute perfection compared with the nature of English 
dealings of the same kind. He can traverse his country throughout 
its 2000 miles of length, unquestioned by any official, and in doing so 
can follow whatever occupation he pleases. In open defiance of an 
obsolete law, he can quit his country and re-enter it without passport 
or other hindrance. Lastly, from the paucity of the military and 
police establishments, numbers of large villages (towns we may call 
some), exist in every district, the inhabitants of which scarcely ever 
see an official agent except when the tax-gatherers apply for the annual 
land tax. - 

“In some provinces the people are more prompt than in others to 
resist every kind of practical tyranny. In all, Chinamen enjoy an 
amount of freedom in the disposal of their persons and property, which 
other European nations than the Russians may well envy them.’’* 


Lieutenant Forbes gave us his view of the same matter ten 
years ago, and in his own loose nautical style. In the same passage 
we find references to two or three matters presented above :— 

“Under the despotic sway” (as the Lieutenant is pleased to take for 
granted,) “of the Son of Heaven, the subject enjoys a fair portion of 
liberty, and more happiness than falls to the lot of most nations. The 
empire is as one family, and if the Imperial Father sometimes visits 
severely the error of a member of it, yet is he slow to exercise his 
authority ; and though death be the penalty that the law awards for 
many offences, capital punishments are extremely rare ; and the bent of 
the legislation aims at providing against the ills of humanity, by re- 
lieving its wants, and preventing rather than punishing crime. For 
this purpose education is general, arts are encouraged, gigantic under- 
takings are completed for facilitating trade, agriculture is held in 
honour, and every possible means adopted for feeding the people and 
preventing or alleviating famines, which, without some such regula- 
tions, would perhaps oftener occur. 

“The whole system of government, from its antiquity, is necessarily 
most elaborate, the constitution has lasted almost entire from times 
when the rest of the world was barbarous, and has had the advantage 
of centuries of peace to consolidate itself. 

“The history of the country presents an extraordinary number of 
different dynasties ; but their revolutions have done little more than to 
put a new monarch on the throne, who has found it his interest to 
leave the great body of the people to pursue the even tenor of their 
way much as before.” ¢ 
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Further on, after a review of the agricultural system of the 
country, Lieutenant Forbes thus gives his final impressions :— 

“If some of the above particulars do not square with European 
notions of economy, amongst their fruits may be mentioned the most 
contented, good-humoured, well-fed, industrious, and happy population 
that, in the course of sixteen years of service in the navy, and rambles 
in most parts of the globe, I have ever met with.” (p. 92.) 


The centralization is so extensive and thorough that it could 
not have subsisted for a tenth part of its actual duration if it had 
not been congenial with the national mind. When we consider 
that it has come to include one third of the human race, it must 
involve some strong principle of vitality which distinguishes it 
from the precarious and perilous centralization of an Austria, a 
Russia, and a modern France. A brief glance at the distribution 
of the empire will indicate what it amounts to. If M. Huc had 
been in a position, and in a mood, to reconcile the existence of 
such an apparatus with the popular freedom and confidence to 
which he testifies ‘as strongly as any other traveller, he would not 
have rushed to the conclusion that the long duration of the Chi- 
nese polity is owing to the indifference of the people to public 
affairs. ‘‘ Were it not so,” is his speculation, “a nation of 
300,000,000 persons could scarcely have a moment's repose, with 
such elements of discord and insurrection among them as the 
freedom of association and the liberty of the press.”* 

Such is the truly French and Romish interpretation of peace 
and contentment in China! 

Descending no lower in the scale of division than the District, 
which is somewhat like an English county, we find in China an 
average of eighty Districts constituting a Province. As there are 
eighteen provinces, there are in China about 1440 cities answering 
to the county towns of England, except in regard to their popula- 
tion, which mounts up from 500,000 to 3,000,000 of inhabitants. 
These cities are walled, and supposed capable of standing a siege. 
Each has a high dignitary, a civil mandarin, who is judge, director 
of police, receiver of taxes, and, in short, general administrator, 
aided by one or several subordinate officers, and especially by 
educational functionaries, who assist in the primary examinations 
for public office. These are all commissioned by the central 
government, taking rank accordingly, and separated from the 
lower agents required in a concentrated population. These Dis- 
tricts are grouped, according to convenience, into Departments, 
+two or three in one place, fifteen or eighteen in another,—the 
average being six Districts to a Department. A Prefect or De- 
partment Judge presides, and the district city in which he lives is 
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elevated to the rank of a departmental city. This judge receives 
appeals from the District courts below ; and his judgments, again, 
may be appealed against in the Circuit courts, where an Intendant 
reviews the proceedings of a small group of Departments, but is 
more fully occupied in general administration. Here begins, ex 
officio, authority over the military; an authority given to meet cases 
of local risings. The Intendant may reside in any of the cities of 
his circuit, but usually prefers one of the departmental cities. 
Hence there is a long step to the next rank ; for the next highest 
functionary corresponds directly with the Emperor, and reports 
to the Cabinet. The number of great men thus honoured is 
eighteen at one time, the Governors, or Governor-Generals of the 
eighteen provinces of the empire. ‘heir power over all officials 
below them is great, from their access to the sovereign ; and each 
is Commander-in-chief as well as civil ruler in his province. A 
limited power of life and death resides in him. Three officers of 
high rank enjoy, under him, an authority, limited only by the 
provincial boundary, but purely sectional,—one undertaking 
finance, another criminal justice, and the third educational ex- 
amination. Each province has its army, as well as its complete 
system of civil government, and educational institutions. It has 
also a certain number of unattached officials of proved quality, 
who are always ready for exceptional or unexpected service in any 
part of the empire. The army of the province (containing a 
territory and population answering to that of Great Britain) 
averages about 35,000 men, the calm, level, contented interior 
provinces having much less, and the mountainous seabord pro- 
vinces, inhabited by a more turbulent population, requiring at 
times nearly 70,000. The governor of a territory like Great 
Britain, with several towns, rising from the extent of Birmingham 
to that of London, is a great man—very like a considerable 
sovereign, except that he works hard. His levée at sunrise is a 
scene of various business; and the amount of correspondence to 
be despatched afterwards is immense. 

From his particular London, we next step to metropolitan 
Peking, where there is a concentration of public offices, like those 
of a European capital. The Inner Council is the oldest ruling body 
in the empire, and may at one time have held everything in its 
own hands. At present there is a more limited and confidential 
council,—the Strategical Office—which despatches a good deal 
of the Emperor's business. Finally, there is the Emperor him- 
self — the law-giver, the judge, the magistrate, the universal 
functionary, who is to the empire at large what the Governor- 
general is to the province, the Prefect to the department, 
and the District Magistrate to the District. He is aided by 4 
peculiar body, the Censorate, who are called the Eyes and Ears of 
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the Emperor, who report the proceedings of all the officials 
appointed from Peking. The check upon them is that they are 
put in the places of those they inform against, and told to succeed 
at their peril. The Emperor's tenure is somewhat like theirs,— 
“despot” as he is called by superficial observers. He must suc- 
ceed at his peril. If disorder and unhappiness encroach, and 
corruption spreads, the nation concludes that their ruler is out of 
harmony with the universe, or that there has been a mistake 
about his commission, or that the commission has expired. In 
the absence of a parliament, and without a dream of revolution, 
they depose him and try another, 

Such is the order of affairs in an empire whose duration has 
become the proverb of the human race. Its distinctive principle 
is the application of moral instead of physical force; and its dis- 
tinctive institution is the competitive examination, through which 
alone office is attainable, and by which the greatest amount of 
ability is, in theory, secured for the public service. 

It has been observed above that the principle of selecting the 
wisest of the community for the public service has been more or 
less applied in China during the whole course of its history. The 
method of bringing ability to the surface, and establishing it in 
oftice by common consent, was founded under the Tang dynasty, 
which reigned from A.D. 618 for three centuries; the institution 
continues at this day, though the present dynasty has grievously 
corrupted the public service by the sale of offices. The primary 
examinations of the young men who desire to prove their quality, 
either for public office or private life, take place in the district 
cities, whence a specified number from each district are sent, 
distinguished by the title of Bachelor, to the provincial capital, 
to go through the rest of the probation. 

“Every three years,” says Mr. Meadows, “the Bachelors of each 
province are examined, in the provincial capital, by two examiners who 
are sent from Peking, assisted by a large staff of officials on the spot. 
From five to ten thousand bachelors attend these triennial provincial 
examinations, though only a very limited number, averaging about 
seventy for each province, can pass. These have then the degree of 
Keu jin, or Licentiate. The licentiates from all the provinces are at 
liberty to attend the triennial metropolitan examinations at Peking, 
where some two or three hundred of them attain the degree of Tsin 
sze, or doctor. All these titles may be shortly described as marking 
degrees of extent and profundity of knowledge in the national philoso- 
phy, ethics, principles of government, history and statute laws, as well 
as of powers of composition. Bachelors have no right to expect office, 
their degree merely marking those who have stood the sifting process 
of the primary district and departmental examinations. But the degree 
of Licentiate, when China is socially and politically in a normal state, 


entitles the possessors to expect a post after some years waiting; while 
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that of Doctor ensures him, without delay, a district magistracy at the 


least. 
“ Fyom all this my readers will see that there exists an enormous 


difference between the administrative system of the Chinese and those 
of certain other Oriental nations,—Persia and Turkey, for instance. 
Eastern Asia differs as widely from Western Asia as does this latter 
from Western Europe. Such a thing is unknown in China as the sud- 
den elevation by the Emperor of grooms or barbers to the high official 
posts. Hard and successful study only enables a Chinese to set foot on 
the lowest step of the official ladder, and a long and unusually successful 
career is necessary to enable him to reach the higher rounds.’’* 


About sixty-five mandarins are engaged in examining about 
twenty thousand candidates for the Licentiate degree in one pro- 
vince. About two hundred of these are the successful candidates. 
Their ages vary from fourteen to above forty. It must be remem- 
bered that much credit and many advantages may be obtained 
short of the highest success; and it is universally known that a 
large number are so equal in merit that the awards are a matter 
of almost as much anxiety to the examiners as to the candidates. 
The ordeal is a fearful one; and few of these occasions pass with- 
out more than one death in the cells in which the candidates are 
shut up alone for the trying days of probation. The inquiry 
ranges over a wide field, and appears to be as strict as it is vari- 
ous. The pre-Confucian relics, and the Sacred Books, and their 
commentators, come first in order, and a thorough acquaintance 
with these is indispensable. Next comes a review of the histories 
of each dynasty. Next, a survey of the ancient and modern divi- 
sions of the empire, with the history of all changes in them. A 
survey of literature and its history follows, with an account of all 
state collections of books and remarkable catalogues. Finally, 
there is some department of public administration to be described 
—roads and bridges, flood-gates and watercourses, agricultural 
business, or the like. The candidate has to answer questions, 
specially and secretly prepared for the occasion, and to write 
papers, without books or any communication whatever. He is 
searched, even to the soles of his shoes, that he may not carry in 
a scrap of print or memoranda; he brings his own food, and gets 
through the fearful days of toil, solitude, and suspense, as best 
he may. It is no wonder that some sink under it, signalizing 
every examination by funerals. There may be some variations 
in the programme—the one just given being that used at Nanking 
in 185], and communicated to the ‘ Shanghae Almanack.” 

The first question which occurs to Englishmen is—Why is not 
China better governed, after such a preparation as this? Why 
is there not more success in the social experiment, if the country 





* «The Chinese and their Rebellions,” pp. 21, 22. 
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has, for scores of centuries, been “ ruled by the most worthy and 
able,” according to the theory of the empire—such pains being 
taken to secure the highest worth and ability? The answers to 
these questions arise very naturally from the perusal of the entire 

oup of books on China which have appeared since the war of 
1840-1842, though each work, with the exception of Mr. 
Meadows's, might leave an indistinct impression by itself, as to 
the relations of the Government to the lot of the Chinese people. 

In the first place, what is failure? Can there be success in 
any polity, if not in that which has preserved an empire in an 
ever-growing condition for several thousand years? What is 
success, if not in securing such a duration of prosperity to one- 
third of the human race, keeping them well fed and cheerful, con- 
tented and peaceful—free from revolution, satisfied with their 
polity, and never even attempting to change it, though occasion- 
ally compelled to depose a ruler or a dynasty? The Chinese 
themselves consider this success; and no statesman will differ 
from them. But, if it be asked, with more particularity, how it 
is that the Chinese are not the most enlightened of all nations— 
why their great inventions (as that of printing) seem to have 
done nothing for them—why they are not modest in proportion 
to their learning, and wise in accordance with their knowledge— 
and why there is corruption in the administration, and cruelty in 
the executive—the reasons are easily found. 

We must remember, in the’ first place, that the people of China 
are most respected by those who know them best; and it is abso- 
lutely necessary to put aside, not only such gross and wild 
representations as Mr. Bayard Taylor has stooped to publish in 
his otherwise agreeable “Journeys in India, China and Japan,” 
but such pictures as M. Huc has drawn, under the unfavourable 
conditions of his theology and of his position as a missionary. 
Residents who know the interior, and have no call to interfere 
with the education or the opinions of the people, can tell us most 
about them; and it invariably turns out that they estimate the 
Chinese character the most highly. There were, however, the 
faults inseparable from a patriarchal system to begin with; and, 
as the system has gradually ceased to be patriarchal except in 
terms, the faults have not been outgrown. ‘The value of male 
heirs has prevented the entire purification of marriage, though it 
is far higher in character than the gross polygamy of many 
eastern countries. The practice of concubinage, thus upbeld, 
impedes that progress in refinement which diffused education 
would otherwise secure, and depresses the female sex. Slavery 
accompanies concubinage, as the shadow the substance; and we 
need not stop to expatiate on the evil influences of assuming that 
human beings can be property. As to the common suggestion 
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that Caste must be very demoralizing, the answer is, that European 
ignorance has mistaken the Chinese classification of employments 
for the institution of Caste. A moment's consideration will show 
that civil service competitive examinations, open to all, cannot 
co-exist with caste ; and, in fact, every man in China may employ 
himself as. he pleases, whatever his father’s calling may be. The 
principle of moral rule, and the honour paid to intellect in the 
whole scheme of polity, secures the first place in social honour for 
the literary class. In ancient days, agriculture came next to 
literature; but, as civilization proceeded, the more intellectual 
vocations rose above it, so that the bankers and merchants now 
rank next to the learned class; and even the artisans are higher 
than the husbandmen. The maxim is, that men who work with 
the mind are the rulers, and those who work with the limbs are 
the ruled. 

If we proceed to inquire how, under this aristocracy of the 
brain, the administration can be what it is, there are two kinds 
of answer. First, the national practice has been infringed by the 
Manchoo rulers, who are paying the penalty of their treason in 
awaiting their destiny from the rebels. Under temptation, the 
reigning family did the fatal deed which is never passed over in 
China—never forgotten or forgiven, or left without retribution— 
they sold office. Once having begun, they could not stop; and 
in the present condition of the empire they can certainly never 
recover themselves; and it is this which makes their downfall 
certain in the eyes of all who understand the Chinese. Incapable 
officials abound, in the most lucrative regions of public employ- 
ment; and the old right of insurrection is asserted accordingly, 
its success being only a question of time. The strict puritanical 
tone and temper of the rebels commands the sympathies of all 
true patriots, however strange or unintelligible the divinity of the 
new sect may appear to the unprepared native mind; and thus, 
if it had so happened that the foreign relations of the empire had 
been undisturbed, there would have been scarcely a doubt of the 
regeneration of the government, and of the steady, unbroken 
march of the old polity. The true policy of the European powers 
at this moment is, in the opinion of the best judges, to come to 
an understanding with the rebel reformers, simply enabling 
them to complete their work without delay and further blood- 
shed—turning out the Manchoos (both court and troops) and 
bringing back the administration to its old principles and conser- 
vative virtues. With such a theory, and such a principle as those 
of the Chinese ‘polity, there must be an indomitable vitality—an 
inextinguishable recuperative power, under which the empire 
might renew its youth, even after such a period of misrule as will 
attach disgrace to the Manchoo dynasty through all future time. 
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These sovereigns are answerable for the bloodshed, as well as the 
corruption, which is a new feature in Chinese life. In the face of 
the ten commandments and the golden rule, which the Confucian 
religion presents as conspicuously as that of Christendom, these 
rulers have slaughtered the rebels by hundreds and thousands— 
causing the public to stand aghast in the first place, and then, in 
some instances, to retaliate, though more frequently to admit that 
the sacred commission has certainly passed away from the reign- 
ing dynasty, and that there will be nothing but misery till it is 
replaced by one worthy to rule. 

Still we return to the question why, under a system of such 
elevated pretensions, matters have gone so ill? Is it not true, 
we ask in reply, that the most hopeless conceit in the world is 
found among the moralists? Is it not so all the world over? 
Among our village neighbours (possibly in our own households), 
in our municipal councils, in metropolitan society, in the religious 
world, in parliament, in international intercourses, who are so 
hopelessly at a stand-still as the moralists? We need not stop 
to account for this on philosophical grounds; for the fact is 
admitted by all but the class themselves. Suffice it that, igno- 
rant that morals are themselves subordinate to the intellect, and 
that goodness is precarious and imperfect till it becomes wisdom, 
moralists (who stop at being moralists) suppose erroneously that 
they have found the basis of things, and that the universe and 
all its doings must be accommodated to their notions. They 
never get on, because they suppose that the thing wanted is for 
all the rest of the world to come up to their high ground; while, 
to admit that they can grow wiser in any other direction is to 
yield up their high ground. But how came the Chinese into 
this state of mind,—this misuse of their own social theory, after 
having so long ago adopted the noble doctrine that there is no sepa- 
ration between intellect and morals? Their holy men were irre- 
fragable at once in insight and in goodness from the same cause, 
and by the same process. How is it that, after such a recog- 
nition as that, and while professing the theory which accounts 
for the wisdom of the Saints, the Chinese administration, if not 
the social system, has degenerated, under the loftiest moral pro- 
fessions ? 

It appears to us that this grand failure—so mortifying to the 
advocates of government by a hierarchy of worth and wisdom, so 
late, and yet so signal—is owing to a mistake (inevitable in the 
old centuries) as to the nature of knowledge. There is a long 
stage in civilization, during which literature is prodigiously over- 
rated. The Chinese reached this stage long before anybody else 
—as far as we yet know—and they have got no further, though 
some glimpse is obtained, here and there on the globe, of the fact. 
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that hooks are only one means of knowledge, and that hopeless 
ignorance is a certain consequence of an exclusive attachment to 
them. Before it is declared, on the one hand, that the social 
system in China is a realization of the theory of government by 
the wisest and best; and before Chind is pointed to, on the other 
hand, as an illustration of government by the wisest and best, it 
has to be settled whether the Chinese qualification for public 
service is real or sham knowledge. The Chinese cannot, of 
course, admit a doubt of this while their Sacred Books and Holy 
Men are the source of their wisdom, and their ideas of wisdom. 
But if we clearly perceive that their doctrines, and the studies to 
which they lead; have no claim to the title of knowledge at all, 
we must deny that the experiment of government by the wisest 
has been put upon its trial at all in China. The Saints and 
Sages of the Celestial Empire never got beyond the metaphysical 
stage of cultivation (they would have been prophets in an age of 
miracle, if they had, in the infancy of society) ; and the last thing 
any of their disciples would dream of would be that there was a 
stage beyond theirs. So the mind of China has been exercised 
by nothing higher than metaphysical speculation ; its so-called 
knowledge amounts to a perpetual accommodation of the phe- 
nomena of life and the world to those speculations; and litera- 
ture is supposed to be the one only field and storehouse of know- 
ledge. Thus, while professing that worth and ability shall rule— 
that goodness is inseparable from insight—and that morality is 
the supreme law of, not man only, but collective men, the Chinese 
are, rigorously speaking, intensely ignorant, probably the most 
ignorant of civilized nations—stationary in morals, and retrograde 
in government, though probably with a sufficient power of reco- 
very. They compare with “ outside barbarians” as a closet stu- 
dent of the medieval schoolmen would compare with the best 
constitutional statesman of our day, who would doubtless be con- 
demned by the disciple of the metaphysical saints of Europe as 
“sunk in materialism,” and so forth. No doubt, a great deal of 
sound, substantial, practical knowledge is common in China, as 
elsewhere ; but nowhere does science—truth which can be demon- 
strated—bear so small a proportion to the amount of cultivation. 
There will probably be time enough, before their theory is (with- 
out being changed) adapted to the progress made by the human 
mind, for the rest of the world to perceive that before any society 
can be governed by the wisest and best, that society must 
be wise as to the nature of knowledge, and must be in a position 
to secure the true qualification in its rulers ;—that they should 
have gone furthest in the regions of the knowable, without having 
gone beyond them. 

What is life in China like, under such conditions? It is cer- 
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tainly a much merrier affair than we have been given to under- 
stand, and much like life in those countries of the world in which 
individuals enjoy most freedom, whatever the theory of govern- 
ment may be. We all of us remember the old and true story of 
the collector entering a remote Chinese village, with a log pad- 
locked on his neck, and his shoulders blue with stripes, exhibiting 
his troubles to the people, and saying, “ See what I suffer because 
I have not paid in your taxes. You will pay at once, no doubt, 
to save me another beating-;’—the beating and the log being self- 
imposed, as a short way of getting his business done in a place 
where the official countenance was an unknown phenomenon, and 
the people had taken care of themselves and one another for 
a generation or two. Such is no unfair spe¢imen of rural life in 
many parts of China, at least till the rebels began their march 
northwards. It probably is so still; for there are multitudes of 
settlements where the rebels had never been heard of, so lately as 
two or three years ago. Those are the places in which to see the 
inexhaustible, perdurable life of China. In the plain, the villagers 
do nearly the same things on the same day of the year, for the 
whole of a long life. In the spring, the peasants turn out to 
scrape the river banks, and clean the canals, and gather together 
the sodden grass and all refuse, and throw it into heaps; and then 
they convey the fertilizing material to their fields and gardens, 
watching the melting down of the clods, in order to cast in 
their seed at the right moment. Supposing the crop to be cotton, 
here is the harvest picture :— 


“ As the pods are bursting every day, it is necessary to have them 
gathered with great regularity, otherwise they fall upon the ground 
and the cotton gets dirty, which of course reduces its value in the 
market. Little bands of the Chinese are now seen in the afternoon 
in every field, gathering the ripe cotton, and carrying it home to the 
houses of the farmers. As the farms are generally small, they are 
worked almost entirely by the farmer and his family, consisting some- 
times of three or even four generations, including the old grey-haired 
grandfather, who has seen the crops of fourscore years gathered into 
his barns. Every member of the family groups has a certain degree 
of interest in his employment; the harvest is their own, and the more 
productive it is, the greater the number of comforts they will be able 
to afford. Of course there are many cotton farms of larger size, where 
labourers are employed in addition to the farmer’s family; but by far 
the greater number are small, and worked in the way I have just 
described. It is no unusual sight to see the family goats, too, doing 
their share of the work. Several of these animals are kept on almost 
every farm, where they are, of course, great favourites with the chil- 
dren, and often follow them to the cotton-fields. Although the chil- 
dren with their little hands can gather the cotton as well as their 
elders, they are not strong enough to carry it about with them; and 
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it is amusing to see their favourites, the goats, with bags slung across 
their backs, receiving the deposits of cotton, and bearing it home to 
the houses, evidently aware that they, too, are working for the general 
good.’’* 


One of the pleasantest particulars in the subsequent history of 
the family is the independence of the farmer in transacting his 
sales. He trots into the city, with his sacks of cotton swinging 
from the bamboo pole balanced on his shoulder; and he trots 
from warehouse to warehouse till he gets his price. It is probable 
that the diseases which are exhibited by the roadside, in a country 
where every stranger is supposed to be a doctor, have created 
that impression of popular poverty in China, which is thoroughly 
disproved by every narrative of modern travel in the interior. 
Something may be owing also to the opposition of taste in 
viands, which makes the Chinese and Europeans wonder, per- 
haps equally, at each other. An English sailor who eats tripe, 
mushrooms and periwinkles, and likes his roast beef half raw, 

' thinks that Chinamen, who eat stewed dog and broiled rats, must 
be half-starved ; whereas it is now made pretty clear that, amidst 
their rivers, shoaly with fish, their swarms of game, their rich 
gardens and fertile fields, and incalculable swine, the Chinese are 
the most plump and well-fed population in the world. It must 
be the disease which gives an impression of mendicity to minds 
full of New York, London or Paris associations. When the 
stranger sees rows of lepers, or fever-stricken wretches, and espe- 
cially an exhibition of the maladies which arise from dirt and 
mismanagement, on the causeways or canal banks near every 
settlement, he may easily imagine the people sunk in poverty, 
though a nearer examination would show him the loom and the 
spinning-wheel busy and gainful, and the cottage stored, above 
and below, with food for the year, and clothing for a lifetime. It 
is knowledge which is wanted in the sanitary case—science in 
the physician, and prudence in the patient. If the following was 
the treatment undergone by M. Huc in a large inland city, what 
hope is there from doctoring for the villagers in the hills or on 
the plain? MM. Huc and Gabet being seized with pains and 
sickness, the mandarins about them sent for an eminent physician, 
and, till he arrived, discoursed on the nature of the malady from 
a priori premises. Humidity being essential to harmony— 

“It was finally agreed, unanimously, that nothing more was neces- 
sary than green peas, boiled cucumbers, and water-melons, to set us on 
our feet again, and enable us to pursue our journey; and in the mean- 
time the doctor arrived. The ceremonious, yet perfectly easy manner 
in which he presented himself, pointed him out as a man who passed 
his time in paying visits. He was a little roundabout man, with a 


* Fortune’s “ Three Years in China,” pp. 270, 271. 
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pleasing countenance, and of a redundant plumpness, calculated to 
afford the most advantageous ideas of his hygienic principles: and a 
pair of great spectacles, seated on a very little rudimentary kind of 
nose, and tied behind his ears with a silk cord, gave him quite a 
finished medical air. A small grey beard and moustachios, and hair of 
the same colour tied behind in a pigtail, afforded additional evidence 
of long experience in the art of healing. As he approached our bed, 
he gave utterance to some aphorisms that did not seem to us altogether 
worthless. 

“*T have learned,’ said he, ‘ that the illustrious patient was born in 
the countries of the west. It is written in the books that maladies 
vary according to the country; those of the north do not resemble 
those of the south ; every nation has some that are peculiar to it, and 
every country produces particular remedies, adapted to the ordinary 
infirmities of its inhabitants. The skilful physician ought to distin- 
guish different temperaments, in order to understand the true character 
of maladies and prescribe suitable medicaments; it is in this that his 
science consists. We must take good care not to treat the men of the 
Western Seas in the same manner as the men of the Central Nation.’ 
After having laid down these principles, with very striking inflexions 
of voice, and abundance of gesticulation, he drew towards him a bamboo 
arm-chair, and seated himself by the side of our bed. He then asked 
for our right arm, and having laid it on a small cushion, he began to 
feel the pulse by playing on it with all his fingers, as if he were play- 
ing the pianoforte. The Chinese consider that there are different 
pulses corresponding to the heart, the liver, and the other principal 
organs. To feel the pulse well you must feel them all one after the 
other, and sometimes several together, in order to understand their 
several relations. During this operation, which lasted a very long 
while, the doctor appeared plunged in profound meditation; he did 
not speak one word, but kept his head bent down, and his eyes fixed 
on the points of his shoes. 

“When the right arm had had its turn, the left was taken, and the 
same ceremonies performed with it; and then at length the doctor 
majestically raised his head, stroked his beard and moustachios two 
or three times, and pronounced the sentence: ‘By some means or 
other,’ said he, shaking his head, ‘the cold air has penetrated into the 
interior, and has put itself in opposition, in many organs, with the 
igneous principle; thence arises the struggle, which must necessarily 
manifest itself by vomitings and convulsions; we must, therefore, 
combat the evil with warm substances.’ 

“The mandarins, who a minute before had said precisely the con- 
trary, did not fail to agree entirely with the opinion of the physician.’”’* 

According to M. Huc’s way of reading his Bible, “we are told 
to honour physicians, in case of necessity ;” and he therefore 
submitted to a few remarkable processes, to which he evidently 
considers his recovery in no degree owing. He got well, however; 
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but his narrative leads us to consider the small chance left for 
lepers, and victims of liver and lung and cerebral complaints, in 
the hands of doctors who boast of their eight hundred volumes on 
medicine, and of drugs as ancient as the Egyptian mummies, and 
then treat disease on principles derived from “ the five elements,” 
or correspondences with the stars. 

Life on the water is at least as gay as on the land, in China. 
There is fishing by day, with always a good market; and fishing 
by torchlight, with lots of fun. There is the voyage to town, 
with a heaped-up deck of tempting fruits and fragrant flowers, 
with eager buyers at the wharf, and a good sleep in a quiet cove 
on the return, with a pocketful of money. The middle-class 
landed proprietor has his mansion in the midst of fields which 
never entirely disappoint expectation—so perfect are the agricul- 
tural methods in use for the drainage and irrigation of the soil, 
and the mastery of “the five elements” which constitute nature 
to the Chinese mind. The fruity gardens, the leafy lawns, the 
flowery conservatories, and fish-ponds, and poultry-yards, are 
agreeable appliances of Chinese country life; and none enjoy 
them more than the great mandarins, when the toils of office— 
toils really great and long-continued—permit them to repair to 
their estates. 

As for town life, it seems to be as gay for the public in general 
as for the gayest classes in Paris or Rome. The impression given 
by the whole series of recent works on China is of a prevalent 
vivacity, such as the untravelled English have no conception of. 
Open shops, displaying gay colours; dandy shopmen, of whom 
the same thing may be said; court-yards with gold fish, aviaries 
of singing-birds, and, in the evenings, painted lanterns; fruit- 
shops piled with grapes and melons, and pine-apples iced at 
command ; eating-houses, with such tables as those described by 
the Times’ correspondent ;_ tea-houses at the elevation of obser- 
vatories, for the sake of air and the view; public gardens, with 
jugglers, fortune-tellers, dancing and singing girls, tight-ropes, 
and dramatic interludes ; while at every corner, and in every open 
space, are itinerant tradesmen, from the restawrateur to the dentist 
and the craniologist. From “tinker and tailor” to “ apothe- 
cary, thief,” there are plenty of each order who live an outdoor 
life: and those who stay ut home contribute to the general amuse- 
ment by their signs. “A doctor's shop,” says Forbes (p. 36), 
“ will be ornamented with a patriarch leaning on a crook, and by 
his side a deer or stork, the stork being the emblem of longevity, 
which, as is well known, at least in China, pulverized dried deer’s 
flesh affords the surest means of attaining.” Nothing seems to 
have struck Mr. Fortune more than the gaiety of the streets, 
and of the people in them, in the great interior cities. 
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“The old curiosity-shops are numerous,” he says, “and contained 
articles of great value among the Chinese, such as ancient porcelain 
jars, bronzes, carved bamboo, jars cut out of the beautiful Jade-stone, 
and a variety of other things of like description. I observed some 
large silk shops, as I passed along, and, judging from the number of 
people in the town who wear silk dresses, they must have a thriving 

The people of Hang-chow dress gaily, and are remark- 
able among the Chinese for their dandyism. All except the lowest 
labourers and coolies strutted about in dresses composed of silk, satin, 
and crape.”’* 


This does not look much like pressure on the means of subsis- 
tence, or the ever-urgent famine in which we used to suppose the 
Chinese to be living. It must be remembered, however, that this 
dressy city is in the heart of the chief silk district, where, over 
an area of about a hundred miles each way, scarcely any trees 
but the mulberry are to be seen. But there are other silk dis- 
tricts; and some notion of the production may be formed from 
the fact that when, after the opening of the port of Shanghae to 
us, the exportation of silk suddenly rose from 3,000 to 20,000 
bales, the difference was unfelt in the home market of China. 
An additional export of 17,000 bales, wholly unprepared for, had 
no effect on the price of either the raw material or the manufac- 
ture. Such facts disclose a magnificent prospect to British com- 
merce, whenever the great rivers are opened to our merchants. 

The towns exhibit tea even more prominently than silk. 
Between the gay shops, presenting monsters on the walls, and 
fountains, and grottoes, and odd trees in the courtyards; and the 
making and painting of tea-chests ; and the packing and embark- 
ing by boats; and the union of tea and theatrical and other 
amusements, Chinese life seems to be embalmed in tea, in fact, as 
it has always been in the European imagination. Mr. Fortune 
leads us on into the hills, where the commodity is produced, and 
enables us to see the broad upland slopes dotted over with the 
shrub, which gives a comfortable subsistence to millions of people 
there, as it affords solace to millions more in Europe and America. 
Tea brings in the idea of priests, for more reasons than one. The 
first green tea was made under the instruction of a priest on the 
hill of Sung-lo. No doubt he must have been inspired; but he 
made the ignoble end of turning layman, through the profits of 
his green tea. Buddhist temples are sprinkled all over China ; 
and among the tea hills they abound, the situation being favour- 
able. There, perched on some height, live the bonzes and their 
idols, all in yellow, and making themselves abundantly heard 
with their gongs, and seen at their studies and devotions, while 
they tempt strangers by providing seats at good points of view, 
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and by the turtle floating among the waierlilies in their fish-ponds, 
and the delicate entertainments within doors. These are the 
great monasteries; and the gradation is pretty complete, from 
those which have a tooth or toe of Buddha to exhibit, to the 
shabby edifices where the prayer-wheel will not turn, and the 
lanterns are torn, and the robes dirty, and the priests living on 
the broken victuals they beg. . 

Life in the mountains of, the southern provinces is a very dif- 
ferent affair. There is a population in the mountainous regions 
there which bears traces of a different origin from that of the 
Chinese generally, though it has become completely assimilated 
in the national estimation. Instead of the ruddy, plump, luxu- 
rious aspect and habits of the northern Chinese, these people 
have sallow faces, more expressive countenances, and a readier 
enterprise and courage. These mountains have cradled young 
rebellion again and again; and secret societies have flourished in 
their valleys. ‘These highlanders make the best soldiers; and 
their raids into the lowlands are much like those of other half- 
civilized mountaineers. Bands from the hills pillage the custom- 
houses and treasuries, take toll on merchandize and cattle, and 
levy black mail on the wealthy, sparing individuals, thus gaining 
popular sympathy, and preserving it by controlling the oppres- 
sions of the mandarins. Everywhere in China the mandarins 
may tremble in their sedans if they have been guilty of injustice 
or extortion: for the doctrine of tyrannicide is popular there,— 
citizens frequently showing themselves ready to sacrifice their 
lives to rid the community of an oppressor, or even to draw the 
attention of the general government to the locality where such 
misery exists: but the mountaineers have been wont to do things 
on a larger scale. Beginning on the Robin Hood or Rob Roy 
scale, they have often become a banditti, formidable to all ranks 
of mandarins within a long distance ; and have even repeatedly 
grown into a rebel army which has changed a dynasty. M. Hue, 
not distinguishing between political revolution and _ rebellion 
against a sovereign or a dynasty, charges the Chinese with having 
revolutionized their polity at least as often as any other nation. 
The duration of their polity, unaltered in all its essential prin- 
ciples and organization, for several thousands of years, is a sufficient 
answer to the charge; but that the executive head of this polity 
has frequently been changed by means of popular risings is not @ 
contradiction but a consequence of the stability of the system to 
which the sovereigns are themselves subservient. From the 
recesses of his palace at Peking, the Emperor of the day looks 
with apprehension to the opposite extreme of his territory, where 
there are whole populations whom he cannot reach or terrify, 
whom his soldiers cannot face, at whose mercy his southern 
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mandarins lie, and who may upset his throne any day, as their 
forefathers upset the thrones of his predecessors. There is 
nothing to be done, the great man supposes; so he will forget 
those people; and henceforth it is forbidden to mention them. 
Worse, perhaps, than the marauding on land is the piracy at sea ; 
and it is carried on in an analogous way, and by much the same 
sort of people. The mountains make the harbours, creeks, and 
coves of the coast ; and these are almost all in the south of China. 
There has always been comparatively little foreign commerce towards 
the north, where the great central-plain melts into the sea. There 
will be more, of course, when Europeans obtain access to the in- 
terior and ifs products ; but while foreign trade existed only on 
sufferance, it was, as all the world knows, confined to the south. 
In the recesses, and among the islands of that coast, native traders 
and pirates have always sheltered themselves, combining, as Mr. 
Meadows observes, the characteristics of the mountaineer and the 
mariner. It is conceivable how we may have been misled about 
the average life of China when our informants have, till quite 
lately, formed their conceptions from the corrupted hangers-on of 
Canton, the ill-conditioned, servile class in the northern ports, 
and the pirates of the south-eastern coast, who constitute about 
as fair specimens as “the Mean whites” would be of the American 
citizen, or our city Arabs of the English youth, or the wreckers 
on the Connaught Isles of the British nation generally. 

Our readers will have anticipated the fact that the rebels who 
now command a wide and populous region in the very heart of 
China issued from the mountain districts. ‘They secured their 
first footing in the southern highlands of Kwang-se. First con- 
sisting of a religious reformer, obtaining converts slowly, and 
afterwards of a body of ascetic regenerators of faith, the rising was 
some years in becoming politically formidable. When at length 
it became so, the avowed object was the overthrow of the Manchoo 
dynasty, which evidently might be effected, and ought to be effected, 
if the mischief done by that family is not now too desperate to admit 
of reparation. The practice of bloodshed, rendered horribly 
familiar by the Manchoo soldiery and officials, seems to have 
essentially impaired the national character of the Chinese ; and so 
has the official corruption which appears to have spread a dry rot 
through the whole administrative system—long the best that the 
world ever witnessed. The practice of selling office destroyed at 
a stroke the characteristic virtue of the polity ; and it must be a 
serious question whether it can ever be restored, even by such a 
vigour of puritanism as the rebels carry with them. It is quite 
true that if the Chinese system had been all that it assumed to be, 
it could not have lain at the mercy of any Manchoo or other 
dynasty. If the Sacred Books on which the whole was based had 
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contained genuine philosophy, instead of abstract conceptions 
drawn from the human brain alone, without any rectification from 
the rest of the universe ; if the qualification for the public service 
‘had been real knowledge, instead of mere literature; and if the 
individual liberty which undoubtedly existed under the ancient 
scheme had been combined with some sort of appeal to the popular 
interest in political affairs, such a system could not have been so 
undermined. The people would have been vigilant, the hierarchy 
faithful in the main, and the Manchoo family helpless under the 
spell of the national maxims of peace and integrity. Again, there is 
no superiority in the doctrine of the rebels which should entitle them 
to overthrow the Sacred Books and the Holy Men, though their 
moral reforms give them power against imperial defections. It is 
a case of gross superstition against baseless metaphysics. Those 
who are disposed may make a choice between them ; but it is not 
easy to say which the Chinese would prefer, if their own case 
could be shown to them as it appears to others. At present, 
though almost every man, woman, and child reads and writes, 
and thinks books the highest of created things, scarcely anybody 
takes the least interest in public affairs. In the canal-boats the 
poorest people who have no other house, have books and writing 
apparatus on board; and there is not a passenger in any street 
who cannot read the proclamations on the walls. Moreover, there 
are few families which do not furnish one candidate or more for 
examination, with a view to the civil service: and yet the apathy 
about public affairs seems to be unequalled by anything witnessed 
among any other educated population. The people leave it all to 
the mandarins, not even caring to put aside any other reading 
for the “ Peking Gazette,” which is very cheap, and would tell 
them a good deal. M.Huc shows how small is the popular 
interest even in the death of an Emperor, who is not necessarily 
succeeded by his eldest son :— 

“Jn ordinary times,’”’ he says, “and when they are not under the 
influence of any revolutionary movement, the Chinese are not at all 
inclined to meddle with affairs of Government ; they are a delightfully 
quiet people to deal with. In 1851, at the period of the death of the 
Emperor Tao-konang, we were travelling on the road from Pekin; 
and one day, when we had been taking tea at an inn in company with 
some Chinese citizens, we tried to get up a little political discussion. 

“We spoke of the recent death of the Emperor, an important event, 
which of course must have interested everybody. We expressed our 
anxiety on the subject of the succession to the imperial throne, the heir 
to which was not yet publicly declared. ‘Who knows,’ said we, 
‘which of the three sons of the Emperor will have been appointed to 
succeed him? If it should be the eldest, will he pursue the same sys- 
tem of government? If the younger, he is still very young, and it 1s 
said there are contrary influences, two opposing parties at court: to 
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which will he lean ?? We put forward, in short, all kinds of hypothe- 
ses, in order to stimulate these good citizens to make some observation. 
But they hardly listened to us. We came back again and again to the 
charge, in order to elicit some opinion or other on questions that really © 
appeared to us of great importance. But to all our piquant sugges- 
tions, they replied only by shaking their heads, puffing out whiffs of 
smoke, and taking great gulps of tea. 

“ This apathy was really beginning to provoke us, when one of these 
worthy Chinese, getting up from his seat, came and laid his two hands 
on our shoulders in a manner quite paternal, and said, smiling rather 
ironically :— 

“Listen to me, my friend! Why should you trouble your heart 
and fatigue your head by all these vain surmises? The mandarins 
have to attend to affairs of State; they are paid for it. Let them 
earn their money, then. But don’t let us torment ourselves about 
what does not concern us. We should be great fools to want to do 
political business for nothing.’ 

“‘That is very conformable to reason,’ cried the rest of the company, 
and thereupon they pointed out to us that our tea was getting cold, 
and our pipes were out.’’* 

If there were any other agency by-which the empire could be 
retrieved, one would rather it should be by some more promising 
intervention than that of leaders who, however well-meaning and 
earnest, set out three teabowls for the Trinity, and rest their 
entire project on the inspiration of their Heavenly Princes. But 
there seems to be no alternative. We will not regard as an alter- 
native the suggestion we now and then hear,—that we ourselves 
must conquer China. It is bad enough that we are embroiled 
with it. It was the height of rashness and folly to make a dishonest 
quarrel, as our representatives unhappily did, and more unhappily 
were upheld for having done. It would be madness to desire to 
do more than obtain good security for a free commerce. If this 
can be best done by getting rid of the Manchoo Emperor who 
has offended us and Europe, then we may perhaps be wise to 
quicken the process by which the rebels propose to expel the 
dynasty. Beyond that, we ought to abstain from meddling more 
or less in Chinese politics. Our special object gained—a secure 
and free commerce, including access to all parts of the empire 
(to which the people have clearly no objection), and reparation for 
the damage of the war—we have no further business on the stage 
of public affairs there. The Chinese have changed their dynasty 
and reformed their procedure before: we have no right to con- 

clude that they cannot do it again ; and least of all can we thrust in 
our own notions and our own will, disqualified as we are by 
ignorance of an empire hitherto secluded from the world’s obser- 
vation, and by associations so different from the Chinese as to 
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constitute a widely different mental structure. We know what 
we want. Let us obtain it, and there stop. We may possibly 
prevail on Yeh, as a prisoner, to introduce us and our demands 
to the Emperor,—a thing never done while the great mandarins 
were at large; so that it even appears doubtful whether the trea- 
ties on which the last peace was founded were ever heard of at 
Peking. If the captive Commissioner can be prevailed on to act 
as master of the ceremonies, there is no saying what we might 
not obtain in the way of our object. Next, there is the oppor- 
tunity of the rebel establishment in the heart of the empire. The 
last thing desired, we believe, by anybody is that we should have 
to undertake any political or territorial business whatever in 
China, beyond the limits of our own stations, established for 
commercial purposes. . 

But after our somewhat protracted survey, our readers may 
ask—‘ What of the household in China? What of the Family, 
which is the recognised type of the whole polity?” There is 
but little to tell. M. Hue, as a priest, cannot speak with autho- 
rity or acceptance on domestic subjects, even if he had had oppor- ° 
tunity of observation. He amuses us with little sketches which 
would suit other countries, with some slight alteration of costume ; 
—the dandy-son of the household, flirting his fan in Woo-chang, 
as he would twirl his moustache in New York, and bleat or baa 
in London; the student-son of the household, the same every- 
where for paleness, and pedantry and slovenliness ; the pompous 
father, the tyrannical or indulgent father, the ambitious or the 
phlegmatic father ;—all these are common to all countries. The 
tutor is, perhaps, a distinctive personage in China. Here is M. 
Huc’s account of him, as he appeared in the house of a mandarin 
where the missionaries were quartered :— 

“ We used to talk to him of Europe, and he, in return, told us 
stories of China, which he seasoned plentifully with sentences from 
the classic authors of his country. This learned Chinese resembled 
very much those erudite personages of former days whose conversa- 
tion was always bristling with quotations from Latin and Greek. In 
France the race is almost extinct, but it is still flourishing in full 
vigour in China. The man of learning is accustomed to present him- 
self with a considerable amount of easy assurance, indeed with not a 
little vanity and pomposity, so convinced is he of his own value. 

“He is the diapason of every conversation ; for he is erudite, and, 
moreover, a fine speaker. His vocal organ is mostly of a marvellous 
flexibility ; and he has the habit of accompanying his words with much 
stately gesticulation, of emphasizing many of them, and indulging in 
great variety of intonation. 

“His language, being in a very sublime style, is not always very 
intelligible; but that is perhaps rather an advantage, as it gives him 
an opportunity of assisting the comprehension of his hearers, by de- 
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scribing with his finger in the air explanatory characters. If any 
one else begins to talk in his presence, he listens to him with a shake 
of the head, and a compassionate smile that seems to say, ‘ Well, 
well, you have not the gift of eloquence.’ 

“ But when one of these erudite gentlemen fills the office of tutor, 
although at bottom he may have the same amount of conceit, he is 
forced to put on a little modesty over it; for he understands very well 
the imprudence of displaying his pride before those who require his 
services. 

“These magistri form in China an extremely numerous class. They 
are usually men of no fortune, who, not having been able to attain to 
the dignity of the mandarinate, are obliged to resort to this method 
of obtaining their living. It is not necessary to have passed all the 
examinations in order to become a magister, for in China education is 
quite free, and any one is at liberty to set up a school, without the 
Government interfering with him in any way whatever. The interest 
a father must feel in the education of his children is supposed to be a 
sufficient guarantee for his choice of a master.’”’* 


As to the women, as a part of Chinese society, other travellers 
have as little to say as the Jesuit priests. We read of the women 
in the cotton-field and at the loom, and in the tea-factories, and 
the silk-shops, and wherever cooking is going on: but this and 
the little foot is about all we know. Mr. Meadows gives us the 
sum and substance of his own knowledge here :— 


“Woman is still more the slave of man among the Chinese than 
among Anglo-Saxons. The quality of her slavery is, however, much 
tempered by the great veneration which Confucian principles require 
sons to pay both parents. The Imperial Government dare not refuse 
leave of absence to a mandarin if he, as an only son, requires it in 
order to tend his widowed mother during her declining years; even 
though the Government may know that the real cause of his asking 
for leave is to escape from some impending official difficulty. On the 
other hand, a mandarin dare not (as we may do) ask for leave in order 
to tend a suffering wife, or to visit one from whom official duties have 
long separated him. Nothing surprises and amuses mandarins more 
than the frequent reference which foreign functionaries will make to 
their conjugal relations as affecting, in one way or the other, their 
official avocations and duties. A Chinese will rarely introduce his 
most intimate male acquaintance to his wife. It is hardly considered 
acompliment. Introductions to mothers are, on the other hand, not 
unfrequent. The friend introduced then performs the kow tow to the 
lady, z.e., he kneels before her, and touches the ground repeatedly with 
his forehead. The son does not prevent him, but he returns the salute 
by kneeling and kow towing to his friend. Thus two men, and 
often, of course, grey-bearded men of high station, will in China be 
found knocking their heads against the floor in honour of a woman of 
their own class in society. Add to this that if a mother accuses her 
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son before the magistrate, the latter will punish him as a black slave is 
punished in an American flogging-house, 7.e, without inquiry into the 
specific offence. The reader will conclude that this great social and 
legal authority of mothers in China must operate to raise the position 
of females generally ; and this it does in fact; though in the contrac- 
tion of their own marriages each is but a passive instrument.”* 


As a whole, what we have related will not accord with the 
picture most of our readers have put together in their own minds 
in regard to the people of China. Where, they will ask, is all 
the moral degradation? Where is the thieving, the lying, the 
opium-smoking, the infanticide, the ferocity towards foreigners, 
the frivolity, and everything else that is bad? The best autho- 
rities declare or imply that most of all this is in the imagination 
or narrowness of experience of the narrator. Here is one in- 
stance,—relating to the worst crime on the list, infanticide, which 
is taken for granted as a consequence of a cause which appears 
not to exist. 

“T venture to say, that even now the Chinese are nowhere what 
they are represented as having been a few years ago in M. Huc’s 
‘Chinese Empire.’ For instance, M. Hue broadly asserts that the 
birth of a daughter ‘is in general regarded as a humiliation and dis- 
honour for the family; it is a manifest proof of a curse of heaven!’ 
Can any English fathers and mothers believe that? I have seen 
hundreds of fathers walking about with such little dishonours and 
curses in their arms, handsomely dressed and prattling away to the 
pleased and proud papas.’’¢ 


We have seen, in the results of some recent controversies, how 
enormously exaggerated are the accounts given in Europe of the 
opium-smoking, and how small indeed the total consumption of 
opium is in China in comparison with that of spirits and tobacco 
in the United States, and even in European States. As to the 
rest, sharpers and thieves are sure to congregate where foreigners 
appear in a country whose language they cannot speak, and, 
above all, where there are impediments to their entrance and free 
locomotion. There is no reason to suppose that the citizens are 
cheated in their own streets as the British are on the wharves or 
in the canal boats: and the emigrant Chinese seem to be easy to 
deal with, except in regard to their conceit. Abroad and at home 
they are eminently industrious, fair in their bargains, and cheer- 
ful, frugal, and so far sensible as that they are all educated. The 
frivolity is probably true of more people than we have at home. 
The Chinese are a pleasure-loving and merry people. In the 
lower classes, this cheerfulness is a virtue and a grace, relieving 
their strenuous industry. In the i@le of a higher class the same 
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tendency appears as frivolity. Women who are kept ignorant 
and secluded, and regarded as incapable of securing respect 
except in virtue of years, must be frivolous till those years are 
attained. The so-called frivolities of official men and merchants 
are seen out of business hours, we must remember; and what 
the business hours of a conscientious mandarin must be any one 
may conceive by reading Mr. Meadows’s account of what the 
function includes. 

While dwelling on these imputed immoralities, we are apt to 
take for granted others which usually attend idolatry and gross 
popular superstitions in “ pagan” countries : but it is a fact which 
should not be thoughtlessly neglected that the sacred books of 
the Chinese are absolutely pure in thought and expression, so 
that every line of both text and commentary might be read aloud 
in any drawing-room in England ; and it is another pregnant fact 
that idolatry itself is in China perfectly exempt from licentious 
associations. Neither the idols themselves, nor any celebrations 
connected with them, are offensive to decency. Mr. Williams's 
testimony is as express as Mr. Meadows’s in this matter. ‘‘ One 
pagan nation,” he says, “has come down from ancient times ; 
and this alone is distinguished for its abstinence from religious 
slaughter of innocent blood, and the unsanctified licence of 
unblushing lust.” To this kind of purity he attributes the 
unequalled duration of the Chinese empire. 

On the whole, it appears that the Chinese are pretty much on 
a par with other civilized nations, after all the pains they have 
taken to shut themselves up from time immemorial with the in- 
tention of being far superior. Looking at the present and past 
condition of other Asiatic countries, we cannot undertake to say 
that the Chinese would have been so advanced as they are with- 
out so peculiar a polity and training. The point of interest is 
not so much this as what may be expected, and what can be 
done, now that the polity is seriously undermined by corruption, 
and the peculiar experience brought to an end. China is virtually 
thrown open, and the great padlock cast down a well. The 
polity has, through all its corruptions, admitted of the people's 
advance in knowledge, arts, and morals. May this truth be ac- 
cepted, or may it not, as a sign that some truer doctrine may grow 
out of the correction supplied by fact to metaphysics, and be in- 
corporated as the old doctrine was with an administrative system 
which had proved its power of preserving the vitality of an 
empire for several thousand years ? 
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Art. IV.—Party GovERNMENT. 


[E\NGLAND collectively has not made up its mind what or- 

ganic changes in the conduct of public affairs are desirable: 
but we may without rashness assert, that the nation, as distinct 
from the public men and from the journalists, is unanimous 
in desire for the overthrow of government by Party. By what 
means Party may be set aside, and National Policy be made to 
take its place, is a truly difficult problem; because the evil is 
an immorality, and is supported by false immoral theory, which 
infects nearly all public men: hence we are as yet a long way off 
from the cure. Nevertheless, the nation was never in former 
days.more of one accord in wishing the power of the King to be 
restricted, than it is now accordant im dislike and contempt for 
Party interests ; which, even in a petty state despicable, become 
a hideous monstrosity when allowed to pervert the government of 
a great empire. We do not use too strong a word, in saying that 
disgust is the feeling prevalent in the nation, as soon as it believes 
that a public struggle is a mere effort of Party. | The very idea 
seems to it a disintegration of national feeling, a dereliction ofa 
statesman’s duty, a contest for Power among those who have been 
entrusted to do battle for Right. Those who do not profess to 
have particularly studied affairs of State, yet understand and feel 
that the Right and the True ought to be the most precious in- 
terests to the statesman; and generally imagine that English 
gentlemen, legislators or high officers of State, could never dare 
to avow in open Parliament that it is legitimate to serve one’s 
Party by the conscious sacrifice of truth. On the other hand, 
those in whom the habits of the world have blunted the simple 
faith which confidently connects public immorality and public 
disaster, are yet scandalized to observe the weltering helpless 
ness of Parliament and the preternatural scarcity of possible 
ministries. ‘The dreary alternations of Russell-Palmerston and 
Derby-Disraeli and Aberdeen-Russell and Palmerston-Russell, 
and Palmerston consul sine collegd, and Derby-Disraeli back 
again, make a jingle far worse than Chinese music. What would 
come to us (men ask) if three or four old men were to die? 
would England sink in the sea? or are we to be driven to wish 
that they would die for the nation’s convenience? For it does 
seem as though the petty resentments of some, the inordinate 
claims of others, the banding together of public men under two 
or three chiefs, who ought to be pronounced politically dead, 
drive the Queen and the Nation to their wit’s end for a govern- 
ment. Do not these officials call themselves servants of the Queen, 
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and responsible to the Parliament? What right then have they 
to introduce a secret organization under special leaders,—not an 
Imperium in Imperio, but factions and cabals, distinctly aiming 
to secure that neither Queen nor Parliament shall control them ? 
—Some such as these, from opposite points of view, are the mut- 
terings of the nation. 

Yet at this very time there is perhaps no political axiom more 
deeply fixed in the minds of all the statesmen who have hopes of 
office, than that “Constitutional Government” means governmentby 
Party, and that to dream of anything else is utopian. They 
admit, no doubt, that Party, like every other good thing, may be 
carried to excess ; that it is a reprehensible excess, in time of war, 
to play into the enemy’s hand in order to harass and damage your 
political opponent ; that one’s Party ought not to be loved more 
than one’s Country; hence on great critical and overpowering 
exigencies it does become the duty of a thoughtful and patriotic 
statesman to break the bonds even of Party. But this they regard 
as a calamitous necessity, entailing an endless train of mischiefs, 
a necessity, therefore, to be extremely deplored, a necessity which 
in its own nature must be quite exceptional, being to our adminis- 
trations what a coup d'état is to France. Hence they look with 
indignation, suspicion or contempt on a public man, who, except 
on those rare occasions where the whole public welfare may seem 
to be at stake, should dare to separate himself from his party, and 
give his vote by a mere consideration of the right and the wrong. 
Such a man seems to them to be playing a dishonourable or very 
conceited part, and to manifest his utter “ unfitness for office,” 
to which he is regarded as bidding adieu for ever. 

In the abstract, they will admit that Party, like War, is not to 
be desired; yet “in the existing weakness of human nature,” 
(when they choose to moralize) they tell us, each is alike inevi- 
table. And as with War, so with Party, a morality comes in 
appropriate to it, a peculiar code of right and of honour. To 
become a spy, to use a false passport, to steal on the enemy by 
night, to give him false information, are honourable in war; and 
corresponding deceptions are honourable in party warfare. On 
the other hand, war forbids those violences, as mere cruelty, 
which do not tend to final victory; and Party forbids those 
attacks which do not tend to a secure possession of power. Of 
late it has peculiarly exhausted virtuous indignation against that 
wicked factious thing called a Coalition. A ministry commits 
some deed so foolish, base, or atrocious, as to strike indignation to 
the hearts of all parties, and make its own supporters shrink with 
silent dismay. . Nevertheless, like the soldiers of Xerxes, driven 
into the field by the whip from behind, they manifest the power 
of faction by accordant votes in favour of their chief. All who 
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are not subjected to this degrading compulsion vote on the other 
side,—not his ordinary opponents only, but thoroughly indepen- 
dent men, and those who have been his steady friends; upon 
which, quite unconscious of faction himself, he exclaims, “ What 
a factious CoaLiTion !” and the press, catching the cue, re-echoes 
the indignant cry. The very men who have opposed him are 
annoyed and ashamed at the imputation ; for its breath is a stain, 
as is an evil report to a woman's virtue. A Coalition! That 
would be a sin indeed! Derby was horrified at it in 1852, Pal- 
merston in 1857, and again in 1858. For, what happens after it? 
Either there is a coalition-ministry—a mongrel thing, odious 
to a pure-born party-man, in which “ the principles of Mr. Fox,” 
or “the good old Tory doctrines” are marred and mutilated ;— 
or (what is still more horrible to an official) a weak ministry 
results, forced to obey Parliament instead of commanding it. 
This is, in the judgment of all contingent office-holders, an evil of 
so black a dye, pregnant with so many horrible mischiefs, that 
they both fear and reprobate Coalitions, lest, the sacred traditions 
of Party being lost, Party itself should perish. 

Thus the statesmen on both sides are in collision with the 
nation, which will find it hard to fight against their alliance. 
Nor indeed is it possible to do so, unless we definitely understand 
what we are aiming at, what is the stake to be won, and what 
are the conditions of victory. For on all these points the states- 
men are clear and firm. They know their own game, and pursue 
it continuously, on system, with unanimity. Party is indeed op- 
posed to Party; but neither Party will oppose the principle of 
Party-government: on the contrary, they will coalesce to support 
it against the nation whenever it is gravely threatened. 

The same desire of upholding that power of the Executive, 
which each hopes in turn to enjoy, in many remarkable ways 
softens party hostilities, and even assumes the form of collu- 
sion, where simple honesty might demand hostile votes. Our 
bureaucracies on neither side will drive the other to despair ; else 
the beaten party would have to choose between political extinc- 
tion and a renunciation of Party in favour of Nationality. 

Whigs and Tories alike would persuade us that the existing 
state of things is a Responsible Government. This phrase indeed 
they interchange with “ Parliamentary Government,” and “ Con- 
stitutionalism :” such are the ostensible titles, while “ Party- 
Government” is only whispered. Yet it appears clear enough 
that Responsibility is a grand name for a much smaller thing; 
and that it must be so as long as affairs continue in their present 
routine. To this point we must devote some attention, since the 
press here almost universally aids the statesmen in perpetuating 
a delusion. 
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Of course we do not mean to say that any English Executive 
is able to break the laws with impunity. In this respect the 
Queen’s ministers are as responsible perhaps as unofficial men, 
but certainly not more. They dare not to arrest men arbitrarily, 
and detain them in prison unlawfully ; to seize our goods without 
process of law or authorizing statute; and in so far a progress 
has been made since the days when, in order to establish a des- 
potism in the Crown, many such violences were used by the 
King’s servants to intimidate individuals. But we can no more 
admit this progress as matter of present congratulation, or as an 
apology for existing evils, than we could accept it as a panegyric 
on a modern Bishop that he is “ no striker, nor given to much 
wine ;” or regard this as a fit apology for ecclesiastical malversa- 
tions. Under every imaginable change of government, (unless 
England were for two full generations crushed by vast armies, 
and her spirit tamed by massacres and executions,) the people 
themselves will resist any attempts at the old lawlessness of the 
executive. To the spirit of the people, not to the Party-rule, 
nor to any details of the existing system, we owe our present 
liberties; nor would that spirit be lessened, but increased, if a 
more national policy were to supersede corporate bureaucracy. 
When we deny that the ministers are responsible, we mean that 
they cannot be punished for wickedness of policy, however great, 
for folly, however disastrous, except if it should be in violation of 
an express statute,—a circumstance never likely to occur. They 
are not punishable, even by solemn personal censure, for any 
wrong use of the enormous power committed to them, so long as 
they act together as a Party, observing the forms of routine. 

The fundamental idea of a Party is, that after they have col- 
lectively agreed on a policy, each individual is publicly to adopt 
it as his own, even though he dissuaded it previously in private ; 
and is both to act for it, and to argue for it, as if he sincerely 
approved it. Even the head of the party is subject to its vote, 
except in extremely rare cases: for though his personal will may 
sometimes command obedience, no continuous despotism from 
him could be endured. Thus not only does each act under com- 
mand, as a soldier executing the orders of his general, but it is 
never certain that the ostensible chief himself sincerely approves 
of the policy pursued; and though acute observers, who have 
watched a man’s whole course, will generally discern whether an 
official is arguing from his heart or only for party reasons, still 
this discernment is but matter of opinion, and of no legal or 
parliamentary value. Out of this fundamental subjection of indi- 
viduals to the corporate vote, rises a necessary inference, that it 
shall be concealed how each voted in the Cabinet. The ministry 
<ould never show their faces publicly, as unanimously promoting 
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a certain measure, if it were known which of them had previously 
opposed this very measure. Of course that is kept in profound 
darkness. Nor only so; but each one of them, being liable to 
the humiliation, (so intolerable to all minds in which ambition 
is not stronger than truth,) of having to argue in solemn Parlia- 
ment against his secret sentiments,—demands that no record 
shall be kept of the reasonings and votes in which his sincere 
judgment was testified. This is the essential difference between 
a Cabinet, (which is nothing but a Cabal,) and a legitimate Privy 
Council, like that of Queen Elizabeth. In the latter, a register 
is kept of every proceeding which leads to practical result ; the 
presence of all is enforced ; and- each member signs his name 
for permanent record of his vote. It is then open afterwards to 
demand of the sovereign the names of those who have given per- 
nicious advice ; hence to enforce responsibility, though always 
difficult, is not wholly impossible. But, so long as it is uncer- 
tain which of them opposed in secret Cabinet the baneful acts 
which they collectively carried out, no legal punishment is 
imaginable, nor indeed any strong ban of parliamentary opinion. 
On the ministry collectively no worse punishment can possibly 
fall, than that of losing office temporarily ; a lot which ordinarily 
befals the most innocent of cabinets from mere accident, as, from 
the death of a leading man. And the contingency of such tem- 
porary displacement is called Responsibility! jectable, not 
responsible, is the word which describes the fact. Moreover, 
when they are ejected, the indignation which ejects them is 
cumulative ; the final act is an occasion, not the cause: hence 
their worst deeds avoid any public stigma, and often any parlia- 
mentary discussion. 

All this might seem to us transparent; but, with ever-repeated 
fallacies from all sides dinned into our ears, it is not superfluous 
to illustrate the general principle by a particular case. No one 
any longer defends the Afghan war. Its direct object was 
criminal,—that of imposing a king on a people who hated him; 
imposing him, not because we thought him likely to reign well, 
or to have any sacred claims, but because we desired to have on 
that throne a puppet of our own creation, submissive to our 
pclicy. To achieve this object, we violated the neutral territory 
of Scinde, and laid the foundation of new quarrel there and in 
the Punjaub. The result of the war was, to the Afghans much 
ravage and desolation, to us the horrible slaughter of a noble 
army, twenty-three millions sterling added to the Indian debt, 
and a permanent deficit in the Indian treasury. What we lost 
in reputation, and how far our expulsion from Cabul has aided 
the recent Indian insurrection, no one can compute. ‘Twenty 
years have passed since that war was begun. Sir John Cam 
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Hobhouse (Lord Broughton) was the ministerial organ, nomi- 
nally responsible. But no one has been called to account, except 
the fellow-countrymen of the guilty, nor will ever be on this earth. 
Parliament knows well how impossible it is to visit the crimes of 
policy on the head of the authors, however deadly the results to 
the empire. 

We believe that constitutional lawyers are well aware that 
every attempt to bring guilt home to ministers for their policy 
must necessarily break down for purely legal reasons, whatever 
the moral aspect of that policy. Even m popular compendiums 
the truth slips out. We turned, quite at random, to Hugh Mur- 
ray’s able Encyclopedia to see how this subject would be treated, 
and read as follows, p. 355: 


“1578. A Cabinet Council is not, strictly speaking, recognised by 
the Constitution, but by usage it is regarded (!) as a body selected by 
the Sovereign to conduct the business of State, and the members com- 
posing it are held (!) to be the responsible advisers of the Crown. 
This responsibility must rest on their honour (!), for it is by no means 
evident that any advice could be legally traced to them as confidential 
servants of the Crown; -and they are not liable to impeachment in 
their simple capacity of Privy Counsellors, which they generally share 
with others who are opposed to them in opinion on matters of policy. 
- The responsibility, however, is imposed by the constitutional maxim that 
‘the king can do no wrong;’ and it is virtually acknowledged by the 
act of resignation generally adopted by the members of a cabinet, when 
a course of policy recommended by them is not approved by the 

ing.” 

“By the King!” Any simple reader might have expected 
“by the Parliament.” This would have been an argument more 
on the surface. We of the laity hardly know how to think a 
lawyer serious who reasons: “ Ministers resign when the sove- 
reign will not take their advice; virtually confessing hereby that 
they fear to be punished at law, if they let him guide them.” 
Surely, besides the fear of punishment, there are obvious reasons 
why a ministry likes to dictate to the sovereign, rather than 
become his mere agents. Lawyers must be hard up for argu- 
ments in proof of “virtual” responsibility, when they can get 
none better than this. 

Moreover, of the apparent responsibility no small share, when- 
ever a minister thinks it worth his while, is successfully cast on 
the House of Commons, through the inability which the present 


routine imposes on that House of commanding more than one 
thing at a time. Undoubtedly, if the nation and the House have 
set their heart on a particular thing, they can always get it; not 
perhaps at once, but in a year, or two years: as the great Reform 
Act was demanded in 1830, and carried in 1882, by the vehement 
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-efforts and extraordinary unanimity of the nation. But, mean- 
while, the Commons have little power over anything else, except 
the one thing upon which it and the nation are bent. During 
that struggle for Reform, Lords Grey and Palmerston yielded up 
unfortunate Poland to Russia, by dissuading Louis Philippe and 
Austria from interfering with the Emperor Nicholas’s “‘ undoubted 
rights”! Secret diplomacy shielded this from public knowledge 
until 1848; but even if it had been known, Parliament was help- 
less to prevent it, while preoccupied with Reform; nor would the 
Grey Cabinet have found it difficult to carry in the Commons 
any vote they chose concerning foreign affairs, by a mere threat 
of resignation. Temporary dictatorship in one man is at certain 
crises both valuable and safe to a free nation; but of course the 
higher the power entrusted, the more complete and weighty ought 
to be the responsibility. But in our existing routine, the more 
powerful a ministry, the less is its reponsibility. For, a ministry is 
chiefly powerful when the nation is resolved on some one thing, 
and has elected a Parliament to secure this object. At such a 
crisis the ministry which becomes the organ of the nation for 
that one thing, being supported by a strong majority in the Com- 
mons, can hardly be restrained even by Lords and King united. 
It is free utterly to neglect the true and just policy in all foreign 
or colonial affairs, though they react most powerfully upon our 
entire state. It may at one time make away the breadth of North 
America to a mercantile company, at another give vast tracts of 
land to the clergy or to Court favourites; and hereby lay the 
foundation of colonial discontents and future wars. Moreover, 
it can at pleasure cast its deeds upon the Commons by extorting 
@ vote of assent to any of them: if afterwards blamed, it turns 
upon Parliament as equally guilty. Our readers must remember 
how the Coalition Ministry (after the election-pledges to Reform 
of Parliament) forced the India Bill of 1858 upon an unwilling 
House by Lord John Russell's whisper,— If you do nat take 
our India Bill this session, you will not get my Reform Bill next 
session.” Most readers must also be familiar with such argu- 
ments as the following, which dropped in our hearing on a certain 
occasion from a member of Parliament, an “advanced Liberal.” 
What a scandalous bill! said some one to him: of course you 
will vote against the ministry ?—What? (replied he) you do not 
want to see Lord Derby in again ; do you? In the same spirit 
that incorruptible, right-hearted, and useful man, Joseph Hume, on 
the occasion of the Russo-Dutch Loan, in July, 1832, declared 
that he would rather vote that black was white than give a vote 
that would let in the Tories; and did in fact vote with the 
ministry, while avowing that they were wrong. Few are so frank 
as Joseph Hume, yet undoubtedly his logic is predominant with 
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even those who are called “independent” members. Nearly all 
think their first duty is, so to vote as to keep a certain ministry 
in, or another ministry out; their secondary duty, to vote on the 
merits of a bill. As for the men who vote always on the merits 
of each case, they are so few, that they may be counted on the 
fingers; and for their honesty, they are generally reproached and 
taunted even by the pretended liberal organs; which account 
every man to be an unpractical, conceited, wrongheaded sim- 
pleton who so votes as to offend their party zeal. While such 
is the morality of public men and public journalists, ministers 
can always draw Parliament into complicity, provided that they 
affect zeal in the one great question of the day, whatever that 
may happen to be. And such compulsory participation of Parlia- 
ment in the deeds of ministers is called Parliamentary Govern- 
ment ! 

We must add, that the Crown also finds its advantage, while the 
nation is pre-occupied with its single object. Concerning living 
royalty, it is difficult and dangerous to speak; but the events of 
the old Reform Bill already belong to history, and may be freely 
mentioned here. At the crisis of those events, King William IV. 
plainly told Lord Grey that he insisted on a settlement of 
£100,000 a year on Queen Adelaide for her life. The King was 
so resolved to exact it, as to be prepared to eject the ministry if 
it were refused. Lord Grey computed the certain and contingent 
mischiefs to the country to be worse than two millions paid down, 
and therefore promised assent. This enormous settlement was 
virtually the price of the Reform Act paid to the King. After 
the ministry had yielded, the Radicals of the House had to yield 
also, when told with winks and whispers that it must be.—This 
single instance can but be a type of the mode in which the Crown 
is able to clutch either money or (what is far worse) unwise 
appointments or concessions concerning dynastic interests and 
foreign affairs, and to make the Commons itself formally assume 
the responsibility. 

No despot has ever complete despotism. There are many 
things which no Sultan of Turkey could ever have dared to do, 
many which no Emperor of Russia, nor the British rulers of India 
dare. But if, after certain things are deducted, over all other 
(very numerous) things, a man or cabinet has arbitrary power, 
this is popularly called Despotism. Just such is the despotism of 
an English ministry, as against the people and the Parliament : 
the ministry is residuary legatee to an extremely valuable estate. 
In a very poor country, having no outlying empire, the restric- 
tions laid on our ministry would reduce its power to sufficiently 
narrow limits. But the enormous wealth and vast empire of 
England gives as the residue of power something far beyond 
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ordinary despotisms ; and, in fact, the ministry even lays hold of 
the public purse (the great source of power) at its pleasure. The 
nation deludes itself with believing that Parliament holds the 
purse, and can “stop the supplies” when it pleases; but our 
cabinets have left off even the formalities of getting leave to spend 
the public money. It is not long since, in reply to an objection 
made to a money vote, the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
coolly said, “it was too late to object, for he had already spent 
the money ;” and the House, instead of showing indignation, 
laughed! In the Russian war, the ministry took on itself to 
guarantee a Turkish loan, and afterwards called on Parliament to 
countersign the act ; and when a minority resisted the demand as 
an insult and a violation of privilege, the pretended Liberal jour- 
nals held them up to hatred and contempt. So uniformly does 
party spirit lead the most influential public organs to aid in 
crushing all independent action of Parliament; which becomes 
(like the old French Parliaments) a machine for registering and 
endorsing the deeds of ministers, and hereby screening them from 
even the shadow of responsibility. 

The gravity of this state of things is not fully understood until 
it is perceived to how great an extent we are forced to rely on 
practical responsibility as our only guarantee for the good govern- 
ment of the empire. In a hereditary monarchy the chief of the 
State is accepted by birth, without election. In our case it is 
accompanied by hereditary nobility and other high families, in 
whose hands office is transmitted by a sort of self-election, no 
direct choice being ever granted to the people or its repre- 
sentatives. But even where free appointment is exercised, its 
value is very secondary compared to that of being accountable for 
the exercise of power. If the high offices of State were filled by 
casting lots among the same class of nobility and gentry as now 
actually fills them, it is probable that we should have quite as 
good officers as now. This was in fact the way in which the 
Athenians appointed their archons; and however much Socrates 
derided it, we believe it succeeded as well as did any elections of 
those days. Our East India Company, until the last two years, 
filled their civil offices almost exclusively by private favour. As 
they have no means of ultimately ejecting that fraction of their 
servants which (from natural want of capacity) is hopelessly 
incompetent, it has in so far been a grave evil. But if any 
secondary machinery could im a few years have worked these off, 
after their infirmity had been proved, the original hap-hazard 
appointment would have been of no great harm. Certainly the 
Indian service has reared eminent men not a few, and men of 
sound competence in great numbers. The Directors elected by 
the Proprietors of East India Stock have hitherto been at least 
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as good as those appointed by the Crown. [f, indeed, the 
appointment to high place could be counted on as guided by none 
but pure and simple motives, appointments made by clever men 
would be better than the random chances which so often deter- 
mine power,—viz., birth, Court favour, wealth, seniority, popu- 
larity. But to obtain appointments at once pure and wise implies 
a state of national virtue far, far beyond anything attained, or for 
a long while attainable; and if it were attained, still this could 
not supersede responsibility. Meanwhile, just in proportion as 
the office-holders (however appointed) become really punishable 
for bad government, in that proportion does government become 
good. ‘The fear of ejection for personal misconduct is undoubt- 
edly a very powerful stimulus to exertion ; and so, indeed, is the 
fear of a public censure. This fear cannot impart high talents to 
those who have them not; but it will do wonders in securing 
diligence in duty and abstinence from criminal enterprise. But 
so long as a ministry can only be ejected in mass, their ejection 
will almost always be deficient in moral dignity, and will leave 
less censure upon them for crime than for petty disregard of the 
national pride. Their fall seems to be (even when it is not) a 
mere stroke of party, animated by greediness of power and envy ; 
and the struggle has so much heat as to leave no permanent 
stigma on any of them. Indeed, most ministries are clever 
enough to foresee disaster, and manage to fall by some lesser 
blow, in order to avoid the disgrace of one more serious. Thus 
their ejectability suffices to secure that they shall not knowingly 
offend the nation in any very sensitive point; but, avoiding this, 
they may and do commit infinite injustices, of omission and com- 
mission, in the name and to the ultimate disaster of the nation, 
without any check, and generally while even the Parliament 
remains in profound ignorance. 

We have no belief in the scaffold and axe by which Mr. 
Urquhart would keep ministers in the right way. If every high 
act of power could be traced to its legal author, and he were 
liable to have to defend it publicly, and while it was still fresh, 
this alone might perhaps establish just rule. Even the purest 
despotism, unless armed by foreign overwhelming soldiery, dares 
not knowingly misgovern, so long as its deeds are public. Secrecy 
and corporate action are the two great screens for every kind of 
malversation. An avowed dictator, if at all wisely chosen and 
for a very limited time, will often rule better than a cumbrous 
machine, especially if the honour which is to be his reward will 
depend on the success of his measures. But the lamentable 
result of the present rule of Party is, that the very ministers who 
are so overpowerful to indulge in foolish and ruinous appoint- 
ments, to misspend vast sums of money, to entangle us in wars of 
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hideous criminality, and to throw away foreign liberties by 
intrigue,—these same men aré by the very same agencies made 
feeble to repress malversation, to enforce justice towards our 
weak dependents, or to support foreign and rightful freedom by 
purely.moral means. They dread to offend great families or a 
single obstinate colleague, to encounter the enmity of fanatics, to 
resist foreign ambassadors, and above all, to offend the Court. 
Within certain narrow limits, even-a minister not very strong in 
votes may yet screen himself against the Court by means of 
Parliament, just as he holds up to Parliament the name of the 
Crown as his screen, whenever an-inconvenient question js asked. 
But every minister knows that if he offends the Court too often, 
he will soon be condemned to permanent exclusion from office ; 
and cases abound which show how active and fruitful is this 
principle. With real publicity, and the sounder confidence which 
ministers would under it enjoy, they might become far braver 
against incompetence than is now to be expected, and braver 
against the pressure of foreign courts. At present,—since nobody 
really trusts men who may not speak their hearts’ truth, but each 
ministry is kept’in barely to keep owt some other,—they look on 
their term of power as very doubtful; and are more anxious to 
do what. they do with the least risk to their stability, than to do 
what is best. To begin what they cannot carry through, appears 
to be mischievous as well as humiliating. To propose a highly 
popular measure, and be driven out upon it, is proscribed in 
party warfare as quite unfair; and is compared to setting on fire 
the lodging which you are about to give up to your successors. 
And while a timid ministry haggles over and shrinks from 
decisive and much needed legislation,—(perhaps the mere aboli- 
tion of laws which never ought to have been made,)—it is an 
effectual block against legislation proceeding from independent 
members of either House. 

All that we have said is true against Party Rule, when it is at 
its best ; that is, when parties are separated by some real and 
strong contrast of opinion on a great question; in which case 
individuals as such are of less account than the great principle of 
the party. But when, as now among ourselves, the contending 
parties have no contrast of opinions, the sacrifices of truth and 
manliness are made for mere personal objects. Once the dif- 
ference of this or that ministry was felt instantly in State prose- 
cutions ; now the difference is not felt even in Foreign Affairs: 
—for both parties are aggressive in Asia, subservient to des- 
potism in Europe, and amicable to the United States. Scarcely 
even in legislative measures do we detect the colour of the party: 
for every ministry acts to please the country as much as it must, 
and the aristocracy as much as it can. Thus it is almost entirely 
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a question of personality, as to who will sit with whom in the 
same cabinet, or who will submit to take office under whom: and 
we get back into that condition which all philosophic historians 
regard as.characteristic of barbarism ;—in which attachment to 
‘leading men takes precedence of attachment to institutions—to 
law and to right. Out of this rises a monstrous result, that in 
order to keep tight the bands of party union, every chief thinks 
himself in honour bound to support his subordinate, even where 
he disapproves of his conduct. To undertake an unjust war 
(against a weak power) is treated as a less evil than to disown 
the precipitate* deeds of an official who “acted to the best of 
his judgment.” When, for the sake of party union, all shield 
each even in the commission of public crime, what else does Party 
become but. a criminal conspiracy ? 

Is it not also an odious infliction on public business, on public 
and private interests, for a whole ministry to go out of oftice, 
because one man's conduct is disapproved of? or, what is still 
worse, for Parliament to be dissolved at the will of a minister; 
because it has voted something unpalatable to him? We are so 
accustomed to these things, that few see their enormity and 
violence, and the great force which they lend to party warfare and 
to ministerial or royal intrigue. Is it a law of nature that we 
must lose a good Chancellor of the Exchequer because we find 
a Minister of War to be unable to control his. subordinates, or a 
Prime Minister to be half-hearted? Must we lose a good 
President of the Board of Trade because a Foreign Secretary is 
mean-spirited ? or shall a Lord Chancellor leave his: causes half 
finished, and hand the suitors over to a successor, because the 
ministry is outvoted about the Sacramental Test or about a Ten- 
hours’ Bill? If each were asked why he resigns, when his 
special department is not censured, his sincere answer would be: 
“We are bound together in a league of self-defence. We will 
not let the Parliament censure and dismiss us singly, lest we fall 
really under its control, and become responsible to it, as we pre- 
tend to be ;—lest the Parliamentary Government turn into some- 
thing of reality. Therefore, as workmen strike against their 
employer to limit his power of controlling them, so do we strike 
against the Parliament.” This reply does not give the whole 
truth, yet it is true. If, recently, any subordinate of Lord 


* This is no singular case. Lord Auckland mildly censured, yet adopted, 
the very violent deed by which Colonel Baillie extorted the treaty of 1837 from 
the prince whom he forced on to the throne of Oude. Lord Dalhousie re- 

roved and adopted the bombardment and blockade by which Commodore 

ambert, against positive orders, made the second Burmese war. Lord Palmer- 
ston disowned (as not commanded, foreseen, nor wished for), and yet adopted, 
the hostilities by which Sir J. Bowring brought on our present Chinese war. 


x 
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Palmerston’s ministry, in or out of the Cabinet, had refused to 
resign when the chief resigned, the rest would have treated such 
a one as recreant to his party, and would have refused to act with 
him again, even though individually he were perfectly clear of 
the Parliamentary censure. To be thus banded against the 
House might seem a grave offence. Indeed, if the House were as 
anxious for its own authority as the employers of labour are 
anxious to have the control of their own business, it would put 
a ban on those who “ strike,” and declare them unworthy of office 
in future. Yet the very opposite is the feeling; (and therefore 
we said above, that that reply was not the whole ;) for, because the 
triumphant opposition is greedy of place, an individual who 
refused to resign with his chief would be not merely scorned by 
his own party, but trampled down and ejected by the new ministry ; 
unless indeed he avowedly “ changed sides,” and swore allegiance 
not to new principles, but toa new chief. Thus the House is 
forbidden to interfere at all, unless it is willing to go so far as 
to eject an entire ministry, with all the contingencies of convul- 
sion: nor can there be any cure for this, unless it deliberately set 
itself to break in pieces not only existing parties, but the very 
principle of party government. 

More surely to prevent such a result, dissolutions are used; a 
violent and utterly mischievous procedure. They punish every 
member of Parliament severely in the purse, (so long as the 
pernicious practice exists of allowing candidates to bear the 
expenses of an electioneering contest) ; but besides, they damage 
public and private interests by the loss of all the bills which have 
gone through several stages of legislation, with grave pecuniary 
expense to all the promoters of private bills thus cut short, 
beside the loss of time to every great undertaking, and every 
valuable public bill. By holding out the dread of this infliction, 
a minister constrains (what he calls) an obstinate House; and 
since each party in turn claims to wield this engine of constraint, 
neither will yield it up until forced by the nation. Yet those 
who undertake to represent the nation rejoice at the dissolution of 
a House which is too Tory, not understanding that the principle of 
permitting a minister to hold in his hand the power of dissolution 
at all, is far more adverse to real Parliamentary Government and 
true national interests than any temporary advantage to be gained 
by dissolving a particular House. At the same time, journalists 
who would be spokesmen of the national liberty, write tirades 
against the “obstinacy” of Parliament, and triumph to see it 
punished if it stand up for common justice against one whom 
the journalist regards as merely the least bad of the very few 
possible prime ministers. 

Of course it is pretended that without the power of dissolution 
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things would “come to a dead lock.” No evil system ever 
existed which did not find defenders to use that argument. Just 
so the Austrian archdukes and kings have always persuaded 
themselves that Parliaments bring Government to a dead lock; 
and have held the difficulty such as to justify perjurious usurpa- 
tion and civil war. But it suffices to ask in reply, why our House 
of Lords does not involve the very same difficulty ; or how the 
President of the United States manages to get through business, 
when his ministers have not even seats in Congress, and he has 
no power of dissolving either House.” The pretended “ necessity” 
of dissolution, equally as of ministers sitting in Parliament, 
simply means, that each of the two great Parties counts ministerial 
irresponsibility to be necessary, and will not endure the ignominy 
of doing what Parliament bids. No Roman Consul ever was so 
roud. 

. As if to add insult to injury, the minister who startles the 
public with a sudden dissolution, at a time selected by him as 
favourable to his own intrigues in the elections, pretends dutifully 
to consult the national will on some one point, which he pre- 
sumptuously dictates to the electorg as that by which they are 
to guide their votes. Thus at the last election Lord Palmerston 
ordered England to elect a Parliament (to sit for seven years) on 
the question of the Chinese war. Men are led by names, and it 
is well to protest against this mockery of “ consulting the nation.” 
If there were a sincere desire to consult it specially, a special 
convention should be summoned to vote on this question, and on 
this only, and to be forthwith dissolved. Lord Palmerston had 
not the decorum to bring before the new House the question of 
China, which he summoned it professedly to decide; so empty is 
the whole affair. The opponents of the war dreaded lest by the 
threat of resignation the Premier (after he had, under compulsion, 
promised a Reform Bill) should extort from those who were 
pledged to “ Reform” as the one great necessity, enough votes to 
turn the scale. Hence they also were too timid to reopen the 
Chinese question, though there is ne reason to suppose that this 
House morally approves the war any more than the last. Thus 
the dignity of Parliament is trodden under foot, and its unrescinded 
vote is despised. 

“ Party Government” is identical with the ascendancy of in- 
irigue and secrecy: nor would anything more strike a fresh eye 
than the absolute predominance of this in our leading public 
men. Nothing can be done straightforward. No broad simple 
principles are endured in Parliament. Every minister dreads 
them as liable to hamper him in the future, and every aspirant to 
power is thought imprudent if he commits himself to a wide and 
fruitful truth. Acts of Parliament which ought to be simple as 
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morality itself (for we are all punishable for not knowing them 
all) are tedious, intricate, unintelligible through those details 
which an Executive Joves to foist in, and perpetually need new 
acts to remove their blunders. English natures have indeed for 
their weak point a dread of general principles, and mistake this 
weakness for a virtue. If bills were drawn by Committees of the 
House, and were passed for the instruction of the Executive 
Government, there would be a better chance of their being con- 
cise and broad; but the Executive, having the initiative of legis- 
lation, confirms and exaggerates the English weakness. Every 
ministry is a creature of the moment, living from hand to mouth, 
doing only the work that it is driven to do, satisfied to provide 
for the day, and counting it folly to look forward farther than it 
is obliged. And is not this “a broken reed that will pierce the 
hand that leans on it,” for the enactment of laws which ought to 
express the permanent simple wisdom of the country? To attain 
any great and noble object, as the extinction of slavery or the 
elevation of the Irish peasants or (say) the abolition of the Na- 
tional Debt, the improvement of the Army,—nay, slighter things 
such as penny postage, free newspapers, decimal currency,—no 
ministry stirs itself till compelled by out-of-doors agitation or 
horrible disaster. This indeed is counted their wisdom; mean- 
while Parliament itself, infected by cabinet intrigue, worn out 
with long hours and excessive work, becomes uncertain as the 
weather, and, to a great extent, the plaything of the cunning. 
From day to day events painfully remind us of Adam Smith's 
expression, “ that crafty animal a statesman ;’—plainly because 
intrigue must supplant manly openness, and petty shifts super- 
sede broad moralities, wherever the noxious influence of Party 
prevails. 

Let it not be said that we write misanthropically. The late 
Sir Robert Peel is surely no unfavourable type of a modern 
statesman: indeed, his excellent conduct from the day when he 
renounced all idea of again holding office, and confined himself 
to his single task as a member of Parliament, shows by contrast 
what the very same men might be, when not spoiled by this 
ambiguous and false position. But take Sir Robert for all in 
all, and we believe that it will be nearly unanimously agreed, 
that he is an honour to his class, which for fifty years has hardly 
produced two that equal him. Yet what was his career? In 
youth he rose as a diligent, useful, unblemished Tory of the High 
Church, opposing Catholic Emancipation though Pitt and Castle- 
reagh and Canning avowed its necessity. When this necessity 
assumed (as they had predicted it would) the stern aspect of 
impending civil war, he turned round to carry the measure, 
although, the very year before, he had aided to hunt Canning into 
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his grave by untiring opposition on this ground. The bill, thus 
passed, broke up the Tory party. Sir Robert in opposition occu- 
pied himself in preventing the pacification of Ireland, to effect 
which he had passed the bill of Emancipation; and strenuously 
resisted admitting Catholics into municipal rights, when he him- 
self had admitted them into Parliament. When the Whigs had 
at length made themselves hateful to the Chartists by preaching 
“finality,” to the Dissenters by their Episcopalian zeal, to the 
Radicals by the infamous Canadian war, to the Irish by their 
fraudulent abandonment of the “appropriation-clause,” and to 
the nation at large by nepotism and place-making, Sir Robert 
beat them in Parliament on their proposing to lower the duties 
on corn, sugar, and timber. For many long years he supported 
the old corn-laws, and at last, when the famine of 1846 set in, he 
destroyed them. Such conduct is widely different from that of 
Canning, who publicly advocated Catholic Emancipation and 
Negro-Freedom, while avowing that the opinion of Parliament 
forbade him to initiate those measures. A statesman who thus 
speaks out, prepares and advances public opinion ; but this is no 
longer endured by our ministries. Every premier says, that this 
is to permit his subordinates to catch popularity at his expense ; 
and a man must be as singular for eloquence as Canning, and as 
needful to his party, else it will not be endured. In fact, Sir 
Robert Peel did what is now admired as constitutional wisdom ;— 
took.no pains to lead the nation, but allowed himself to be 
driven by it, and to drift with events ;—left other men out of 
doors (never mind who) to plant and ripen the fruit, and in full 
time stepped in to pluck it. Surely this rather describes Adam 
Smith’s “crafty animal,” than an intelligent, foreseeing, directing 
mind ; nor can any legislation, proceeding on broad, philosophical, 
and therefore simple, just, wise principles, be expected, when such 
men initiate law. 

The Westminster Review at its origin was entitled the organ 
of the “ philosophic Radicals;” and although, through the new 
moral and intellectual influences which in the third part of a 
century have acted on England, we cannot pretend any proper 
identity of sentiment with its founders, this Review has always 
held, and has endeavoured to illustrate, the principle, that the 
movements of English freedom should proceed from intelligence, 
not from blind instinct; that theory is not opposed to practice, 
but that a true theory is of all things most healthfully and fruit- 
fully practical. And if any theory has borne the wear of time, 
and has seen empires rise and set, it is the eternal theory that 
Truth is better than Falsehood, and that Man was made to be 
upright; the theory that the crooked intrigue of glozing statesmen 
will never bring blessing to nations; and that no system which 
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demands sophistry of officials can tend to the permanent good 
working of a political constitution. The (so-called) practical men 
are apt to tax others with fine-spun theory and transcendentalism ; 
as if anything could be more paradoxical, more fine-spun, more 
opposed to homely daily experience, more thoroughly refuted on 
the broadest scale of history, than the theory that simple Truth- 
fulness in the conduct of internal affairs, and Publicity as to all 
judicial relations with foreigners, would be-ruinous to a great 
nation, and needs to be corrected by checks and counterchecks of 
cunningly-managed falsehood. It does not rest with us to show 
“how the Constitution would work,” if we became really honest, 
truthful, simple-hearted. When men sincerely desire the change, 
and insist upon it, plenty of possible ways will be found. . Every 
great empire has hitherto fallen by internal corruption; not one 
yet ever got damage by too much honesty. “Te: proclaim the im- 
possibility of making the machine of empire ‘“‘ work” without 
untruthfulness, is nothing short of.a moral insanity. 

May we here venture to confess, that the school of Bentham, 
out of which the “ philosophic Radicals” rose, in their just eager- 
ness to remove temptation out of the reach of weak man, trusted 
too exclusively to mechanism and orgafiization ? as if these could 
ever make up for the want of personal truthfulness and _upriglit- 
ness. They too much reasoned, as if our problem were (in Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle’s words), “‘ Given a world of rogues; to construct 
a good constitution.” As it were, abandoning in despair the 
moral state of the world, accepting it in all its wickedness, they 
tried to make men’s vices neutralize one another by a clever 
juxtaposition. The great, the calamitous defect of statesmen is 2 
want of faith in morality,* nor have the’ Benthamites ‘hélped to 
supply this want: unhappily, therefore, the defect is as visible in 
the democracy of the day as in bureaucracies. Of course nothing 
is more intelligible than that purity and uprightness would often 
cause a ministry to fail or to fall: the ‘bad man fights with more 
weapons than the good. To gain immediate success, the tempta- 
tion is great to clutch at unlawful means. But though to that 
which is so frail of life as a ministry moral goodness is by no 
means. fruitful of power, yet to a long-lived nation the case is 
widely otherwise. ‘To the momentary glitter of a great minister, 


as of a great monarch, falsehood, intrigue, corruption, perjury, 


atrocity, may and often does conduce; but to the welfare of a: 





* “Necessity, the tyrant’s plea,” is proverbial. One who expects truth, 
honour, and justice, in high places, is treated as a closet-theorist, who does not 
know the exigencies of public affairs! We once heardthis phenomenon trans- 
lated by an eccentric divine into his own phraseology as follows :—“ Satan 
conducts no man to hell, without giving him plenty of good reasons why ‘it is 
absolutely necessary for him to walk on that road.” 
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nation, never. . Hence it is to the representatives of the nation, 
which (as such) is never tempted to immorality, that we must 
look, to uphold moral interests against the officials, who (as such) 
are under severe temptations to immorality, even when they are 
virtuous persons. If, on the one hand, the national representa- 
tives are immoral,—open to bribes of money or place or patron- 
age, sympathizing with gainful violences, admirers of success 
however won ;. or, on-the other hand, are so implicated with the 
Executive as to be chaygeable with its guilt, or desirous of light- 
ening the checks on its misuse of power.;—then they are no 
longer serviceable in upholding moral interests, which are the 
only true interests of the nation. In short, if the Executive is to 
be responsible to Parliament, the functions of the two must be 
kept separate. The (so-called) “Parliamentary Government” 
makes Parliamentary Control impossible. 

To serve God and.Mammon.is not harder than to combine the 
duties of a ministér of State and of a member of Parliament. The 
very first duty of a member of a deliberative body is, to give sin- 
cere advice when he speaks, and vote accordingly. Exactly as a 
Privy Councillor swears to give true advice to the Queen, such is 
the solemn duty of each ihember towards the Parliament. To 
argue sophistically there, is a crime of a deep dye, and must cor- 
rupt a man’s morality, however he may justify it for its conve- 
nience in, making the machine work. Every legislator is a 
Trustee ofthe nation, and has far higher interests entrusted to 
him. than Cabinet-making ; nor can he be justified in voting this 
way rather than that, because a ministry (upholding its own 
theory that it ought to dictate, and not be dictated to) threatens 
resignation. But the instant a member of Parliament becomes an 
official, neither his speech nor his vote is free. It is all well to 
say, that he may at any time resign, and so save his conscience : 
we admit that by doing this- once, some credit might be gained : 
but all know that a rising man who did this a second time, would 
be looked on as wilful and headstrong, and would never again be 
permitted to enter office. Hence, this does but show emphatically 
the incurable contradiction of the double position. Above all, a 
Cabinet minister, being behind the scenes, learns secrets which he 
may not tell ; secrets of a peculiarly delicate kind in a monarchy, 
Where dynastic leanings complicate foreign affairs, and Court 
favour is ever seeking to control the public appointments. No 
one is so unreasonable as to expect a minister to speak frankly or 
fully: then the less he talks, the better. He may announce to us 
his resolutions, or those of his colleagues ; for his business is to 
act: but it is folly to call him into council, to ask his advice, to 
accept him ag a deliberating colleague, when it is his duty not to 
speak his mind. As well might you ask a military subordinate 
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what he thinks of the wisdom of his general's plans. The position 
of such a man is stultified by allowing him to sit in Parliament, 
nor can immoral results be avoided when men are thus set to self- 
contradictory duties. 

But does it “work well?” As to the administration, we might 
leave the Administrative Reform movement to answer: but the 
late exposure of the Barracks shows that only a few corners of 
the veil are yet lifted, and that the hidden malversation is far 
beyond what can be proved in Parliament. Then as to legisla- 
tion,—can any one look at the masses of Blue Books, and at the 
heap of laws passed in one reign, or even in one year, and not 
shudder? We have but to enter the rooms which groan under 
the folios produced, and ever growing since this system has been 
in vigour; and the mere sight of these mountains of books is an 
argument which no statesmen, no lawyers, can overcome. The 
system does not “ work well” for legislation, any more than for 
administration ; for it makes Law, which ought of all things to 
be most fixed, to become of all things most uncertain, and indeed 
impossible to be known. Confusion of results is to be expected 
from confusion of functions. 

As a general principle, all union of many functions in the 
same hands is confessedly dangerous; but especially the union 
of Legislative, Executive and Judicial power. The combination 
of these three is Montesquieu’s definition of Despotism. In 
the free States of antiquity, it is regarded by modern writers 
as a piece of most incongruous and unintelligible barbarism, that 
executive officers were allowed to become judges of their own 
dues and avengers of their own quarrel,—at least in the first 
instance, though appeal was often managed: and again, the same 
assembly was apt to be alternately legislative and judicial. 
Perhaps our very greatest advantage, as citizens, over the citizens 
of the best known ancient States, lies in the strong separation 
which we have effected between the Judicial power and the De- 
liberative ; so that it is by a question of right (or at least of law), 
and not of policy or expediency, that our lives and fortunes are 
judged. Unhappily, in all questions between ourselves and 
foreign nations—and, until lately, in very grave questions 
between ourselves and the colonies,—the Ministry exercises the 
highest Judicial power in secret Cabinet, and without any of the 
forms of justice. In deciding whether treaties have been violated 
and whether war is just, a ministry performs a Judicial act, and 
often without control. But so emphatically has it possessed 
itself of the initiative in Legislation, that the public habitually 
regards this as its primary function. If a Cabinet is about to 
enter office, the eager question is, What bills does it promise ? 
will it bring in a Reform Bill? will it admit the Jews? will it 
agree to the Ballot? will it give us a better law of Partnership? 
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will it stop Church Rates? In fact, people have come tu petition 
the Prime Minister to insert this or that clause into an expected 
bill, just as though he were supreme arbiter of legislation. 
Meanwhile, the Ministry has upon its shoulders the whole weight 
of empire; is liable to be distracted from the most important 
bills by a squabble at Naples, by a paragraph in the Moniteur, 
by grave events in India, or by a panic in America and Australia. 
No good or sound meditation of measures can be reasonably 
expected, where all is distraction and forced work. Yet offi- 
cials, and expectant officials, tell us that the Government cannot 
go on unless they are allowed such and such multifarious 
powers! 

There are several ways of hindering the despotism of official 
men, which in all times have been familiar to free States: yet 
they are not often definitely considered in contrast. 1. To assign 
a short term of office; 2. To reserve a means of ejection; 3. To 
distribute separate functions to separate persons; 4. To divide 
power, by lessening its local area; 5. To share it collectively 
between partners; 6. To facilitate trial and punishment for mis- 
deeds after quitting office—Of these the last is sometimes 
possible in a little State, or in a vigorous democracy ; yet on the 
whole it was difficult even to antiquity, and is all but impossible 
tous. If to prevent public malversation is difficult, to punish is 
far harder, except where the very letter of law is flagrantly broken: 
hence we must concentrate effort upon preventing. 

Again, a short or precarious tenure of power may hinder des- 
potism, but at the cost of producing a timid unenterprizing rule, 
under which neglects accumulate and bad men go unpunished. 
It is good for power to be long in the same hands, if only there be a 
check in the background able to interfere in case of misconduct. 
Evidently, then, it is a delicate question of practice, whether to 
have frequent reappointments, or to commit power “ during good 
behaviour.” The latter method has sometimes great advantage. 

The distribution of functions may be applied very absurdly and 
hurtfully, so that the parts of a machine work ill together. If 
one officer has the control of troops, a second of artillery, a 
third of ships, they are apt to keep so bad time, that no army is 
forthcoming: or if the commissariat is in yet another hand, the 
army may be starved, and nobody is to blame! Every executive 
system which is to work as a single whole must be under a single 
head.. A Minister of War has been lately introduced ; but he has 
not full power over the Horse Guards. ‘There is still a “ Double 
Government,” and danger of a “dead-lock.” The movement of 
opinion undoubtedly is towards unity in every such department: 
and if any fear arises of the mass of business or the power being 
too great for one man, the proper mode of dividing is purely local. 
Thus, if it were thought proper, we might have four Ministers of 
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War, for England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland (or any other 
number), without loss of efficiency, provided that each was supreme 
over his own district, and all, in time of war, subject to the orders 
of the Prime Minister. Much more would it be easy to have in 
India an Indian Minister of War, co-ordinate with the English 
Minister. Similar remarks apply to all other subdivisions. 

But the sharing of power among a Board is probably the worst 
method of all, being precisely that to which the instinct of office- 
holders betakes itself to avoid responsibility. Where indeed the 
numbers are very great and publicity is effected, as in a modern 
Parliament, they are to a great extent a security against despotism : 
but notoriously, secret oligarchies are a more terrible centre of 
tyranny than an avowed despot; nor could despots themselves 
exercise so much power, did they not screen themselves behind 
some sort of Cabinet, which bears a large part of the odium of 
their violent deeds. We must here distinguish two cases. The one 
is a legal council, which is empowered to ask information and 
give advice to a high officer, who is yet free to disregard its 
advice, and who therefore (in legal aspect) is the only actor. 
The other is that of a council, to whose vote the chief man him- 
selfis subject. In the latter case (unless all the proceedings are 
liable to be made public, with full manifestation how each voted), 
the system is a complete security against any personal responsi- 
bility. Nor in any case is it easy to effect publicity: danger to 
the public interests is always pretended. 

The stronghold of mischief to us in this subject, and practi- 
cally a support of Party with all its evils, lies in a false theory 
concerning Imperial Unity, out of which it is deduced that every 
Cabinet must be the creature of its Head, and that all the officials 
must be of one policy and must be political friends. We quite 
understand that this is pleasant to them; for it is not agreeable 
to let opponents know too much of hidden transactions. But if 
any one ask, at what time in English history the Executive Govern- 
ment displayed most continuous harmony and energy, probably 
the reply will be,—Under Queen Elizabeth. Yet the ministers 
sitting at the same council table with that great queen were often 
bitter enemies. The council fixed the policy, the individuals had 
to execute it, and did execute it ably. So also in Republican 
Rome, when its executive was highly energetic and everywhere 
successful, and never made Crimean blunders; yet the govern- 
ment contained men of most opposite policy: two consuls, per- 
haps personal enemies; four or eight pretors; and so on. But 
the Senate, with bold broad lines, mapped out the policy, and the 
business of the Executive was to do it. All fully admit this in 
regard to the army and navy, and expect equally good service, 
whether the generals and admirals are Whigs or Tories. But 
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how any more is this distinction important to the Admiralty, or 
to the Board of Trade, or to the Woods and Forests, or to the 
Exchequer? ff war is decreed, and a general is sent to conduct 
it, he is not allowed to refuse on the ground of disapproving the 
war (though here there is some reason in it) ; why, then, should a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when ordered to collect an additional 
ten millions for the war expenses, be expected to resign if he dis- 
approves the war? There is no natural relation between these 
executive offices and the settlement of the general policy of the 
nation. If Parliament would itself settle the policy (and what a 
Roman Senate did so effectually, surely ours could do), the proper 
business of the Prime Minister is to carry out that policy, and 
make all the rest of the Executive obey, whether Whigs, Radicals, 
or Tories. Activity is wanted, not opinion or theories, from the 
Executive. 

It is indeed a favourite idea of centralizers, that all the Execu- 
tive Government of the empire needs to be managed by one mind. 
To carry out this theory consistently, all the local executives in 
counties or municipalities should (as in France) be delegates of 
the Central Power. We do not yet admit so much in England, 
but far too many steps have been made in that direction. The 
Parliaments of Scotland and of Ireland were successively got rid 
of, to secure a single Imperial Executive. Tories and Whigs have 
been equally zealous in this cause: we cannot forget Lord 
Macaulay's frenzied declamation against the idea of an Irish 
Parliament, when O'Connell talked of “ Repeal.” If Hanover 
had not been part of the German Union; or if it had been an 
island, it is hardly probable that its independent Legislature 
would have been respected. It would have been pretended to be 
matter of absolute necessity to melt it into our Imperialism, in 
order to avert the contingency of its taking the opposite side of a 
war. We suppose it was in zeal for Imperial Unity, that the 
pink of the hereditary Whigs, Lord John Russell, plunged us into 
the cruelly unjust Canadian war: nevertheless, all the fruits of 
that war were instantly sacrificed, and it is now irrevocably con- 
ceded, that in every colony, as fast as it obtains a native legisla- 
ture, the internal administration, as well as legislation,* shall be 





* Lord Metcalfe partially struggled against the principle. He asserted, that 
the Governor of Canada could not yield to the demands of his responsible 
ministry as he might if he were king, Jecause he himself is responsible to his 
superiors, the Home Ministry. Thus he reserved (in theory) a veto of the 
English Ministry against the Canadian Parliament and Ministry. But events 
have shown, that no such veto can or will be used, except to uphold prin- 
ciples which are universal to the empire; especially, 1. to forbid disintegra- 
tion of the empire, by the separation of any part; 2. to forbid slavery; 3. to 
maintain free trade against differential duties. 
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independent of the Home Government,—certain general rules of 
the empire alone being observed. This is a most important step 
forward; so important that it seems nothing short of a civil 
war would have sufficed to extort it. We have now learnt that 
Unity of the Empire does not necessarily imply a single execu- 
tive government. There is no longer any insuperable reason 
why Queen Victoria should not have as many prime ministers as 
there are colonial legislatures. A late Colonial Minister was 
reported to say in a large company, that the only function of the 
Colonial Office towards Canada was to sit still and be snubbed by 
it; and probably this familiar speech does substantially set forth 
the disagreeable consciousness of our ministries, that the young 
colonial executives are uncontrollable by them. It is a valuable 
pieee of experience, that such independence can exist, not only 
without convulsing the empire, but with an increase of its con- 
tentedness, and thereby of its loyalty and true unity. 

Our unity, as that of the United States, turns chiefly on the 
public defence. The Home Government is undoubtedly expected 
to defend all the colonies against the greater powers of the world, 
and indeed against neighbouring barbarians. Yet on the latter 
point opinion is on the move. Mr. Gladstone, some six or 
seven years ago, after he had been Colonial Minister, avowed in 
Parliament that the Cape Colony ought to take upon itself its 
own wars against the Kafirs, and with a view to this, have a right 
to determine its own frontier. But hitherto the decision of 
war and peace has rested exclusively with the mother-country ; 
and it is understood, that if we are engaged in war with Russia, 
forthwith Australia and New Zealand, and the Cape Colony and 
the West Indies and Canada, are liable to attack, and of course 
must be defended by us. This is the weak point of England at 
present, in all her dealings with the States that possess a great 
marine, viz., France, Russia, and the United States. Our 
Ministry allows Russia to violate the neutrality of the Black Sea 
established by the treaty of Paris, because the mere threat of 
war at once involves so vast an expense to defend all the colo- ' 
nies, The load upon us becomes greater and greater with their 
number, distances, and wealth, while we cannot command their 
resources of men or of money. The obvious and ever increasing 
unfairness of this relation leads active and sanguine minds to 
speculate on a grand union, which (in imitation of Panslavism) 
we may call Pananglism. It is supposed either that the colonies 
should send representatives to the British Parliament (an ar- 
rangement which, if effected, certainly could never work satis- 
factorily), or that a Concress should be erected over the head 
of our Parliament, in which deputies should sit from all parts of 
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the empire; and that questions of war and peace should belong 
to Congress alone. 

Of course the mere novelty of such an arrangement would 
make it impossible to English natures, until some severe necessity 
pressed it upon us: but this very thing is a good reason why it 
should be previously discussed during our times of calmness. 
Parliament at present passively allows the Ministry to take the 
initiative of war and peace, and even to make treaties at will; 
and hereby it yields up the control of finance, so far as the 
amount of taxation is concerned. Indeed, it has never attempted, 
as far as we are aware, systematically to dictate to the Ministry 
a maximum for the yearly expenditure. The Executive Govern- 
ment, certainly in time of war, states how much it wants; and 
Parliament obediently votes the sum, in one way or in another. 
Hence, if a Congress were established for the control of war 
and peace, its functions would be so much deducted from the 
arbitrary power* of the Ministry, not from the practical rights of 
the Parliament. If Congress declared a war, and voted the 
total-sum to be raised for its support, apportioning that sum 
between England and the colonies; and voted also how many 
men should be enrolled from each quarter ;—it would remain for 
Parliament to enact the taxes in detail, exactly as now, without 
any perceptible deduction from its authority. Thus, on the face 
of the matter, whenever things ripen for such an arrangement, no 
fatal difficulty seems to arise out of the ambition and pretensions 
of Parliament: the great difficulty would be from the love of 
arbitrary despotism which infects individual statesmen. 

On the other hand, there is inherent in such an institution a 
difficulty which, by Providential goodness, is insuperable to 
every other influence than Justice. Namely, so long as wars 
are made by calculations of partial crooked Expediency, it is 
simply impossible that such a Congress could act harmoniously. 
It must split in pieces by internal discord. How could the same 
war be “expedient” to England, to Canada, to New Zealand, 
unless the doctrine were enshrined in the noblest niche of our 
archives, that Justice is the true Expediency? All the countries 
will admit, that to keep the police of the high seas is a common 
good. Neither would England grudge the expense of putting 
down piracy in the South Seas, nor New Zealand grudge to 
protect British Oregon from Californian filibusters. 





* This is precisely the way that good government established itself during 
the prime period of the old Roman Republic. The newly-risen assembly 
(Comitia Tributa) gained its power, not so much at the expense of the older 
assembly (Comitia Centuriata), as at the expense of the Executive officers. 
(Bekker, Rom. Ant.) 
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So also, if war for stated and limited objects were voted-against 
a continental power by a solemn public judicial process, it would 
be possible for the distant branches of the English family cheer- 
fully to accept the award, with all the sacrifices which it might 
temporarily entail. When the Congress which is to control war 
shall first vote its rightfulness with all the religious forms of 
judicial acts, each man giving his verdict on oath “as in a jury- 
box” (we thank Lord Palmerston for the phrase); then, and not 
till then, will a real union of-all the forces of the empire be 
imaginable. And until that time, England alone, as the penalty 
on her extended empire, must bear the whole burden of its 
defence, even though her colonies rapidly outgrow her. 

At present, Party interests utterly forbid all broad and noble 
changes. The fatal supremacy of Party corrupts men’s truth- 
fulness, by forcing them to affect plausible convictions against 
their secret sentiments. It accustoms public men to mutual 
distrust, since all officials know all to be sophistical: and with 
simplicity of character, the chief strength both of Freedom and 
of Justice is lost. It screens the originators and advisers of 
every criminal deed, makes responsibility impossible, and taints 
as with a bad conscience even those who secretly tried to prevent 
or stop evil. Thus it ruins the moral strength of the best-mean- 
ing men. It ensures aggressive rapacity in Asia, where no strong 
power from without keeps us in check. It makes the reign of 
nepotism and court favouritism eternal. It draws nearly all the 
*‘independent” members of Parliament into the vortex, and im- 
plicates the whole House in deeds which bring it into a false 
position the moment it tries to be just. Party rule ensures that 
all who on either side lead the Parliament, shall feel more ten- 
derly for the powers of office than for Parliamentary rights. 
Hence the rights of the nation, which are entrusted to the repre- 
sentatives, are bartered away by the Trustees through the force of 
Cabinet-jobbing. Lastly, its intrigues prepare Ministers to lavish 
fulsome eulogies on foreign despots, while opening a secret ear to 
their criminal projects ; makes their conscience quail before the 
recriminations of Austria, and secures the aid of their secret in- 
fluence to ruin European liberty and slander continental patriot- 
ism. This state of things was well understood by the late 
Emperor Nicolas, who entitled it, to the Marquis Custine, “the 
government of lies, fraud, and corruption.” But while quoting 
his words we do not adopt his mental inference, that these evil 
spirits can be cast out by a Russian regimen. 

What then can we at present do in the direction of those 
changes which are needed, to overthrow Party, and to establish a 
true National rule? Evidently, before any organic change 15 
possible, or can be thought of, we want changes in public opinion, 
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manifesting themselves in journals, in public meetings, and finally 
in Parliament. We will venture to mention a few. 

First, the constituencies may cultivate franker relations with 
their representatives, and esteem honesty in them far more highly 
than at present. If the constituencies will not discard party zeal, 
it is not for them to blame the same thing in Parliament, which 
to a great extent reflects their passions. 

Next: we should never taunt a Ministry with remaining in 
office while weak in voting-power, or insult it because it obeys 
Parliament when outvoted. Nothing is commoner in our self- 
styled Liberal journals than this conduct ; which is, to preach that 
the Executive ought to be able to dictate to the Legislative. 
Rather, a Ministry is to be praised for obedience as to all matters 
which Parliament can constitutionally control ; and, as to internal 
affairs, nothing more should be exacted of them by public opinion 
than good administration of the existing laws. As to foreign 
affairs, the thing to be demanded is publicity, and an early appeal 
to Parliament. 

Thirdly. When legislation is needed, we must never allow a 
Ministry to make political capital out of it, by merely coming 
over * to the measure we want. The deceivableness of the nation 
is here wonderful. In 1852 Lord John Russell's Reform Bill was 
the bait of the elections ; in 1857 it was Lord Palmerston; who 
was to be kept in power, because (people convineed themselves) 
he would rather give a Reform Bill than be driven out of office. 
The nation, in truth, speculated on his dishonesty, and was ready 
to reward him for it. We see the result. 

Fourthly. Never let a member be put to any cost for an 
election. To accept cab-fare and hotel-accommodation at his 
expense, is to sell oneself to him, and must drive away all but the 
richest from competing. This and the expenses of Parliament 
fatally narrow the number of men available as representatives. 
Some talk of paying their members, and of abolishing the pecuniary 
qualification. Prior to either of these measures is the abolishing 
of election expenses. Every constituency should have a right to 
tax itself for the necessary expenses of electing and of keeping its 
representative. 

Fifthly. Let the constituencies, equally with Parliament, wash 
their hands of Cabinet-making. The task is not given to them, 
and they cannot do it. Let them declare the measures that they 
want, demand the widest possible choice of representatives, and 





* In this respect the Lord Grey of the Reform Bill was peculiar. He had 
been out of office for twenty-four years from persistent advocacy of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, having on this ground refused even to join Mr. Canning in 
1827. Of course the nation rallied to him with confidence. 
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that the persons whom they choose may not be put to too much 
work. , 

We here touch on a vast subject. Parliament is enormously 
overworked : so are Ministers,—when they try to do all that they 
undertake. Here is an Augean stable to clean. And now, 
instead of the labour of Parliament being lightened, are the cares 
of India to be really heaped upon its shoulders ? 

Lastly. The constituencies must insist on the independence of 
their representative. If, on this ground, most of them absolutely 
refused to elect an official, they would soon enforce a_ total 
change. But any extension of the franchise which is adverse to 
this, must give a premium to the dishonest candidate who will 
indulge the humour of the constituency in the one point which 
they happen to have in common, and will on all other points sell 
their dearest interests to the convenience of Party and to the 
schemes of ambition. 
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Art. V.—Tue Boscoset Tracts. 


1, Boscobel; or, the compleat History of his Sacred Majestie’s 


most miraculous preservation after the Battle of Worcester, 
3 Sept., 1651. Introduced by an exact relation of that 
Battle, and illustrated with a Map of the City. London. 
Printed for A. Seile, over against St. Dunstan’s Church in 
Fleet-street. 1662. 

2. Boscobel; or, the compleat History of the most miraculous 
preservation of King Charles II. after the Battle of Wor- 
cester, September the 8d, 1651. To which is added 
Claustrum Regale Reseratum; or, the King’s concealment 
at Trent. Published by Mrs. Anne Wyndham. The 
fourth Edition, adorn’d with cuts. With a Supplement to 
the whole. London. Printed for J. Wilford, at the Three 
Golden Fleur-de-Luces, in Little Britain, 1725. 

8. The Boscobel Tracts relating to the escape of Charles the 
Second after the Battle of Worcester, and his subsequent 
Adventures. Edited by J. Hughes, Esq.,M.A. Second 
Edition. William Blackwood and Sons. Edinburgh and 
London. 1857. 

4, Woodstock; or, the Cavalier, A Tale of the year Sixteen 
Hundred and Fifty-one. By the Author of “ Waverley.” 


HERE is, perhaps, no country where, in so small a space 
as in England, so much romance, so many relics of the 
past, are crowded together. All have their own tale of peculiar 
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interest to Englishmen. Insulated by the sea, which has not 
always been a “sparkling marriage-ring” of land with land, 
but has rather divorced us from our neighbours, we have fought 
out our quarrels on our own soil. Our history is written on 
our land. Abbeys, and cathedrals, and parish-churches, where 
lie our fathers sleeping still and cold as their own images of 
brass and stone; moated granges, now guarded only by the 
tall poplar-trees ; old grey manor-houses, dropped down, as it 
were, amidst our hills, with their secret chambers, where our fore- 
fathers were concealed in times of distress; old battle-fields, 
over which now the vacant ploughman, driving team, is at 
times startled when he turns up with his plough some broken 
sword and some bleached arm which once wielded it in the full 
strength of nmanhood—all speak to us with no indistinct voices. 
The spirit that built these abbeys, the spirit that fought upon 
these battle-fields, may have passed away, and there is little hope 
of recalling it by a mere antiquarian study of these remains 
—yet with what feelings of true reverence we may possess let 
us still cherish them. Dinted gateway and broken rampart 
still silently speak of the past; whilst local tradition, with less 
truth, perhaps, but more noisily, tells its own tale. We should 
like to have these old traditions preserved, and see how far 
they would tally with what is already known. Much, no doubt, 
would be valuable, and the future historian could use it as 
Lord Macaulay has done the Somersetshire traditions with 
reference to the battle of Sedgemoor. 

These reflections are forced upon us as we take up the new 
edition of the “ Boscobel Tracts.” By our side lies a copy of 
the early edition of 1662, which has always remained in one of 
the very houses in which King Charles was concealed. We 
hardly like to venture on comparisons. Curious is the old, 
tattered copy, bethumbed by many a cavalier, and peeped into 
by the curious villagers, with its quaint woodcuts, its map of 
the city of Worcester, which would certainly confuse the most 
enlightened visitor ; and its representation of Boscobel wood, 
in which if the King and Colonel Carlis had not been better 
concealed than the loyal draughtsman here represents them, 
they would assuredly have been soon captured. If we have a 
greater affection for the old, we must own that the new edition 
is far better suited for general use. Its editor, Mr. Hughes, 
has done some service by bringing together most of the docu- 
ments that bear upon the subject; we wish, however, he had 
reprinted one or two more, especially the rare tract of “ White 
Ladies.” He has, too, given us descriptions from personal 
observation of some of the places where the King stopped. 
Much more he might have done; “ the loyal city of Worcester” 
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would alone have furnished him with much ‘material which he 

has neglected. We think, too, he might have given .us some 

of the traditions which still linger in so many parts-of England 

on the subject. He has, though apparently unconseious that 

there were great doubts on the matter, given the authorship of 
the “ Boscobel Tracts” to Blount, without any comment. Had, . 
he looked in so common a book as Nash’s “ Worcestershire,” 
he would have found the fact strongly disputed. 


“The story of the King’s escape, after the battle of Worgester, is 
given in a book entitled ‘Boscobel;’ the first part contains the history 
of this event to his leaving White Ladies and Boscobel; the second, 
his adventures in the west of England: who was the author is not 
known, certainly not Mr. Blount Many have supposed that 
‘Boscobel’ was written by Thomas Blount, Esq., born at Bordesley, 
in Worcestershire, son of Miles Blount, of Orleton, in Herefordshire, 
fifth son of Roger Blount, of Monkland, in the same county, who died 
1679, aged sixty-one; married Anne, daughter of Edmund Church, of 
Maldon, in Essex, Esq.; he was a very industrious antiquary, and made 
large collections for the history of Herefordshire. In a MS. I have 
seen, he denies that he was the author of ‘ Boscobel;’ and says the 
first time he ever saw the book was at Lord Oxford’s, at Brampton 
Bryan, as will appear by the following letter.” 


Nash proceeds to quote a letter which he received from 
Blount’s grandson, in which the following occurs :— 


“ My grandfather’s name was Thomas Blount; he died at Orleton. 
I dare say he was not the author of ‘ Boscobel,’ for in a letter (of his) 
to my father, I have seen the following sense expressed—‘ The other 
day, being on a visit to Lord Oxford, I met with a tract entitled 
‘Boscobel.’ My lord expressed great surprise on seeing me eager to 
peruse it, saying I was deemed the author. How the world comes to 
be so kind to give it to me, I know not; but whatever merit it may 
have, for I had not time to examine it, I do not chuse to usurp it; I 
scorn to take the fame of another’s production. So if the same opinion 
prevails amongst my friends in your part of the world, I desire you 
will contradict it; for I do not so much as know the author of that 
piece.’ ”* 

Nothing can be more decisive than this; yet Mr. Hughes 
has passed the question of authorship over in silence. We can 
add nothing to unravel the matter. Whoever the old author of 
these tracts may be, he was a staunch Royalist, who, in his 
excess of loyalty, compares Charles II. with King David, and 
calls the Protector such hard names as “arch rebel,” “ bloody 
usurper,” and lastly, as most sareastic of all, “the chief 
mufti.” Nothing to our author is of any account, unless it is 





Seppe to the second edition of Nash’s “ Worcestershire,” 1799, 
p. *. 
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clothed in robes of state. The divine right of kings is a belief 
and a reality in his mind, but the rights of the quarrel between 
the Houses‘and the King he could not understand. Personal 
feelings, mterest, affections, and what not, dimmed his eyes to 
the truth; we stand on the eminence of many years, and can 
- Jook calnily down upon the past. “These prodigious rebels,” 
“these blood-hounds,” “ this skim and filth of the earth,” as he 
calls Cromwell’s soldiers, turn out in these later days something 
very different. 

Our author very likely could see nothing in plain Cromwell, 
“with his linen not very clean, a speck or two of blood upon 
his little band, which was .not much larger than his collar,” as 
Sir Philip Warwick describes him, but perceived every virtue 
breathing from robes of state and gold crowns. Because Crom- 
well did not come like some stage king, with stage body-guards, 
and stage tinsel, and stage wardrobes, men will not allow that 
he was a king. 

Many years ago, before the days of railways, a nobleman 
and his lady, with their infant child, were travelling in the 
depth of winter across Salisbury Plain. A snow-storm over- 
took them; their child became ill from the cold, and they were 
forced to take refuge in a lone shepherd’s hut. The wild shep- 
herd and his wife gathered round the child in awe and silence. 
The nurse began undressing it by the warm cottage fire. 
Silken frock and head-dress did the baby wear. One rich 
baby-dress came off to reveal another more beautiful. Still 
the shepherd and his wife looked on with awe. At last the 
process of undressing was completed, and the now naked baby 
was being warmed by the fire. Then was it, when all these 
wrappings and outer husks were peeled off, that the shepherd 
and his wife broke silence, exclaiming, “ Why, it’s just like one 
of ours!” What if all the world, like the shepherd and his 
wife, could see that ordinary kings and queens, when their 
state robes are off, “are just like one of us.” Perhaps they 
would then discern that the real king with his state robes on 
or off is something very different. 

It was but natural that the old writer of these tracts should 
feel some personal bitterness against his political enemies. 
They were regicides—the worst term that could be then applied 
to living men. We do not care in this matter to defend the 
Puritans by precedents or references to other rebellions. Great 
men, as these were, want no such apologies. for their deeds ; 
fools only require precedents. These Roundheads saw that 
the doctrine of non-resistance meant nothing else than the 
indulgence and encouragement of one individual’s licence and 
crime ; they saw through the fiction that the king can do no 
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wrong, and saw also that he is accountable, like any other man, 
for his faults, and fully, like any other man, deserves the penalty 
due to them; they felt, too, that it was far better that one guilty 
man should suffer a speedy death, than that thousands of their 
innocent countrymen should suffer prolonged tortures, and that 
England should groan, forever it might be, under cruel and unjust 
laws. Theirs was true patriotism, which loves its country better 
than its king; and they committed their deed, not in a corner, 
but in the broad daylight, before all England and all men. 
We cannot here, at any length, well discuss the further ques- 
tion of the different governments of the Puritan and the Cava- 
lier. The whole matter is answered by the fruits the two 
systems produced. Look for a moment at Cromwell’s govern- 
ment: England basking in the sunshine of peace, though ruled, 
it might be, with a sceptre of iron; Ireland enjoying the novelty 
of quietness ; our navies riding triumphant from sea to sea, and 
the English name feared by every despot, and Englishmen at 
home reverencing God, striving to walk uprightly before Him, 
according to the best light they had. And then look a few 
years after at this England, plundered by noble bastards; the 
court itself nothing but a harem, without the decency of eastern 
manners; our exchequer bankrupt; our ships rotting in our 
rotting dockyards, and England fawning like a beaten hound 
to a foreign potentate:—and the general question, we should 
think, would be easily answered by most men. But, descending 
into particulars, we should find much to blame in the Puritan, 
and not a little to love and admire in the Cavalier. The Puritans, 
in their crusade against sin, were noble soldiers, whose pay was 
not in this world’s coin. Great and glorious were they in that 
they saw that life was no-paltry farce, played upon a poor stage, 
with clap-trap shows, and a little paint, and a few oil-lamps, 
but a deep, mysterious, never-ending tragedy: for this is true 
transcendentalism, true idealism, by whatever name it may be 
called. But they erred lamentably when they thought to 
dragoon men into virtue, to banish crime by edicts, imagining 
because vice was no longer apparent that it did not exist. 
De non apparentibus et non existentibus eadem est ratio may, per- 
haps, hold good in law, but is not true of morals. Such a view 
nourished hypocrisy and a thousand evils. We cannot enforce 
the seventh commandment, and the other sins that the seventh 
commandment implies, by physical force, by driving vice into 
holes and corners. Immorality seems to be a plant that grows 
ranker and stronger covered up in darkness, and there bears 
its most deadly fruit, and its subtlest poison. The Puritan 
theory of this world was no complete one, Their answer was 
not the whole answer to this problem of life, and therefore could 
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not last. Their dearest defenders seem to feel this.* Life is 
a tragedy, but it is as one of Shakspeare’s tragedies, where 
mirth, too, plays a part—a secondary part—but still plays. 
Though a man’s sorrow is in proportion to a man’s capa- 
city for feeling and experiencing the mysterious wonders of 
the world and of his own soul, and its intensity is measured 
by his own nobleness and greatness, yet we know also that 
there is a spirit of gladness thrown like a calm, gentle light 
over all great minds, beautifully shining on the darkness and 
the deep cloud; that there is in these, too, above all others, a 
soul of cheerfulness, gladly accepting life, and whatever troubles 
life may bring, with the gentle, happy spirit of a child. Nature 
herself is ever joyful, and, in spite of the Puritans, she still kept 
on her way the same, the glad sunshine ever renewing itself 
though checquered, it might be, with the shadows of the clouds; 
the green grass springing up so fresh and bright, that it makes 
the heart joyful to look at it; the birds still singing their old 
tunes in the deep green-woods, whether the Puritan would listen 
or not. The Puritan allowed no play to those faculties of men, 
which, properly developed, constitute so much of the enjoy- 
ment of life. A black mask fell over everything. No sunny 
smiles with him that warm the heart—no songs that cheer the 
labourer, heavy with the business of the day, until—surely 
enough to make the very angels weep, men almost believed a 
mother’s kiss on the lips of her child to be a crime. 

Such men as Cromwell and John Milton are not, of course, 
to be included in our censure. The one, it is said, preserved 
for the nation the cartoons of Raphael and Andrea Montegna’s 
“Triumph,” was fond of music, even encouraged the theatres, 
and gathered the poets to his court: the author of “ Comus” and 
“L’Allegro,” though a Puritan, was not of them; and we could 
have told from his works how deeply he loved the drama, had 
he not left his noble tribute to Shakspeare. Such traits as these 
show us not merely how great these two Republicans were, but 
how good also. Assuredly, they had little sympathy with such 
men as Prynne and Stephen Gosson, who, in their fanaticism, 
denounced both poet and sculptor, as well as player. 

But let us return to our author, and, before proceeding, do 
him the justice of acknowledging his extreme accuracy in all 
matters of fact. These words of his in the address to the 
reader may be read with advantage by most historians :— 

“Tam so far from that foul crime of publishing what’s false, that 


I can safely say, I know not one line unauthentick ; such has been my 
care to be sure of the truth, that I have diligently collected the par- 





* See Mr. Carlyle’s “ Cromwell,” first edition, vol. ii. p. 655. 
(Vol. LXIX. No. CKXXVI.]—New Sznizs, Vol. XIII. No. Il. FF 
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ticulars from most of their mouths, who were the very actors them- 
selves in this scene of miracles. To every individual person, as far as 
my industry could arrive to know, I have given the due of his merit ; 
be it for valour, fidelity, or whatsoever other quality that any way had 
the honour to relate to his Majesty’s service And though 
the whole complex may want elegance and ‘politeness of style 

yet it cannot want truth, the chief ingredient for such undertakings.” 


We willingly corroborate this, and readily forgive the writer 
his creeds and theories for his ardent desire for accuracy, 
which makes his history in this respect contrast favourably 
with Clarendon’s account of the same matter. 

Of all romantic tales in English history, this of King 
Charles’s flight is, perhaps, the most so. His hair-breadth 
escapes, his sufferings, his disguises, the incidents that befell 
him, all contribute to throw a rather fictitious light over his 
character, as well as to heighten the colouring and interest of 
the story. The Charles of 1651, however, was a very different 
man from the one we generally know as Charles. He was then 
in the prime of youth; his features, though irregular and 
swarthy, lit up by his expressive eyes, were not yet marked 
with sensualism; his manners were winning, and free from that 
overdone courtier-like air which he picked up abroad in after 
years; his gallantry and wit took captive every maiden’s heart; 
whilst his warm and open disposition, which had not yet budded 
into open libertinism, was acceptable to the freest of the Cava- 
liers, whilst it did not displease the more severe. He pos- 
sessed then, too, a certain firmness of mind, and a spirit of 
self-denial, which all, however, melted away during his resi- 
dence in foreign courts. In addition to this, he was one of the 
best walkers and tennis-players in England, and was as cou- 
rageous as he was skilful in the use of his sword—qualities 
which are always respected by Englishmen. He came forward 
as the avenger of the murdered King, when the reaction of 
feeling had just set in, and his cause alone with some constituted 
him ahero. He seemed just then to have possessed the bravery 
and valour of his grandfather, Henry of France, joined with 
the better parts of his father; and his trials and sufferings, 
as they often do, brought out the good points of his cha- 
racter, and threw the worst into the shade. The story of his 
escape has always been popular. Children and grown-up 
people read it with equal attention. Oak-apple day is still 
kept up by schoolboys. Rival villages contend for the scenes 
of different adventures. Scott has made the tale the ground- 
work of one of his novels; and there is scarcely an historical 
romance which is not for ever alluding to old haunted castles 
and priests’ hiding-places where Charles II., rightly or wrongly, 
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is supposed to have been concealed. His route might to this 
day be traced by the traditions which may be still gathered at 
the different places along the road where he stopped. And 
yet Charles was far from a hero; and the centre of every story 
should have something heroic and ideal in it. Still, even in 
this tale of his flight, there is many a curious anecdote, many 
a noble trait exhibited in quarters where it might be least ex- 
pected. The old grey houses are many of them still standing 
where Charles hid, the old traditions are still in the mouths of 
men, and we should like to say something of them before they 
pass away for ever. 

We would, however, here protest against the novels we have 
just been speaking of. Teaching history by such means is not 
teaching history at all, but only the theories and views which 
certain writers may choose to adopt. Not even Sir Walter 
Scott’s great name can give credit to the custom. Chatham 
may learn history from Shakspeare, but not every reader is 
Chatham, nor every writer Shakspeare. What we want to 
know is not what certain people who once actually lived and 
played important parts on this earth, from which we, their 
descendants, are now reaping the results for good or evil, 
might or might not do under certain circumstances existing 
only in the writer’s mind, but what they actually did do in the 
circumstances in which they were placed. The use of history 
is not to make men sympathise with this or that party, but to 
make men sympathise with whatever is good and noble in any 
party. Setting aside the presumption of putting our poor 
words into the mouths of great men, there must be always a 
dangerous tendency to darken or to ennoble certain characters 
for the exigencies of the plot; and in spite of all the beauties 
of “ Woodstock,” it is to us a most painful tale, showing how far 
a great man like Scott could misrepresent for artistic and other 
purposes the character of Cromwell. If we must have fiction, 
let us also have fictitious characters, who shall becoine real 
to us in proportion as they are truthfully and naturally deli- 
neated; for if novelists once become historians, we shall soon 
have historians novelists. 

And now at last for our tale. In the beginning of August, 
1651, Charles II. marched from Scotland into England. He 
seems to have thought that the English would speedily at his 
presence forget the oppressions of his father and the Star- 
Chamber—that they would forget, too, the verse, which they 
seemed at that moment to know better than any other, which 
told them “to put not their faith in‘princes.” ‘There was far 
more of Quixotism than chivalry in the enterprise. Charles 
had succeeded but indifferently in Scotland, where his strength 
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lay ; and he thought to be victorious in England, where he 
could hardly count upon aman. Manifestoes were published, 
offering pardon to all the rebels, with the exception of some 
of the leaders, who would submit, and promising further, “a 
lasting peace settled with religion and righteousness ;” but 
manifestoes are easily published, and the English just then did 
not seem to think them necessarily true, even though published 
by aking. The Scotch army, inferior to Cromwell’s in number, 
made up for their numerical weakness by harsher discipline. 
Apple stealing was punished with death; what punishment was 
allotted to graver offences we are not told.* At Warrington 
the first encounter of any importance took place, where Lam- 
bert and Harrison had concentrated some 7000 men. The 
bridge over the river had been partially broken down, but 
Charles in person, leading his troops over planks hastily thrown 
from pier to pier, gallantly led the way. Harrison and Lam- 
bert retreated, in pursuance of Cromwell’s orders. On the 22nd 
the Royalist army reached Worcester, civitas et in bello et in 
pace semper fidelis, with its walls in ruin, but with a very loyal 
mayor. The hostile garrison fled, and Charles, abandoning 
his intention of going on to London from the fatigued state of 
his army, ordered the walls to be immediately repaired.t For 
the next two or three days the King occupied himself with 
royal ceremonies, and his Scotch soldiers occupied themselves 
with quarrelling with an eminent divine of the city, a Mr. Crosby, 
who, in his ultra-loyalism, had unduly exalted the King to the 
headship of the Church. Meanwhile, the Earl of Derby was 
defeated in Lancashire by Lilburn, and’ was forced to seek 
refuge at Boscobel House, on the borders of Shropshire and 
Staffordshire ; from whence, having recovered from his wounds, 
he joined the King at Worcester. On the 26th, Charles held a 
review of his forces on the Pitchcroft, a large meadow on the 
banks of the Severn; and on the same day, in London, the 





* « Prisoner’s Letter from Chester :” in the Oxford edition of Lord Claren- 
don’s “State Papers.” The object was of course to conciliate the English «s 
much as possible along the road. 

+ One of the original orders is still in the possession of Mr. Page, of 
Salwarpe, near Droitwitch, and runs as follows :— 

* Cuar.es R. 

“You are hereby required to send out of your parish thirty able men, to 
work at the fortifications of this city, and in regarde of the necessity to beginne 
to-morrow morning (Monday, at five o’clock), whereof you and they are not to 
faile, as you tend' our displeasure. Given at our Court at Worcester, the 24th 
of August, 1651. 

“To the constables and tything men of Salwarpe. 

“ And you are to bring with you spades, sdiostle and pickaxes.” 

The postscript proves with what haste the order was given. 
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Lord Mayor publicly burnt by the hands of the common hang- 
man Charles’s manifesto, and in its place issued another, 
wherein Charles Stuart is ominously spoken of as a traitor 
and a public enemy. Cromwell, too, was now fast approach- 
ing. The county militias had, on his way, all flocked round 
his standard, and on the 28th he was with some thirty thousand 
men before Worcester, taking up his position at Perry Wood 
and Red Hill, eminences commanding the city on the east side 
and nearly opposite to the Royal Fort. On the same day 
Lambert had forced the passage of the Severn, at Upton, 
some little way below Worcester, his men “ straddling across 
the parapet” of the nearly broken down bridge, and maintain- 
ing themselves in the tower of Upton Church against Massey, 
who, being wounded, retreated across the Trent by Powick 
bridge into Worcester. Affairs now looked hopeless for the 
Royalists. But Englishmen, Royalists or Puritans, are not in 
the habit of despairing: so on the next night, Charles perceiving 
himself to be gradually surrounded by a net-work of soldiery, 
determined on a night attack; and some 1200 to 1500 men, 
under General Middleton, wearing their shirts over their 
armour to recognise each other in the darkness, attacked 
Cromwell’s head-quarters at Red Hill. But a Puritan in 
the city, one Guise a tailor, had given information of the 
project, and the Royalists were defeated with loss. Poor 
Guise suffered the next day for his information. He saved 
his friends’ lives, but lost his own. The Republicans, 
however, did not forget his services: Parliament soon after- 
wards voted his widow 200]. in money, and an annuity 
of 200]. During the next three or four days Cromwell 
poured in strong reinforcements to Powick, on the river 
Teme, which, together with the Severn, separated his troops 
on the west side from the city, and was now guarded by the 
Royalist Montgomery. The third of September saw Charles 
on the Cathedral tower, watching the movements of the enemy. 
The Lord General had detached a thousand men to cross the 
Severn by means of pontoons, at a place called Bunshill, a little 
above its junction with the Teme, with a view to outflank 
Montgomery, whose force was now being attacked at Powick 
bridge. Charles hastened to the scene of action. But, simul- 
taneously with this movement on the western side, the Fort 
Royal on the east of the city was attacked. Charles returned 
to head-quarters, leaving Major Pitscottie, with three hundred 
Highlanders, to oppose the one thousand men at Bunshill. ‘The 
battle soon became general. Cromwell led on his men in per- 
son. In vain Pitscottie and his gallant three hundred offered 
resistance. As soon as Cromwell was over, he laid a bridge 
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across the Teme, close to its junction with the Severn, over 
which Fleetwood’s right detachment passed, whilst his left 
marched on to Powick bridge to help in the engagement 
against Montgomery. The bridge was fiercely contested. 
Cromwell’s men there now seeing that assistance was coming 
up, and that Montgomery would be cut off in the rear, plunged 
boldly into the river. Montgomery, his ammunition being 
exhausted, was forced to retreat, bravely fighting, though, at 
every hedge and ditch, till driven across the Severn bridge 
into Worcester.* 

So much for the battle on the western side of the city. As 
soon as the Protector saw that his troops would be victorious, 
he hastily returned by his bridge across the Severn to Red 
Hill, and redoubled the attack on the Royal Fort. Charles now 
marched out of his entrenchments, leading on his Highlanders 
and best infantry, supported by his English Cavaliers. Des- 
perate was the struggle. The Puritans gave way, leaving their 
cannon: but they gave way only to come back stronger, as a 
wave retires to the ocean for fresh strength. Charles’s men 
fought with all the valour of despair; their ammunition was 
gone, but they still fought on with the butt-ends of their 
muskets. Now was the time for Lesley to charge with his 


cavalry ; but he hung back. The Royalists at last broke. 
Cromwell seized the guns in the Royal Fort, and played them 
upon the fugitives. Through Sidbury they fled in confusion 
into the town. An ammunition wagon was overturned in the 
gate-way, and the King was forced to leap off his horse and 
hurry into the town on foot, his pursuers close upon him.t 





* Letter of Robert Stapylton, dated “from our quarters on the east side of 
Severne, neer the river, 10 at night, Sept. 3, 1651.” From Perf. Diur., Sept. 
1 to 8. Mere. Pol., Sept. 4 to 11.—Cromwelliana.—* Oliver Cromwell’s 
Letters and Speeches,” by Thomas Carlyle, vol. ii. Letter 123, first edition. 

t This is the version in “Boscobel,” which proceeds to say, that in ‘“Friar’s- 
street his majesty put off his armour, and ren a fresh horse.” Now in that 
copy of the old edition of 1662, which we have before alluded to, there is 
written, in the handwriting of the 17th century, against these words, “given 
to y* king by Mr. Bagnal,” which is curiously corroborated by Nash, who at 
the same time, however, gives a rather different version of the ammunition 
story: “The king would certainly have been taken by Cromwell’s cavalry, who 
were close at his heels, had not. one of the inhabitants drawn a great load of 
hay into Sidbury Gate, which blocked up the entrance, so that the horse could 
not enter. The king, who was a very small distance before his enemies, dis- 
mounted, and crept under the hay into the town; as soon as he was entered 
the city, a cry was made to mount the king; when Mr. William Bagnal, a loyal 
gentleman who then lived in Sidbury, turned out his horse ready saddled, upou 
which his Majesty fled through St. Martin’s Gate, and so to Boscobel. Toa 
son of this Ar. William Bagnal, Dr. Thomas, when Dean of Worcester, of 
which diocese he was afterwards bishop, married his eldest daughter ; and from 
his papers this anecdote is transcribed.” —Collections, for the city of Worcester, 
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Charles’s men now began to throw away their arms. In vain 
did Charles, having mounted again, ride up and down the 
streets hat in hand begging them to stand by himand fight like 
men; in vain did he implore them. At last, seeing all hope 
gone, all courage lost, he cried out, “I had rather that you 
would shoot me, than keep me alive to see the sad consequences 
of this fatal day.” And now Cromwell’s men were pouring into 
the city on all sides. General Dalzell’s brigade in St. John’s, 
on the west side of the town, threw down their arms. Lord 
Rothes and Sir William Hamilton gallantly defended the 
Castle Hill until fair terms of surrender could be obtained. 
Some of the English Cavaliers made a desperate resistance in 
the Town Hall until they were all cut to pieces or made pri- 
soners ; whilst Lord Cleveland, Major Carlis, and others rallied: 
a handful of men and charged the enemy, “ filling the streets 
with the bodies of horses and men,”* and thus securing the 
King’s retreat. By six in the evening Charles had fled through 
St. Martin’s Gate ; once more at Barbon’s bridge, just out of the 
town, he tried to rally his men; but it was to no purpose. 
Behind him now lay Worcester, with its houses pillaged and 
its citizens. slain for his sake, and he forced to fly for life. 
Well might he say, “1 had rather that you would shoot me, 
than keep me alive to see the sad consequences of this fatal 
day.” Sad indeed they were; his poor Scotch soldiers, be- 
trayed by their accent, wandered about the country starving, 
until at last mereifully knocked ou the head. by the peasantry. 
So ended the battle of Worcester, “as. stiff a contest for four 
or five hours as ever I have seen,” as Cromwell wrote.+ 

Charles’s expedition could have but one result: and that 
which took place was the quickest and the best. Had Lesley: 
or Dalzell fought that day as they should, the issue must still 
have been. the same with increased misery a few days later. 
For it was impossible that a boy like Charles with a handful of 
men, their ammunition ill supplied, could withstand a veteran 
like Cromwell, with England at his back. The bravery and 
devotedness of Charles’s men will ever command respect, and. 
shed a lustre round a worthless cause. 

And now at this day at Worcester, many of the places. con- 





made by Mr. Habingdon: in the Appendix to Nash’s “ Worcestershire,” 
second edition, 1799, vol. ii. p. 106. See also pp. 323, 324, where Nash states 
that Bagnal never received either his horse or saddle, or any recompense for 
them. We have followed the author of “Boscobel,” as he is supported by 
— in his “ Account of the Rise and Progress of the late Troubles in 

ngland.” 

* “ Prisoner’s Letter from Chester.” ; 

+ “Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and. Speeches,” by Thomas Carlyle, vol. ii. 
first edition, Letter 123. 
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nected with the battle are still in existence. Perry Wood still 
stands, and the entrenchments are still visible, and the peasant 
will show you as a balance against all the royal oaks a tree 
where the devil is said to have appeared to Cromwell. The 
railway now runs along where the hottest engagement took 
place. Sidbury and St. Martin’s Gates have disappeared, and 
large lime trees are growing on the site of the Royal Fort; but 
the Commandery is still standing, and the rooms may be seen 
where Charles slept and the Duke of Hamilton died. Powick 
old bridge still stands, crooked and narrow, spanning with its 
massive arches and abutments the streams of the Teme and 
Langhern, and was admirably calculated by its position for 
defence. A brass cannon is preserved in the Town Hall, pre- 
sented to Charles by the Count de Berg, thus refuting the 
statement in the prisoner’s letter from Chester that the Royal- 
ists were only supplied with sixteen leathern guns. A curious 
item too is met with in the corporation annals with reference to 
the. poor Scotch soldiers,—* Paid for pitch and rosen to p’fume 
the hall after the Scots, 2s.”* - 

All along the Kidderminster road that September night was 
hurry and confusion; the King knew not whither to fly. 
London was proposed, but no one except Lord Wilmot fell in 
with this plan. Scotland was next thought of, and the royal 
party, separating themselves from the main body, turned north- 
wards. Darkness overtook them, and at Kimer Heath, near 
Kidderminster, they lost their way. In this dismal plight Lord 
Derby remembered Boscobel House. So on their perilous 
journey they again went. Stourbridge must be passed through 
where bodies of the enemy were quartered, Through its 
silent streets they went with all secrecy, stopping at a lonely 
roadside house out of the town for refreshment: and just when 
daylight was dawning they found themselves at White-Ladies, 
a seat of the Giffard family. The King’s horse, by way of 





* It seems to be a trait with the English people, especially with the com- 
monalty, to adhere staunchly through good and ill to their favourites, and as 
an example of this we may notice with what affection Worcester has ever held 
to the Stewarts, in spite of all their black ingratitude. ‘To this day is the 
custom of placing oak boughs, on the 29th of May, over the doorways still 
kept up in Worcester, and it is still there popularly believed that a figure over 
the entrance of the Guildhall of a man’s 7 with his ears nailed back, repre- 
sents Cromwell in pillory, whilst the two Charleses stand comfortably below in 
their royal robes. Mr. Noake in his “ Notes and Queries for Worcestershire ” 
gives a portion of an old song bearing on this point, which may still be heard 
among the lower orders :— 

‘The Worcester people being hurt full sore, sir, 
Nail’d Cromwell’s head by the ears above the Town-hall door, sir, 
Chorus. Heigho, what will they do? 
They’re always finding something new.” 
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precaution, was stabled in the very hall. No time could be 
lost. Mr. Giffard sent for Richard and William Penderel, who 
with their other brothers, were tenants on his estate, and to 
them committed the King. Blue ribbon, and George of dia- 
monds, and garter, and princely ornaments had to be flung 
away. The King’s long black hair was cut country fashion. 
His hands and face smeared over with soot. He had to ex- 
change his own clothes for a coarse noggen shirt, a common 
countryman’s green and greasy suit, and leathern doublet. 
Whilst they are busy disguising him, news is brought that the 
enemy is close at hand. The King is hurried through a secret 
door, and hid in Spring Coppice. Into the thickest part of it 
do they plunge. Morning has broken, and the rain is pouring 
heavily on the royal fugitive as he sits shivering at the foot of a 
tree. All his friends, with the exception of Wilmot, who re- 
mains in the neighbourhood under the protection of John Pen- 
derel, have now left him, not even daring to know where he is 
hid, for fear that under coercion they might betray the secret. 
They attempt to rejoin Lesley’s horse, which is as useless in 
retreat as it was in battle, and is Soon cut to pieces. Lord 
Derby, with many others, is taken prisoner. The Duke of 
Buckingham, Lord Leviston, with a few more contrive to 
escape. Richard Penderel manages to procure a blanket for 
the King, and his sister-in-law, “the good wife Yates, brings a 
mess of milk, and some butter and eggs,” declaring with true 
womanly affection, “that she would rather die than discover 
him.” A poor court this wet wood for a King ; and yet these 
poor people were sincerer courtiers than ever Charles had 
before known.* 

In the dusk of the evening Charles and his guide stole out of 
the wood with the intention of making for Wales. At his 
guide’s house Charles was again disguised, and assumed the 
name of Will Jones: kings even in our times have been re- 
duced to such necessities. They then started for Madeley, on 
the banks of the Severn. On their road there an incident befel 
them which we give in the words of the author of “ Bos- 
cobel :”— 

“Before his Majesty came to Madeley he met with an ill-favoured 
encounter at Evelin Mill, being about two miles from thence. The 
miller, it seems, was an honest man, but his Majesty and Richard 
Penderel knew it not, and had then in his house some considerable 





* The ee to: this day, along the road from Worcester to White- 


Ladies Hill, still point out with more or less truth the places where the king 
halted; and at Wolverley, in the dell upon which Lea Castle stands, the spot 
is still shown where the king crossed.—See Mr. Noake’s “ Notes and Queries 
for Worcestershire,” p. 325. 
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persons of his Majesty’s army, who took shelter there in their flight 
from Worcester, and had not been long in the mill, so that the miller 
was upon his watch; and Richard unhappily permitting a. gate to clap 
through which they passed, gave occasion to the miller to come out 
and boldly ask, “ Who is there?’ Richard, thinking the miller had 
pursued them, quitted the usual way in some haste, and led his Majesty 
over a little brook, which they were forced to wade through, and which 
contributed much towards the galling of his Majesty’s feet, who, as he 
afterwards pleasantly observed, was here in some danger of losing his 
guide, but that the rustling of Richard’s calves’-skin breeches was the 
best direction his Majesty had to follow him in that dark night.” (pp. 
295-226.) 

Madeley, the seat of Mr. Wolfe, is reached safely about mid- 
night, and the tired king, for better safety than in the house, 
passes the night and the whole of the next day in a hay-loft, 
for the Welsh expedition had to be given up, as the enemy had 
posts on the Severn, which it was found impossible to evade; 
and a little before evening the King and his guide beat their 
retreat to Boscobel, Charles’s hands and face having been 
previously stained with walnut leaves by Mrs. Wolfe. To avoid 
their friend, the miller, they were forced to wade the stream, 
Charles plunging in first, being a swimmer, and helping his 
guide over. About five in the morning they reached Boscobel- 
wood, where the King found Major Carlis, who led the forlorn 
hope at Worcester, and who, as the author of “Boscobel” quaintly 
says, “had seen not the last man born, but the last man killed 
at Worcester.” The King and the Major climbed up into a 
thick pollard oak, or, in the language of the country people of 
the present day, “a dorrel tree.” Through its thick, close 
branches and its yellow autumn leaves they could peep and 
see the red coats of their enemies passing close under them, 
peering into every corner of the wood. Evening at last rescued 
then: and now— 

When all the paths were dim, 
And far below the Roundhead rode, 
And humm’d a surly hymn, 


they returned to Boscobel House, where William Penderel 
lived, and where his good wife, Joan, provided the King with a 
supper of chickens. At supper a council is held as to the next 
day’s provisions, and Major Carlis proposes a campaign against 
a neighbouring sheep-fold, which he successfully performs the 
next morning, killing a sheep with his dagger, and William 
Penderel bearing it home in triumph ; an exploit which reminds 
us of some of the scenes which Charles Edward must have 
witnessed in the Cave of Corado. The next day, which was 
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Sunday, the King appears to have spent partly engaged in 
cooking mutton chops, and in his own private devotions. 

We must now return to Lord Wilmot’s proceedings; the 
reader will remember that he still remained in the vicinity. 
He had found refuge at Moseley Hall, the seat of Mr. Whit- 
greaves, only eight miles from Boscobel, and from thence had 
gone on to Bentley Hall, at Colonel Lane’s invitation. Com- 
munication is opened by the means of John Penderel between 
him and the King, and it is determined that Charles, on this 
Sunday evening, shall join him: so bidding Carlis farewell, who 
afterwards escaped to France, the King mounted on Humphrey 
Penderel’s mill-horse, set out for Moseley Hall, with the five 
brothers for an escort. The King complained of his steed’s 
action, and we must not forget the reply,—* Can you blame 
the horse, my liege, to go heavily when he has the weight of 
three kingdoms on his back?” Cheered up by the honest 
miller’: joke, they reach Moseley in safety through the rain and 
darkness. And here we take leave of the Penderels ; they were 
a right loyal brotherhood, whom neither threats nor bribes 
could prevail to betray their king. ‘It is the faithfulness and 
devotedness of such true men that gives the real interest 
to our story, and proves how good human nature ever is, and 
what noble, faithful hearts are beating beneath coarse vests. 
Refreshment is brought to Charles, who stands sorely in need 
of it; once more his spirits return, and he fights his battles over 
again, exclaiming, “I am now ready for another march, and if 
it shall please God once more to place me at the head of eight 
or ten thousand men of one mind, and resolved to fight, I shall 
not doubt to drive these rogues out of my kingdom.” It is 
here that we first make acquaintance with Father Hodleston, 
whom the reader will remember as administering the Sacra- 
ment to Charles on his death-bed.- Monday morning is breaking 
on the tired King, who tries to take some rest in one of the 
narrow secret chambers where he is concealed. He has but 
just left Boscobel in time, for to-day two parties of the enemy 
closely searched the house in every direction, taking away all 
poor William Penderel’s stock of provisions, and threatening 
his life. Lord Wilmot goes over to Bentley Hall to make 
preparations for the King’s reception there. The next day 
Moseley Hall itself is surrounded by soldiers, but thanks to 
Mr. Whitgreaves’ address, all suspicion is warded off, though 
at White-Ladies Mr. Giffard is not so lucky, and his house is 
thoroughly explored, the very wainscoting being torn down in 
pursuit of the fugitive. Tuesday comes, and with it a number 
of false rumours, and one also quite true, that a thousand 
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pounds is offered for the apprehension of Charles Stuart. That 
night the King, attended by Colonel Lane, reached Bentley 
Hall. 

We shall not dwell on this portion of the narrative, as Mr. 
Hughes has given not only a detailed account of all matters of 
interest connected with it, but also sketches of Boscobel House 
and Moseley Hall, but shall pass on to the next stage of the 
journey, where the editor’s knowledge is more limited. It was 
arranged at Bentley that the King should attend Colonel Lane’s 
daughter, Jane Lane, who had a pass from the enemy, and 
endeavour to reach some sea-port; so on Wednesday morning 
we find Charles transformed from Will Jones, the woodman, into 
Will Jackson, a groom, clad in a suit of grey cloth. His new 
part he did not play well, for in handing Jane Lane on to her 
horse he gave her the wrong hand, which caused old Mrs. Lane 
to laugh heartily at his expense. However, the party, consist- 
ing of Jane Lane with Will Jackson riding before her, a relative 
of hers, Mr. Lascelles, and Mr. and Mrs. Petre, who were going 
to their place in Buckinghamshire, set out. They had not pro- 
ceeded far when Jane Lane’s horse cast a shoe, which the King 
must see replaced. Going into the nearest forge, Charles was 
soon chatting with the smith, who was bewailing the non-capture 
of that “‘ rogue, Charles Stuart.” The King replied, that “if 
that rogue were taken, he deserved to be hanged more than all 
the rest, for bringing in the Scots.” The horse is again shod, 
and the party proceed safely as far as Wootton, some six or seven 
miles from Stratford-on-Avon*. Here, however, they are met 
by a troop of horse, through which the King would pass, but 
Mr. Petre refuses. Jane Lane, who seems to have possessed 
courage equal to her tact, in vain remonstrates, and the party 
“ wheel about a more indirect way,” as the author of “ Boscobel” 
writes, or as the King says, “ we turned quite round, and went 
into Stratford another way.”+ Very curious is this, as it shows 
how accurate at times is popular tradition. The country 
people in the neighbourhood still say that Charles came to 
Wootton, and turned off at a spot called Bearley Cross, although 
the name of King’s-lane has been given to a modern road, only 
a portion of which can claim that appellation. The old lane 
can still be traced, along which Charles rode that September 
afternoon, although in places it is quite overgrown with under- 
wood. It ran where Bearley-grove now stands, along the ridge- 





* The author of “ Boscobel” falls into one or two trifling inaccuracies just 
here, as when he says Wootton is within four miles of Stratford; and again, 
that Long-Marston is three miles from the same place; for three read five. 

+ An account of his Majesty’s escape from Worcester; dictated to Mr. 
Pepys by the King himself, p. 164. 
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top, and so into the Wootton-road again. We made our way 
down it a few days ago. Its track in places was covered over 
with primroses which gleamed in the March sun, and the cat- 
kins of the nut-trees waved golden in the March wind, whilst 
their pink tufts gleamed here and there like rubies. The one 
elm in the Wootton-road has only within a few years been cut 
down, under which Charles must have passed that day, for we 
knowfrom parish documents that it was standing in Shakspeare’s 
time, as a. boundary tree ; but the peasant has his revenge, and 
can show you the oak under which the King took shelter in a 
storm. At Stratford Mr. and Mrs. Petre, ignorant of who Will 
Jackson might be, went on to Buckinghamshire. What 
Charles’s thoughts were as he passed along, who shall say? 
In sight of him were the Edge-Hills, where his father first 
fought the Houses: beside him there ran the river Avon, which 
flowed from the fatal field of Naseby, where his father for 
the last time encountered the same foe. In the town, too, he 
passed not very far from where his mother, Henrietta Maria, had 
kept court—New Place—where a greater than she had once 
lived, even William Shakspeare. The royal party now keep on 
for Long Marston, or Marson, as the King writes it, and still 
so pronounced by the peasantry to this day, the same “ dancing 
Marston” in Shakspeare’s well-known rhyme. Here Jane Lane 
puts up at the house of Mr. Tombs: and here it was that the 
well-known attempt of the King to wind up the jack really 
occurred ;* we shall give the story in the words of the author of 
“ Boscobel :”— 

“That night, according to designment, Mrs. Lane and her company 
took up their quarters at Mr. Tombs’ house, at Longmarston, some three 
miles west of Stratford, with whom she was well acquainted. Here 
Will Jackson being in the kitchen, in pursuance of his disguise, and 





* The story of King Charles winding up the jack is popular in many 
villages, and it is but just that the honour should be given to the place where 
it really occurred. A writer in the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” No. 63, claims 
Boscobel House as the scene of the occurrence; and in the neighbourhood of 
Bentley Hall tradition loudly asserts the claim of the latter place, whilst 
Trent anon as firmly maintains its own right to the same honour; but there 
is no reason to doubt the accuracy of the author of “Boscobel,” supported as 
he is by the direct family tradition of the Tombs. The truth is, as we have 
said before, that no tale is so popular among the lower orders as this of King 
Charles’s escape, and many villages, where he could never have been, in their 
loyal enthusiasm show you the identical room where he slept. Thus, at 
Knightwick, in Worcestershire, King Charles is said to have hid himself at the 
Talbot Inn, disguised as a shoeblack ; the error arising possibly from the fact 
that Colonel ane possessed property in the neighbourhood. Again, at 
Philips Norton, in Somersetshire, a house is shown where King Charles was 
eoncealed, the mistake arising in this case from the confusion of the words 
Phelips and Norton as connected with the history. 
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the cook-maid busy in providing supper for her master’s friends, she 
desired him to wind up the jack; Will Jackson was obedient, and 
attempted it, but hit not the right way, which made the maid in 
some passion ask, ‘What countryman are you, that you know not 
how to wind up ajack?’ Will Jackson answered very satisfactorily, 
‘T am a poor tenant’s son of Colonel Lane, in Staffordshire ; we seldom 
have roast meat, but when we have, we don’t make use of a jack :’ 
which in some measure assuaged the maid’s anger.”* 

The old house still stands, and is still in possession of the 
same family, who now, however, spell their names rather dif- 
ferently—Tomes. The people in the village even now call the 
house “ Old King Charles.” “So and so lives at Old King 
Charles,” they say. The old jack still hangs up beside the 
fire-place, and from its construction would, we should think, 
puzzle, at first sight, a wiser man than Charles to wind 
it up. The villagers have their own version of the story, 
which is somewhat more romantic than the plain narration in 
* Boscobel,” and runs as follows:—That the King, hard pressed 
by the soldiers in pursuit of him, fled for refuge to the house 
into the very kitchen, disclosing his perilous situation to the 
maid at work, who instantly set him to wind up the jack ; the 
soldiers rushed in after him; the King, in trepidation, turned 
round, when the cook, with wonderful presence of mind, hit 
him with the basting-ladle, adding, “Now then, go on with 
your work, instead of looking about.” The manceuvre was 
effectual, and the soldiers departed on a fresh track. Valeat 
quantum valere debeat, Quaint and curious is the old place, 
with its oaken staircase and closets, standing a little back 
from the village, in the midst of trees and green pasture lands; 
it surely deserves a better fate than to be used as the granary 
of an adjoining farm-house. We are sorry Mr. Hughes did 
not investigate this portion of Charles’s journey, which would 
have yielded him quite as interesting results as his other 
inquiries. The family of the Tombs’s, although ignorant at 
the time who was their guest, turning the jack in their kitchen, 
appear to have suffered for their night’s hospitality. There is 
still in the possession of Fisher Tomes, Esq., the present 
owner of the house, a warrant issued by Edward Greville, 
of Milcote, directed to the constable and tything-men of° 
Marston, desiring them to bring before him John Tombs, to 
answer to such matters as may be brought against him. He 
was obliged in consequence to leave the country for a time, 
and part of the estate was given to his half-brother, Francis 
Blower, who had taken the Parliamentary side. After the 
Restoration, family tradition says that they received, by way of 





* “Boscobel,” Part ii, p. 263. 
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recompense, a grant of liberty to hunt, hawk, and fish from 
Long Marston to Crab’s Cross, near Redditch, in Worcester- 
shire, though it seems that the grant was never entered in the 
King’s Register Book—Charles in this, as in many other 
instances, rightly estimating the true value of his life by the 
rewards he bestowed on his preservers. 

We have dwelt thus long on this part of the journey because 
Mr. Hughes has barely alluded to it, and must now compress 
our story. Irom Long Marston the Royal party proceed by 
Camden along the Cotswold Hills to Cirencester, where they 
stayed the night, and from thence to Abbotsleigh, the residence 
of the Nortons, passing through Bristol on their way. ; 

In Colston’s “ Life and Times” may be found a very elabo- 
rate description of Charles and Jane Lane riding through the 
streets of Bristol, and meeting the corpse of Ireton just landed 
from Ireland; but, unfortunately, Charles passed through 
Bristol on September 12th, and-TIreton did not die till 
November 26th. At Abbotsleigh, for greater security, Charles 
feigned sickness. The butler, however, who had once been in the 
King’s household, recognised his former master. Lord Wilmot, 
who had left Charles in Warwickshire, arrives in the neigh- 
bourhood on the 12th; but it is thought advisable that he 
should stay away from Abbotsleigh for fear of detection. All 
hope of embarking from Bristol being gone, owing to the 
enemy’s close watch, it is determined that Charles shall pro- 
ceed to Trent House, the seat of Colonel Wyndham. An 
account of his sojourn there is still preserved in a pamphlet, 
entitled Claustrum Regale Reseratum, supposed to have been 
written by either Colonel Wyndhaw’s wife or sister; but who- 
ever she was, she exceeds the author of “ Boscobel” in virulent 
royalism. We quote its commencement :— 

“His Majesty’s journey from Abbots-Leigh, in Somersetshire, to 
the house of Colonel Francis Wyndham at Trent, in the same county, 
his stay there, his endeavour, though frustrate, to get over into France, 
his return to Trent, his final departure thence in order to his happy 
transportation. A story, in which the constellations of Providence 
are so refulgent, that their light is sufficient to confute all the atheists 
of the world, and to enforce all persons, whose faculties are not per- 
tinaciously depraved, to acknowledge the watchful eye of God from 
above, looking upon all actions of men here below, making even the 
most wicked subservient to his just and glorious designs. And indeed 
whatsoever the ancients fabled Gyges’s ring, by which he could render 
himself invisible; or the poets fancied of their gods, who usually car- 
ried their chief favourites in the clouds, and by drawing those aerial 
curtains, which so conceal them, that they were heard and seen of none, 
whilst they both heard and saw others, is here most certainly verified ; 
for the Almighty so closely covered the King with the wing of his 
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protection, and so clouded the understandings of his cruel enemies, 
that the most piercing eye of malice could not see, nor the most bar- 
barous bloody hand offer violence to his sacred person; God smiting 
his pursuers, as once he did the Sodomites, with blindness . . . .” 
Alison is accused of writing history to prove that Providence 
was on the side of the Tories; but Mistress Wyndham seems 
to have been admitted at once into the Almighty’s counsels. 
On September 16th, Charles, attended by the faithful Jane 
Lane and Mr. Lascelles, set out for Trent, but that day they 
only reach Castle Cary. Lord Wilmot, however, has gone on 
to Trent to tell the news to Colonel Wyndham, who the next 
day sets out to meet the King, having intrusted the secret to 
his wife, his niece, Juliana Coningsby, and some of his do- 
mestics. Charles remained in close quarters at ‘Trent, in a 
secret chamber which commanded a view of the village, where 
he overheard one of Cromwell’s troopers boasting that he had 
slain the King with his own hands; could see, too, the bon- 
fires that the people lit in their joy, and hear his own death- 
knell rung from the church-tower. Colonel Wyndham now set 
out for Lyme, where, through the means of his friend, Captain 
Ellesden, he engages with Limbry, the master of a coasting 
vessel, to take some Royalists from Charmouth over to France, 
whilst the Colonel’s servant, Peters, hires some apartments at an 
inn at Charmouth for a runaway bridal party from Devonshire. 
By September 23rd all the arrangements are completed ; Jane 
Lane takes leave of the King, thinking that he is now safe, 
and knowing that she had faithfully played her part, and 
returns with Mr. Lascelles to Staffordshire. She may not equal 
Alice Lee or Flora Macdonald in her attractions, but there is 
quiet, unassuming grace about her which gives the real charm 
to her character; and the reader will gladly learn that she and 
the Penderels, and some others, were rewarded by Charles with 
substantial pensions, which, however, do not appear to have 
been very regularly paid.* The King, riding double before 
Juliana Coningsby, sets out, with the Colonel as his guide, 
for Charmouth. EJlesden met them at a lone house among the 
hills, and about dusk they went on to Charmouth. The hour 
fixed for their embarkation had already arrived, but no boat 





* “The gold pouncet-box given by the King to Mrs. Jane Lane during their 
journey from Bentley to Bristol, after the battle of Worcester, and a beautiful 
miniature portrait of Colonel Lane, were exhibited by Miss Yonge, at the 
Archeological Institute meeting at Shrewsbury, October, 1855.”—“ Notes and 
Queries for Worcestershire,” p. 326. The gold watch which Charles gave 
Jane Lane, and which he requested might descend as an heirloom to the 
eldest daughter of the house of Lane for the time being, was till lately at 
Charlecote House, near Stratford-on-Avon, from whence it was stolen, and 
melted down in some Birmingham receiving-house, 
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came; the tide flowed in and was ebbing out; Peters was de- 
spatched to Ellesden, who could give no explanation. In 
alarm the King and the Colonel made for Bridport, which was 
then full of sailors and soldiers; Charles pushed his way 
through the crowd at the inn-doors, joking with the troopers, 
when the ostler cried out, “ I have surely seen your face before.” 
The King cleverly drew from him that he had once lived at 
Exeter, where it was concluded they must have met. Lord 
Wilmot joined Charles about three o’clock, and it was determined 
to leave at once. Barely had they passed out of Bridport when 
the alarm was given; the old Republican ostler at Charmouth 
had noticed that the horses were kept saddled and bridled in 
the stable all night; had seen, too, the frequent and anxious 
visits down to the sea-shore. Hammet, the blacksmith, had 
remarked of Lord Wilmot’s horse, which had cast a shoe, that 
“this horse has but three shoes, and they were all set in dif- 
ferent counties, and one in Worcestershire.” The ostler com- 
municated with the Puritan divine, who seems to have had 
something of the Cavalier about him; for, going down to the 
inn, he salutes the hostess with—“ Why, how now, Margaret ? 
you are a maid of honour now.” “ What mean you by that, 
Mr, Parson?” she replied. “Why, Charles Stuart lay last 
night at your house, and kissed you at his departure; so that 
now you can’t but be a maid of honour,” he answered. The 
woman abused him at first, but with a woman’s true vanity soon 
added—*“ If I thought it was the King, as you say it was, [ 
would think the better of my lips all the days of my life; and 
so, Mr. Parson, get you out of my house, or else I’ll get those 
shall kick you out.” The divine, not liking the goodwoman’s 
rebuff, applied to the nearest magistrate for advice in the 
matter; but he treated the subject as lightly as mine hostess.* 
Captain Macy was next applied to, who viewed the matter in a 
very different light, and instantly equipped a picket, and 
spurred off after the fugitives to Bridport. At Bridport he 
learnt they had gone on to Dorchester. Along the London road 
he galloped in hot haste, but the. fugitives, unconscious of 
their danger, had just tarned down a narrow lane leading to 
Broadwindsor, whilst Macy, overshooting them, proceeded to 
Dorchester. At Broadwindsor the Colonel was acquainted 
with the host; but the night was again spent in alarm and 
confusion. Some soldiers came in to be billeted, and at mid- 
night one of their wives was confined, and soldiers and parish- 
officers were engaged in a squabble as to who should be 
chargeable for the expense. The next morning, all chance of 





* Letter of Mr. William Ellesden. 
(Vol. LXIX. No, CXXXVI.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XIII. No. Il GG 
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embarking from the Dorsetshire coast being gone, the friends 
return to Trent House again, and form plans for an 
attempt from some Sussex seaport. And here, while the King 
is safely concealed, we will tell the story of the former mis- 
carriage. Limbry, the master of the vessel, had, it appears, 
concealed his intention of sailing from his wife, who, at the 
last minute, when he came for his sea-chest, reasonably asked 
why he was going to sea without any cargo. He replied, that 
Captain Ellesden would pay him better than any cargo would, 
if he would ship a Royalist friend of his over to France. His 
wife, who had just come from Lyme fair, where she had seen 
the offer of 1000/. reward for the King’s apprehension, and also 
the threats and punishments for harbouring or aiding any of 
the Royalist party, begged of him not to go: his entreaties 
were in vain. She, with her two daughters, locked him in the 
room, exclaiming that she and her children would not be ruined 
by any landlord. The more the man entreated, the more vio- 
lent she became ; threatening, at last, to tell Captain Macy of 
the circumstances; which threat reduced her husband to quiet- 
ness. When the tide had run down, she allowed him his liberty; 
and, as the Colonel and his man Peters were returning from 
their bootless errand to the inn, they saw a man dogged at a 
small distance by two or three women—this was the unfor- 
tunate Limbry, followed by his wife and daughters. 

The alarm had now been given, and the Republicans were 
on Charles’s track: the neighbouring counties were scoured 
over; every hiding-place was explored. Pilisdon Hall, the 
seat of Colonel Wyndham’s uncle, Sir J. Wyndham, was 
searched. In their zeal the Puritans suspected that a young 
lady of the family was Charles in disguise. Trent House itself 
was next to be searched: a tailor in the village gave the 
Colonel timely information, who, to blind his enemies, accom- 
panied Lord Wilmot to the village church. This rwse had the 
desired effect—nothing in this world being then as now more 
deceptive than an outward show of religion. The sectaries were 
satisfied, and Trent House escaped molestation. On the 6th of 
October, Charles again set out, riding with Juliana Coningsby, 
on a double horse, under the guidance of Colonel Phelips, of 
Montacute House, for Hele House, near Amesbury, the seat of 
Mrs, Hyde, widow of the Chief Justice’s elder brother, in order 
that he might be nearer the Sussex coast. Colonel Wyndham 
did not accompany them, for fear of suspicion. On the road 
they stopped at the George Inn, at Mere—a little town in Wilt- 
shire, where mine host after dinner-asked Charles “if he were 
a friend to Cesars?” ‘The King replied, “Yes.” “Then 
here’s a health to King Charles,” cried he. That night the 
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royal party reached Hele House, where good Mrs. Hyde's 
overzealousness and loyalty nearly betrayed her guest’s rank. 
She, so writes the author of “ Boscobel,” “would give two 
larks.to the King, when the others had but one ;” and scarcely 
could she be prevailed from toasting a bumper to him. The 
next day it was arranged that Charles should formally take 
leave of the family, but return secretly at night. So, for the 
next five days, he lay concealed at Hele House, waited upon 
by the widow. News at last is brought that Lord Wilmot, 
through the agency of Colonel Gunter, has succeeded in hiring 
a small coasting vessel. So, on October 13th, Charles, accom- 
panied by Canon Henchman, who had acted as a medium of 
communication for him to his friends, and being met on the 
way by Colonel Gunter, and Wilmot and Phelips, proceeded to 
Hambledon, in Hampshire, the residence of Mr. Symons, who 
married Colonel Gunter’s sister, The visit was so unexpected, 
that Mr. Symons was absent, and did not return till supper- 
time, and was at first by no means pleased with the appearance 
of Charles, whose hair had not yet recovered from William 
Penderel’s scissors: being satisfied, however, that his suspi- 
cions are wrong, he is only sorry that his beer is not stronger, 
and fetches down “a bottle of strong water,” drinking to Mr. 
Jackson, as Charles was still named, jokingly calling him 
“brother Roundhead.” The next morning the royal party 
set out for Brighthelmstone. A curious scene takes place at 
the inn, where Charles is recognised by the host, who, the in- 
stant he finds himself alone with the King, seized his hand to 
kiss it, exclaiming, “ God bless you wheresoever you go! I 
do not doubt before I die but to be a lord, and my wife a 
lady.” Charles, to make everything safe from another curtain 
lecture, detains Captain Tattersal, the master of the vessel, 
with him. The next morning Charles and Wilmot embark 
from Shoreham; and on that day, too, does the gallant Lord 
Derby lay down his head on the block at Bolton. 


So ends the story of Charles’s escape: it is a story of old 
halls, many of them now gone, some of them still standing, grey 
and weather-worn, their slates covered with a golden thatch 
of moss, full of hiding-places, where our forefathers, Cava- 
liers and Puritans, were alternately hid,—a story, too, which 
the peasant in many parts of England still tells in his own 
rude way,—a story of human fidelity, which, if told of a better 
man, would bring tears into our eyes. This much-abused 
human nature was, after all, true and faithful; for, though some 
score and more people were entrusted with the secret, not one 
of them revealed it. No one broke their word, though intimi- 
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dated by threats and tempted by bribes. Peasant and peer 
were equally true; cottage and hall were both equally open 
to the homeless fugitive. One instance, and one only, is there 
approaching to flunkeyism in that of poor Smith, the innkeeper. 
Well, perhaps, would it have been for Charles’s memory had 
he been captured. His youth and bravery would have filled 
in a picture very different in colours to that which history now 
draws of him. Men would have remembered how he led the 
van over the broken arches of Warrington-bridge ; how, too, 
sallying from the Royal Fort, he met face to face even Crom- 
well himself and his veteran troops, and for a time, too, drove 
them back ; how, too, when the battle was going against him 
he once more rallied his troops, and when all hope was gone 
he tried to cheer them on again to the charge. But, as it is, 
we only learn from Charles’s subsequent life that, sometimes, 
nothing in this world is sooner forgot than benefits—that expe- 
rience does not make some men one whit better or wiser, but 
quite the reverse—that the fact of knowing what persecution is 
does not necessarily make men generous to the suffering, but 
only qualifies them to inflict it all the more ; and that acquain- 
tance with fidelity and heroism only serves, with some, to 
inspire practical distrust in the existence of all virtue in women, 
and all honour in men. Instead of Charles’s chivalry and his 
valour, we remember him only as having allowed the English 
flag to be insulted; instead of his patience under his hardships, 
we know of him only as one to whom his father bequeathed a 
rich legacy of his worst vices—as one who possessed the most 
winning manners but the lowest morals—the dupe of mistresses 
and the slave of favourites, who held a levee of panders and 
kept a privy council of buffoons, and elevated adultery into a 
- science. 
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1. Oude Papers. 

2. The State and Government of India under its Native Rulers. 
By J. Sutiivan, Esg. London: Saunders and Stanford, 
Charing Cross. 

3. Dacoitee in Excelsis, or the Spoliation of Oude. J. R. 

Taylor. 

. The Way to Lose India. By Matcotm Lewin, Esq., late 
Second Judge of the Suddr Court of Madras, and Provi- 
sional Member of Government. J. Ridgway. 1857. 

5. Summary submitted to the R. H. the President of the Board 
of Control. By W. TuHropatp, Barrister, on deputation 
from Calcutta and from the Lower Provinces of Bengal. 
W. Benning, Fleet Street. 1857, 


N old and stagnant civilization cannot fulfil the destinies of 
man or the purposes of God. It may retain from antiquity 
many elegant arts and hereditary taste for beauty. It may 
abound with industry, cleverness, and docility, and when favoured 
by soil and climate, it may hereby enjoy much material abun- 
dance. But where freedom and research, and inventiveness and 
genius, have no field and no development, man rather vegetates 
than lives. His prosperity is at the mercy of some royal family 
or cabinet, and is liable to the most terrific overthrow from their 
follies; nor is onward movement possible. The irruption of 
robber chieftains may suddenly prostrate the fabric of rotten 
civilization, whose weakness was not known till the strain fell 
upon it. Such was the violent shock which India endured in 
the eighteenth century; such perhaps is coming upon China 
now. 
A sense how inadequate to the dignity of man is a permanent 
state of stagnation, may reconcile us to many painful events, 
while we cannot justify, or perhaps must abhor, the actors ; espe- 
cially where an old religion, which once did good service to the 
human mind, has become bloated with foul excrescences, over- 
laden with honours and wealth, and canonized in its worst estate ; 
then, to overthrow its empire over the minds of its votaries is so 
high a benefit that, should this be effected through the miseries 


_— 





* Attentive readers will see that the views taken in this article are not 
always identical with those of our last number. In events so recent, three 
months add sensibly to our information and to the opportunity of calm combi- 
nation; and truth is best attained by allowing the free expression of minds 
which, desiring the same great ends, cannot always agree.—EDITOR. 
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of foreign conquest, the price is sometimes not too great. Much 

as we may find in old Egypt to move awe.and admiration, none 
could wish its national independence to have stood firm, unless 

its grotesque religion could have been overthrown from within. 

When the national institutions embalm errors which paralyse the 

human mind itself, a casus belli is made out, not indeed to justify’ 
an invader, but to reconcile our feelings and judgments to the 

Providence that permits invasion. 

Looking with such eyes upon India, and seeing no reasonable 
hope that, if left to itself, it could have escaped a long night 
similar to our middle ages—a period of decay, necessary that 
new forms of mind should grow up—we feel no difficulty in 
adopting a part of the language employed by Christian propagan- 
dists, who talk of the mission towards India which has been 
entrusted to England. Not that we see, hitherto, any ground to 
believe that Christianity, as. understood by British missionaries, 
will propagate itself on that soil: English practice has not 
taught Indians to love our religion. But if the empire of Eng- 
land in India last another half century (which now seems a not 
unreasonable assumption), our physical science will have over- 
thrown Hindooism very effectually in the minds of all the more 
polished, and a purer religion (such as the followers of Rammo- 
hun Roy are cultivating) will spread wide. Caste will be over- 
turned in its only stronghold—our northern presidency—by a 
proper organization of our army; and the revenues of Hindoo 
religion will be applied to nobler purposes under our sanction. 
Political knowledge also will so diffuse itself, as to prepare the 
people for changes now unimagined ; the applications of art will 
have revolutionized industry, and if, after this, the English con- 
querors shall be swept out clear by the vigorous rise of national 
spirit, it will no longer be said that in a century and a half we 
conferred no benefits on India. 

Assuredly, as Englishmen, it is our desire and hope that our 
rule may not come to a violent end, nor is it at all too early to 
study how that may be averted. Our dangers must increase 
with the further extent of our direct dominion, and in proportion 
as we reduce it to homogeneity, as our most sagacious Indian 
statesmen have vehemently warned us. A foreign rule, resting 
solely on military power, and displacing not only all the native 
aristucracy, but all the native talent of all orders from aspiring 
to high position, can be permanent only under peculiar and rare 
conditions ;—when the rulers rest on a basis of power over- 
whelmingly superior to the ruled; when the rulers belong to a 
race far more highly endowed with talents than the ruled; or 
when both nationally and individually they manifestly much excel 
them in.virtue. As to the last point, it is easy to praise English- 
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men among the English. Nothing is commoner with us than to 
chant English uprightness, moderation, and wisdom, and to vilify 
the natives of India;°but our most distinguished men do not 
speak thus: and; however we may flatter ourselves, neither the 
native Indians nor the British settlers in India, nor the Ameri- 
cans, nor the Germans, nor the French, nor any intelligent 
foreigners (as far as we can learn), will consent to swell the 
chorus of praise. Surely it is wise, in such a matter, to listen 
rather to other voices than to our own self-complacency. We 
have virtues which Indians have not; but we sell our virtue 
dearly to them. Nor can it be pretended that we have any supe- 
riority in talents to the subtle and active-minded Indians. More- 
over, the wider our direct rule reaches, and the longer it lasts, 
the less will be our military superiority to that of the Indian sub- 
jects. Already there is danger of our suffering a drain of men 
for Indian armies, and if we are so mad as to try to rest our 
supremacy on force alone (as so many advise), the mere argument 
of safety would suggest a contraction rather than an extension 
of our territorial area. 

Nothing can be more decisive, simple, and clear, than the 
arguments by which such men as Wellington, Sir Thomas 
Munro, Sir John Malcolm, urge the importance of maintaining 
the native princes of India for the sake of our own safety: and 
although among our officials a dangerous reaction appears to 
have set in, yet of the generation not yet past, Elphinstone and 
Melville and General Briggs, and (we are glad to add) Lord 
Ellenborough, are staunch to the old doctrine. We recommend 
our readers to the 4th and 9th tracts of the Indian Reform 
Society, for a valuable sixpennyworth on this critical subject. Sir 
Thomas Munro says :— 

“The strength of the British Government enables it . . . . to give 
to its subjects a degree of protection which those of no native power 
enjoy. Its laws and institutions also afford them a security from 
domestic oppression unknown in those states: but these advantages 
are dearly bought. They are purchased by the sacrifice of indepen- 
dence, of national character, and of whatever renders a people respec- 
table. The natives of the British provinces may, without fear, pursue 
their different occupations, . . . . and enjoy the fruits of their labour 
in tranquillity ; but none of them can aspire to anything beyond this 
mere animal state of thriving in peace; none of them can look for- 
ward to any share in the legislation, or civil or military government, 
of their country. Jt is from men who either hold or ave eligible to 
public office, that natives take their character: where no such men 
exist, there can be no energy in any other class of the community. 
The effect is observable in all the British provinces, whose inhabitants 
are certainly the most abject race in India. No elevation of character 
ean be expected, &c..... The consequence, therefore, of the con- 
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quest of India by the British arms would be, in place of raising, fo 
debase the whole people Among all the disorders of the native 
states, the field is open for every mani to raise himself; and hence, 
among them there is a spirit of emulation, of restless enterprise and 
independence, far preferable to the servility of our Indian suljects.” 
The abjectness of the British provincials is not only attested 
by many. especial witnesses, but is even insisted upon by our 
panegyrists, in tones which assure us that it is notorious. They 
say, that the mass of the people under our rule are totally in- 
different who are their rulers, and are incapable of any national 
feeling; and this is made the justification of perpetuating their 
political slavery. That, as Sir Thomas Munro states, the abject 
servility of the people is greater under British than under native 
dominion, is what every man of sense would confidently infer 
from the public regulations, if even we were angels. The prin- 
ciple of our administration has been, and, with trivial exceptions, 
is, to exclude natives from all high office. This is that which, 
as Sir Charles Napier emphatically remarked, debases a nation. 
There has never been anything like it in the Mussulman king- 
doms of India. Under Mogul kings, Hindoos have frequently 
been prime ministers, and from every rank persons have risen 
into high offices. Nor in China has there been any such degrada- 
tion of the natives under Tartar dynasties ; but superior native 
talent has always been allowed to rise. We can look nowhere 
for a parallel to the English rule, except to the Roman empire, 
where none but Roman citizens could hold office in the provinces. 
Notoriously this degraded the provincials into a sort of tame 
cattle—industrious, thriving, rich, sensual, without public spirit, 
without bravery, incapable as women of self-defence, and liable to 
be slaughtered by barbarians the moment the trained troops 
were withdrawn. Out of this came the ruin of the empire. In 
the spirit of our rule, and in important moral respects, we have 
a vast superiority over the Romans—nor would it be just to 
draw a close parallel here—but, on the other hand, the form of our 
imperial rule is worse, greatly worse, to the subjects than theirs. 
For first, large numbers of the provincials were adopted into 
Roman citizenship from the very beginning, and the ease of 
admission continued to increase, until at last all the freemen were 
made full citizens, though not until the word “ citizen” had long 
ceased to denote political freedom. Next, the climate of India 
forbids our taking root in it, except in very limited districts. 
Mere youths go out from England to assume high power, all 
aspiring to return while still in ripe manhood. ‘To have to 
submit to youthful rule is in itself degrading, much more when 
the young stranger is foreign in soil, tongue, and aspect, and 
never can visibly identify his permanent interests with those of 
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the natives. In both respects the form of our despotism is 
more offensive to human feeling than that of the Romans. 

Moreover, however good our intentions, the circumstances 
must thwart them. If we could have English officers from 
highest to lowest, we might hope for faithful execution of orders ; 
but when (as the nature of the case makes inevitable) it is only 
the higher and lucrative posts which the British occupy, and the 
worse paid lower offices are filled by natives, we virtually commit 
to them the enormous force of the British executive. While our 
own officers were ill-paid, they were notoriously corrupt, and 
flagitious in avarice; and who can seriously expect anything 
better from the Indians whom we employ? If any one is 
sanguine, let him reflect on the recent revelations concerning 
the practice of torture, as the ordinary mode of collecting 
the revenue. This was notorious to the missionaries, noto- 
rious to the few independent English settlers, but was un- 
known, and long stubbornly denied, by the English ofticials— 
who, sitting indoors, learn nothing but by the information of the 
very men of whom they are supposed io be the directors. The 
officials were proved to know less about the facts of India than 
anybody else; yet too large a part of the public is apt to think 
that it is solely to officials that one must look for information. 

In the affairs of “ Baroda and Bombay,” it was brought to 
light by General Outram how naturally every honest, free-spoken 
Hindoo is driven away by a bureaucrat as a rude and bad fellow, 
while a smooth, false, cringing man seems to the English official 
loyal and trustworthy. Nothing else can be generally expected 
from those who leave England before getting practical ac- 
quaintance with English freedom, and immediately step into 
power ; and the result is, that while nominally our provinces are 
ruled by Englishmen, practically our executive power is wielded 
by many of the worst of the natives, in our name, without control, 
for their own vile purposes.* 

Englishmen, who derive their ideas of India from our officials, 
imagine that the natives are sure to desire to be under our rule, 
because we do not cut off heads arbitrarily. It is of interest to 





* Readers may consult the evidence given before the Committee of the 
House of Lords in 1853, if they desire to see the horrid results attested in 
detail. But down to the most recent time, the testimony is equally terrible. 
Mr. Malcolm Lewin’s pamphlet at the head of this article quotes the confes- 
sions of the Parliamentary Commissioners, of the Court of Directors (March 
13th, 1857) and of Mr. Haliday, Deputy Governor of Bengal, also in 1857, as 
to the frightful violenecs and cruelties of our police. The Commissioners call 
them the pest of society and terror of the community. Mr. Haliday says, they 
are all thieves and robbers, or leagued with thieves and robbers. He adds, that 
the administration of justice is little better than a lottery. 
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read Bishop Heber's testimony, about thirty-eight years ago, on 
this subject. He travelled into Oude, expecting to find a dis- 
organized, wretched, barren land (such were the accounts given 
to him of its ferocious and sensual rulers), but, to his surprise, 
he found a quiet, industrious people, and land well cultivated. 
‘When he asked an intelligent native whether he wished to become 
a subject of the British Government, he received the reply—“ Of 
all calamities, heaven keep us from that!” In fact, it is not four 
or five years since the Edinburgh Review, writing with the 
caution natural to a Whig organ, when Whigs are in power, 
ominously remarked, that the natives of our provinces show a 
profound indifference as to the repelling of invaders, such as never 
was shown by natives under any other sway. At every previous 
invasion of India from the North-West (argued the Whig writer), 
the natives of India always rallied patriotically against the 
invader, in aid of the existing dynasty; but when the Sikhs 
invaded India in the first Punjaub war, no native gave us warning 
where the enemy lay; and, in consequence, the English army 
marched unconsciously almost into the lion’s mouth, and had to 
fight the battle of Moodkee against superior numbers, just when 
it had thrown itself to rest after an exhausting march. So 
peculiar and unprecedented is the apathy of the people under our 
rule. The inference was drawn by the Edinburgh Review. 

Now if this really were all our influence, we should but import 
that Chinese equality, and a stagnation worse than Chinese, which 
we (as the type of progress) ought to counteract. Under the 
native princes we find a community, where individuals may, no 
doubt, meet with calamity by the caprice of some great man 
(which they bear as we bear a railway accident or a fever), but 
where every man of energy and talent may rise to high station. 
Could we then endure to confess, that among our native subjects 
nothing but the mere private household occupies care and 
thought? Since Sir Thomas Munro wrote, new influences have 
entered British India, influences destined to affect it more and 
more. ‘The Indians have become accustomed to a free press, 
and neither they nor the British settlers can be deprived of 
it. The deeds of the Government are criticised, and will be 
criticised. Science and literature must and will steal in, and 
Chinese stagnation will be impossible. Especially the increased 
facility of visits to England is destined to affect the Hindoos 
powerfully. ‘Those who come to us find, that, as they approach 
England, they risein importance. In India they are snubbed by 
officials, and scoffed at by youngsters. At the Cape, or im 
Egypt, they are treated with quiet unconcern or respect. In 
England, they are courted and petted. To their surprise, they 
learn here what a land of freedom means, and that the English 
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people have no interest in their slavery, but desire their real 
freedom, and are at once innocent, ignorant, and incredulous of 
their grievances. They go back admiring England more,. but 
less contented with their own state. Here, and in Calcutta, they 
learn the freedom of public meetings and of petition, and gather. 
up determination not to be trampled down. But few out of the 
whole can visit us; nevertheless these few, through the press, 
diffuse their spirit widely; so that, if affairs go on steadily in 
their present channel,—and especially if the Indian Government 
resolutely makes enemies of the British settlers and Anglo- 
Indians, as hitherto,—we do not apprehend stagnation in our 
dominions, but much rather a stern discontent, ever increasing 
with knowledge. 

Meanwhile, the native governments open a career to spirits too 
warlike for business, science, or literature, and “absorb many 
elements of sedition and rebellion,” as Sir John Malcolm ex- 
presses it :-— 

“The respect,”’ adds he, “ which the natives give to men of high 
birth with claims upon their allegiance, contributes greatly to the pre- 
servation of the general peace. Such afford an example to their country- 
men of submission to the rule of foreigners. They check the rise 
of those bold military adventurers with which India has and ever 
will abound, but who will never have the field widely open to their 
enterprizes, until our impolicy has annihilated or suffered to die of 
their own act, those high princes and chiefs, who, though diminished in 
power, have still the hereditary attachment and obedience of millions 
of those classes who are from habits and courage alike suited to main- 
tain or to disturb the public peace.” 


To this Lord Ellenborough emphatically assents. He says:— 
“T never stood so strong with my own army, as when I was sur- 
rounded by native princes. They like to see respect shown to 
their native princes.” 

And in recent events the above has been strikingly confirmed. 
Had there been no Indian prince on the throne of the Nizam to 
resist the popular tide, the whole vast area of Hyderabad might 
have been overflowed by insurrettion. So, again, Scindia and 
Holkar in Central and Western India checked the ambitious and 
dangerous spirits. We write these words, of course, from an 
English point of view; but Jet us try to rise to a cosmopolitan 
eminence. In the British provinces of India, as at present 
governed, the natives are depressed to one dead political level, 
and are exterior to the foreign dynasty: in the native kingdoms, 
a career of honour is reserved for natives; and, nevertheless, the 
princes are open to our counsels in domestic affairs, and are sub- 
missive to our decision as to all external politics. The vast 
moral influence which we have over them is certain to introduce 
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among them all the really good things which we can impart to 
our own provinces. If we do but rule well at home, our example 
will indeed speak for itself. Our advice will be most efficacious 
to put down all immoralities of superstition, and all that is 
destructive and self-decaying in despotism. To improve the 
government of the princes, nothing can be so potent as good 
example. Some territory we must have, and, indeed, we must be 
the most powerful of them all, if our authority is to have weight : 
but to absorb more and more, while the people of our own 
dominions are excluded from office, is greedy infatuation. Our 
officials, and too many of our journalists, use a summary logic, 
which is appalling by its icy violence. In the opinion of most 
Englishmen, our Stuart princes ruled badly enough. Now if a 
benevolent Louis the Great had then been powerful enough to 
invade us for our own benefit, and to depose Charles II. or 
James II., what should we think of the logic of his ejecting all 
Englishmen from all high office, and giving every lucrative place 
in army or State to Frenchmen,* because these kings had ruled 
badly 2? So long as we dare not admit Indians into our highest 
posts, our dynasty is not identified with their national feelings. 
So long, our relation to them is dangerous, critical, uncertain ; 
and to extend our dominion farther and farther, while among the 
millions of our subjects there are few who actively love us and 
many who energetically hate us, is good neither for India nor 
for England. 

Greater powers, like the Nizam and Scindia, are to us in a 
more exterior relation, and might by their resisting power usefully 
balance our too pure despotism, if they improved by our side. 
But the small principalities, encompassed by our overwhelming 
force, are comparable to baronies and dukedoms in old England 
or in Germany. The prince looks up to the English Government 
as a little German prince in old days to the Emperor. Surely, 
if a varied society is desirable in every empire, we ought to 
rejoice that the dead level under our foreign bureaucracy is 
broken by the presence of a native nobility. To get rid of this 
nobility in its various grades, is to clear the ground for democratic 
republics. Perhaps, as some think, this is to be in another half- 
century the form of national existence in all the foremost coun- 
tries of the world. Perhaps our Indian Government, like the 
European despots, is preparing the way for this ; and Americans, 
Italians, and many others, may rejoice in it. As Englishmen, 
we are not afraid of this result, if it comes in course of justice 





* This docs not tell the whole. From the day that an Indian State is 
annexed, it loses power over the things most vital to its prosperity. It has no 
security of keeping up its roads or its tanks, because its local moneys are liable 
to be spent in foreign war, 
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and reason ; but certainly we cannot desire it at the expense of 
bloody struggles and ignominious expulsion: and to avvid such 
conflicts by moderation and justice, is not a mean and narrow 
policy, but true wisdom. 

Of the greater Indian powers it is but natural to be jealous ; 
but the little princes ought to be on every ground fostered by 
our Government as a cement between us and India, and as the 
germ of a truly organic inward growth of English principles. 
And the humbler the relation of these princes to us,—the more 
they have come into the position of our dependents and wards— 
so much the more sacred is the solemn duty of fidelity to them 
as guardians. To sweep them away is a policy like to that of 
usurping kings, whose darling idea is to annihilate aristocracy 
and leave nothing between their absolute power and the units of 
the nation. Moreover, the argument used is the same: the royal 
faction justifies itself by the vices and domineering spirit of an 
aristocracy, which, deprived of all political action, has no use for 
its wealth but in sensuality and folly. At the same time, in 
India, principalities excellently administered and very prosperous 
under native princes have been contiscated, have declined, and 
have brought a deficit to the revenue when administered by us. 
Thus Sattara and Coorg; the former without even a quarrel, 
or any other special reason, than because its revenue (said Lord 
Dalhousie) would aid the British treasury ! 

This nobleman is the visible type of a great reaction in 
favour of an exclusive bureaucracy far worse than Chinese, 
because foreign. Evidently the Indian officials generally—ever 
since 1833, when Parliament decreed that natives of India should 
be eligible to all high offices except two—have been increasingly 
alarmed at the prospect of their admission, and have taken 
blacker and blacker views of the native character. None of our 
distinguished servants* in old days talked of the absolute untrust- 
worthiness of natives for rule, as do our contemporaries. But in 
regard to the princes of India, Lord Dalhousie seems to have 
turned suddenly round, reversing with a word the policy and the 
principles of all his predecessors in the high office of Governor- 
General. We presume he must have been authorized by Lord 
John Russell, who was Prime Minister when he went to India, to 
make this violent, ominous, and fatal change: and it is remark- 
able that his avowed policy is directed peculiarly against the 
little principalities which are encircled by our force; utterly 
unable to resist, every way valuable to us; which honour, as 
well as advantage, bound us to respect. Sattara was his first 
victim. Asif he had been an Austrian or a Russian, it did not 





* Quotations may be seen in Mr. Sullivan’s Tract. 
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ever occur to him that there were any national rights in the 
people. The petty nationality,-of. whieh every ‘native might be 
proud, and in which any deserving man might rise to high 
station, is swept away, because the. prince had no natural, but 
only an adoptive son; adoption with religious rites being the 
native law. This is as though the Emperor of France were to 
annex Belgium, to exclude all Belgians from office, and seize 
its revenues to spend in the distant wars of France, because the 
King of Belgium died without lineal- heirs. Yet the same 
Lord Dalhousie, who totally forgot the people of Sattara, became 
very tender over the interests of the people of Oude, when 
that tenderness would give a plea for annexation. Sattara is 
annexed avowedly because it has been well ruled,* and Oude 
because it is ill-ruled. In each separate case the argument 
is different, but the results are the same—annexation of the 
territory, appropriation of whatever private funds the prince 
may have lent to the Indién Government, and on one ground 
or other, invalidating the tenures of landed estates. 

Lord Dalhousie’s whole foreign policy might deserve ample 
discussion. We cannot here“dwell on details; for the argument 
of this article is independent of such details, and to verify them 
would only draw off the reader's attention from the main points, 
which are those of principle. We point only at notorious facts. 
The case of Sattara was pressed upon an unwilling Parliament, 
which was not disposed to eject a ministry, in order to save the 
national rights of a little people, whose name was wholly new. 
But in little cases of law, great principles are involved: the 
appeal was virtually judicial, and its rejection on grounds of 
policy was a fatal injustice, fatally punished. Had Parliament 
considered, that, however convenient a particular minister may 
be, justice is something more than a convenience, it would have 
cut the chain of causes which ended in the Indian insurrection. 
Lord Dalhousie’s new principle would have been canvassed in an 
early stage, and we should not have had to contend against that 





* The Sattara State was prosperous and well doing; its princes were pru- 
dent and economical. They spent their revenues beneficently on roads, 
bridges, and other public works ; nor did they overspend themselves, for they 
had always large cash balances in their public and private treasuries. Their 
administration drew down the applause of Residents, of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, of the Supreme Government, of the Court of Directors, of the Board of Con- 
trol. It produced them laudatory and flattering epistles, and procured for 
them complimentary presents of jewelled swords and model field-pieces. 
Better still, their rule was blessed with the contentment and prosperity of 
their subjects: and “ unquestionably,” said Sir George Clerk in 1848, “a 
native government, conducted as that of Sattara has been, is a source of strength 
to the British Government.” —Tract IV. of India Reform Society. 
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despair, which, according to, the Mussulman historian of British 
India, would have overthrown us long since, had we encountered 
it. Already in 1848,.the Governor-General plainly expressed 
his new doctrine: ‘‘ I cannot conceive it possible* for any one 
to dispute the policy of taking advantage of any just opportunity 
for consolidating the territories that already belong to us, by 
taking possession of States which may lapse in the midst of 
them.” When this first came to the knowledge of the Indian 
princes, the important epithet “ just” may have been variously 
interpreted. But the first reason given by the marquis for the 
new policy is ominous enough, viz., that these principalities while 
independent “ may be a means of annoyance, but can never add 
to the resources of the British treasury :” and the annexations 
made by Lord Dalhousie sufficiently explained his doctrine. 
The last and most momentous application of it is, to the case of 
Oude, which was annexed under Lord Palmerston, who must 
have given his deliberate sanction. This noble lord nevertheless 
will grant, that it is morally impossible for‘natives of Oude or of 
India to see the justicef of our summary process, whatever may 
be English opinion: hence the exasperation to them is as certain 
as from any deed which we ourselves avow to be high-handed 
crime. The English Government argues as follows :—Oude is 
misgoverned ; and the fact gives us a “ just opportunity” of pro- 
nouncing that its crown and nationality have “ lapsed ;” hence 
we can happily promote the welfare of the people by taking into 
English hands all high and lucrative office, and using the surplus 
revenues for the benefit of the Indian treasury. The Oude 
princes reply, that Oude has not been so ill-governed by them, 
as Bengal by us; that nothing hinders them from governing 
better, but our interferences, based on treaties violently imposed, 
and our perpetual extortions by annual subsidies and forced 





* Tt is remarkable, that the opinion which he pronounces to be impossidie, is 
pointedly maintained by the greatest Indian statesmen ; as, besides those we 
named, by Lord Auckland and Lord Metcalfe. 

1 The word just, thus used by ~— statesmen towards Asiatics, means iz 
accordance with treaty, quite regardless of the questions whether that treaty 
was obtained by unjustifiable violence, (as were a// our treaties with Oude,) 
and whether the party who made the treaty had any legal or moral right to 
make it. An exiled pretender to the throne of Egypt bought the aid of 
Lucius Sulla to aid his restoration, by signing a will, in which he bequeathed 
Egypt to the Romans ; but though esti and Cesar wanted to make this a 
pretext for seizing the kingdom of Egypt, Catulus and the senate had virtue 
enough to refuse. Nevertheless, our successive administrations treat it as 
obvious, that if a prince whom we violently put on a throne signs away the 
national liberties of his kingdom at our dictation, this constitutes a just instru- 


ment to be acted on fifty years later. 
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loans; and that now we take advantage of our own wrong, 
making ourselves judges for our own benefit, and executors of 
our own sentence. 

That we do this, is plain fact, avowed by ourselves, open to the 
whole world: yet writers and talkers go on overlooking this, and 
insist how sensual was one King of Oude, and how ferocious 
another, and how mild is our government, how good our inten- 
tions; and warn us not to believe the reports of ill-minded 
persons against it; and that in fact it is incredible that amiable 
Christian men should not govern better than such immoral crea- 
tures as these Mussulmans. All this talk elaborately overclouds 
the fact, that we have entered into solemn public treaties with 
these dynasties, have condescended to accept large moneys from 
them, have bestowed in return the title of king, have avowed 
that our friendship and alliance is to last for ever, until the 
crisis when we constitute ourselves judges of a question contested 
by them—whether the treaties have been fulfilled, and whether 
they justify our pronouncing a foreign kingdom and foreign 
nationality to be confiscated to our own aggrandizement. That 
we do act thus is a fact published by ourselves. 

By such a process the princes are driven to that “ despair” 
which the earlier historian declared that we had sagaciously 
avoided. But this was not enough. On taking possession of 
power in Oude, one of the earliest measures “ for the benefit of 
the people” was to eject all the great landholders (talookdars), 
with a view to introduce the village system, which, as we have 
recently experienced in the north-west provinces, gives local in- 
dependence to the people with large payments to the treasury. 
Let not the reader suppose that we are undervaluing the village 
system, which is truly native to India, and appears to promise 
great advantage. ‘The pity is, that for a century together we 
have swept it off from all parts of India under our rule; so that 
its re-establishment called rather for contrition and self-abase- 
ment from the East India Company than for the claims of praise 
recently advanced. But whatever the merit of the village system, 
we cannot expect the great landholders of Oude to discern it. 
There are those in England who think, that if the rents now 
drawn from landed estates by all our dukes, marquises, and other 
great men, were put into the Queen’s Exchequer, it would tend 
to the welfare of our farmers and peasants, and of the nation in 
general; nevertheless, if, with however pure motives, Queen 
Victoria were to improve her administration by a measure of this 
kind, it would certainly cause a commotion that could not stop 
short of civil war. Besides this, the entire displacement of all 
the holders of high office in the State and in the army, is in itself 
a social revolution. Conceive the famishing ruin, first, to 
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respectable families, next, to crowds of their dependents, which 
would be produced in England by ejecting all the Queen's 
servants of the rank of gentry, all the judges and magistrates, 
with all officers of the army, and replacing them by foreigners of 
opposite habits, who spend their money in quite new channels. 
Such is the financial convulsion in every native State when it is 
annexed by the East India Company, to say nothing of the 
natural displeasure which must always attach to the face of new 
and foreign rulers. On the whole, Indians must be made of a 
different flesh and blood from ourselves, if an intense and burning 
indignation had not been produced in Oude ; and an insurrection 
seems of all things the most natural under the circumstances. 
Nothing but the terror of our arms was likely to avert it; nor 
is it wonderful, that when Lord Canning stepped into the place of 
Governor-General, he was presently anxious as to the possible 
results of ejecting the landholders of Oude,—the firstfruits of 
our new regimen. It is not likely that his secret letters to Lord 
Palmerston’s Government will be allowed to see the light in our 
days; but so soon as Lords Palmerston and Clarendon, without 
consulting Parliament or even the Privy Council, determined to 
declare war at Bombay against Persia, the Indian newspapers 
asserted (truly or erroneously) that Lord Canning had declared 
he could not be answerable* for the peace of India if the 
English regiments were drawn off against Persia. Nothing was 
more reasonable. This must have been the thought of all con- 
siderate men who had any knowledge of the affairs of Oude ; and 
if Lord Canning did not write to this effect, he ought to have 
written it. 

But, as though sufficient impunity of revolt were not yet 
granted to Oude, Lord Palmerston further accepted a war against 
China; moreover, the year 1856 closed in Calcutta with a furious 
feud between the Government and all the non-official British 
subjects settled in India, concerning what the latter call the 
“Black Act.” Lord Canning had espoused the bureaucratic doc- 
trine, that all unofficial Christians in India ought to be deprived 
of trial by jury, and put upon a level with native Mussulmans 
and Hindoos: and in November, 1856, it was discovered by the 
planters, landed proprietors, merchants and others in Calcutta, 
that a bill was pending in the Legislative Council of India, to 
deprive them of what they regarded as their birthright, and sub- 
ject them to the absolute power of the Company's courts, which 
they hate and despise with a hatred unutterable. Those who 





* In one paper it was positively asserted that Lord Canning, in indignation 
at the Indian armies being taken out of his hands, had resigned office, and was 
coming straight to England. 
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wish to see their disgust and determination to resist, may read 
Mr. W. Theobald’s pamphlet and its appendices. It is not to 
our purpose now to arbitrate between the Company's courts and 
. the claims of English settlers; but merely to insist upon the fact, 
that the year 1857 found the British in India divided into two 
fierce factions, which, to any other nation but ourselves, might 
have been highly alarming. The exasperation was the greater, 
because the projected law reserved trial by jury for all office- 
holders, even when they happened to be Pagans or Mussulmans; 
while it refused the same to all British settlers, and to that 
highly intelligent Anglo-Indian community which is eminently 
proud of its British blood, and is likely to be the most permanent 
support of British rule. Englishmen thus excited do not hold 
their peace. A public meeting of seven hundred persons was 
held in Calcutta; and the indignation and contempt felt by the 
resident English for the courts and for the policy of the Com- 
pany, was proclaimed in tones surely loud enough to reach Oude 
and Delhi. 

The people of Oude are accustomed to carry arms,* and so 
notoriously warlike is their capacity and disposition, that they 
have long furnished to the Bengal army a most formidable frac- 
tion of its whole strength. Nor were the men thus enlisted 
denationalized. It was a public fact, that they looked to Oude 
as the abode of their old age, and returned to it with their 
families whenever their time of service was ended. All of these 
soldiers found their home invaded, and their sense of national 
freedom ruined, by our annexation of their native soil; and that 
they should sympathize with the royal family and with the 
ejected landholders was a thing of course. The Court of Oude 
was already driven to despair. It had heard that the embassy of 
the Queen Mother to England had been futile; that she had been 
introduced (as if in mockery) to Queen Victoria, but that political 
communications were forbidden ; and that neither the Parliament 
nor the Courts of Law would listen even to their claim for the 
moneys which they had lent to the Indian Government: for, con- 
sistently enough, the Directors or their dictator had ruled, that 
royal money was public money, and belonged to the Company 
from the day that it absorbed the State of Oude. To despair of 
all mild remedy, was joined the intense indignation which men 
feel who believe that their benefits have been met with the direst 





* So warlike a people as that of Oude was quite able to prosecute its own 
quarrel against its king or princes without our aid. If we thought the king 
to rule ill, we had merely to withdraw our forces, and leave him exposed to the 
ee of his people. He seems to have desired nothing more ardently, 
w rs e it is most clear that we never for a moment continglehel such a mode of 
acting. i 
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ingratitude. One prince of Oude dying prematurely and without 
visible cause, declared that he died of a broken heart under our 
exactions. Of late, the deaths of the Queen-dowager and of a 
prince (aged thirty) in Europe, have been publicly attributed to 
the same cause. Such facts may hint to us the intensity of feel- 
ing which the polite native of India conceals under a gentle 
exterior. Now, when such passions had been aroused, and such 
opportunities afforded; when England was distracted by war in 
Persia and war in China, when the English troops had been 
withdrawn, when the Oude portion of our Sepoys was sure to aid 
the insurgents, and the English in Calcutta were in fierce contro- 
versy ;—so far from wondering at the revolt, who would not 
marvel indeed if it had* not taken place? Yet at the very crisis 
when it was being planned, the wealthy men of England were 
listening with complacency to the assurance, that if the Emperor 
of China did not do our bidding, we would visit him in Pekin at 
the head of the Sepoy army! So inveterate is the belief on our 
Stock-exchange, that Asiatics have not hearts, do not remember 
injuries, and may be safely trampled on. 

The mercantile part of our nation ‘has rejoiced in every Asiatic 
process which can add to us portions of rich and well peopled 
soil. It disliked the Affghan and the Persian wars, in which this 
condition was not fulfilled. The Stock-exchange having ap- 
plauded all Lord Dalhousie’s annexations and warmly adopted 
Sir John Bowring, those who cater to its prejudices and cupidity 
could not confess that the annexation of Oude and the Chinese 
war had anything at all to do with the Indian rebellion. Hence 
every kind of absurd device has been used to avoid such a con- 
fession. Mutiny no doubt was likely to follow the cruel punish- 
ment of ten years in irons, which the court-martial at Meerut pro- 
nounced on the Sepoys for refusing to bite the greased cartridges, 
—by withdrawing which we afterwards confessed our wrong: but 
this local mutiny could not have spread into a general insurrec- 
tion, without deep-seated and wide-spread causes ; nur could the 
savagery which has been manifested, have arisen, except from 
intense passionst long pent up. It is lamentable to see clever 





* We do not overlook that religious antagonism inflamed the animosity. 
This is natural when nations of very opposite religion fall into bitter conflict, 
whatever the original quarrel. In our case it was more certain to happen, 
because both religions of India well discern that our continuance in power is 
undermining them, and will be fatal to all their characteristic beliefs. And 
this was a spur to rouse against us those who had neither patriotic feeling for 
Oude nor reverence for the name of the Great Mogul. Besides, the “ greased 
cartridges” had given the cue. 

Historians moralize over the cruel massacre of Romans, men, women, and 
children, in the Greek towns of Asia, at the outburst of the Mithridatic war 
HH2 
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men deceiving themselves and their readers by declaiming against 
the “ ingratitude of the petted Sepoys,”"—declaring that they had 
‘nothing to complain of:” as if selfishness were the only right 
and the only intelligible motive of human conduct, and as though 
the Sepoys in general did. not know that under dark-faced kings 
all dark-faced men may rise to every high place of power in army 
or court, while under white-faced rule if is quite impossible. Rather 
than admit that we have reaped as we have sown, the most 
ridiculous hypotheses. have been started as to the “ uncalculable 
impulsiveness” of the Hindoo mind, which, we are gravely told, 
acts without motives; and by carefully keeping out of sight the 
connexions of cause and effect which make the whole dreadful 
tale natural, plain, straightforward, our conjurers undertake to 


blind the British nation into the belief that justice and goodness ~ 


are not the qualities best adapted to attach the natives of India 
to our rule, and that we must never attribute to them either 
memory of wrong or love of right. 

Before these lines can meet the public eye, it is possible that 
the details of the trial of the King of Delhi may reveal facts as 
yet uncertain ; we can at present only refer to certain private 
statements as reports. It is reported from Calcutta, that the 
King of Delhi was aggrieved by our refusing to recognise as his 
successor the young man whom he regarded as his genuine son; 
while another, whom we had recognised, was believed, among all 
the gossips of Delhi, to be really the son of an English officer; 
and that, after many vain attempts to get our determination 
reversed, the king proposed the scheme of revolt to the King of 
Oude, so soon as the project of annexation got wind. The 
advantage of such an ally was immense. If Delhi could be 
secured, our material of war was intercepted, and all our native 
forces were paralysed ; for after the representative of the Great 
Mogul was in open war against us, neither would the rest of our 
own armies, any more than those who came from Oude, nor any 
of the contingents kept for us by the native princes, fight on our 
side. To the feeling of the Indians (up to our late capture of 
Delhi), the King of Delhi was the legitimate suzerain, of whom 
the East India Company was but a sort of vizier. Even the 
powerful Nizam was proud to receive honours from this king, 
who with us was a mere pageant. Nor was his grant to us 4 
mere nominal thing when we accepted it; it then was of high 
moment to reconcile the people peacefully to our sway ; and with 
the grant we accepted the duty of keeping all property on its own 





as an awful proof of the intense oppression which the Greeks must previously 
have endured. How many of us have thought whether such a topic was appli- 
cable in India? 
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footing, not excepting the religious revenues and the religious law 
of succession to landed rights. The theoretic supremacy of the 
Great Mogul being that which saved the military population of 
those provinces from feeling the degradation of conquest, it is 
not likely ever to have slept in their remembrances, however 
much we may have forgotten it. And. as a fact, such was the 
result. The Gwalior army, for instance, would no longer obey 
English rule, but rose upon its officers as soon as the Great 
Mogul was in arms; yet it-is manifest that it had no direct 
enmity against us, for it remained quite inactive during all the 
most critical period, when it might probably have decided our 
irreparable ruin. Nor did it move until our generals at Delhi 
and at Cawnpore had positively refused all terms of compromise 
with mutineers; Sir A. Wilson threatening to hang any who 
came with a flag of truce, though they were willing to surrender 
all criminals. When the Gwalior army had had time to learn 
that all mutineers were by us treated alike ; that no quarter was 
given ; that the war was implacable ; that they had already com- 
mitted an inexpiable offence; then at last they began active 
hostilities. Similar after-claps took place in Eastern Bengal, all 
of which our most active-tongued journalists regard as proofs 
that Indians are inexplicably contrarious, and have not like 
passions with ourselves! It will not suit such writers to admit 
the question, whether possibly the whole Gwalior army might 
have been induced peaceably to submit, after the King of Delhi 
was our prisoner, if we would have treated them as open 
honourable enemies, and not as mere mutineers.* But we have 
digressed. ‘To the proposals of the King of Delhi, it is said, 
the King of Oude replied that he must first try the effect of 
peaceable protest, and of embassy to England. The embassy 
took place, in vain; and after this the insurrection broke out. 
Perhaps the English nation, now that the crisis is past, im- 
perfectly understands how narrow has been the escape. Nothing 
saved us but want of enterprise at the two centres of revolt 


* Whether our countrymen are yet calm enough to listen to truth on this 
subject, we do not know. According to Vattel, when a rebellion takes place, 
and rebels are powerful enough to meet their sovereign in arms, he is bound to 
treat them according to the laws of war; and this, for the very same reason ( 
which there are any laws of war at all, viz., that to disown such laws makes 
retaliation barbarous and horrible. No power, by invoking a bad name (rebel, 
mutineer) gains a right to degrade human nature into atrocities which belong 
to the past. But here the curious thing is, that according to Indian legiti- 
macy, we were the rebels, fighting against our suzerain! This may seem to 
Englishmen a ridiculous view of things; but it is very hardhearted not to 
allow the possibility that Indians so looked on it, and that many of them had a 
sense of honour which forbade their fighting against the representative of the 
Great Mogul. Besides, is mutiny never justifiable? is no palliation of its 
guilt ever to weigh ? 
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which were actuated by strong local feeling. The main object 
with those of Oude, was to drive us out of Lucknow; the main 
object at Delhi was, at any rate to secure Delhi. Happily for 
us (and oh! may we not say happily for all India?) they did not 
understand that to spread the revolt while they were able, before 
succours could arrive, was the most deadly thing they could do 
against us. Holding the enormous stores of Delhi, they might 
have marched southward in numerous lines, and have called the 
warlike people of the west into their ranks, furnishing them with 
arms. ‘The Bombay troops would assuredly have been unfaithful 
to us, if in the early stage of events native levies had come down 
into that Presidency. So again, the armies of Oude might have 
marched down upon Calcutta, leaving only a fraction of their 
force to blockade Sir Henry Lawrence. But instead of assuming 
the offensive while they were immensely superior, they thought of 
nothing but local defence, and of new and new secret conspiracy ; 
this alone saved us. Military skill and bravery may do wonders, 
as we have seen; but there are odds against which it is helpless. 
To our enemy, superior as he was, genius was not needed, nor 
indeed personal bravery, but merely active enterprise—a quality 
so common in young men that its absence is remarkable. What 
if it at length appear, that we have been saved by the predo- 
minance among our adversaries of the counsels of princes over 
those of bold commoners ? 

The English nation is now called upon seriously to consider 
whether no steps can be taken to prevent the recurrence of such 
horrible struggles. Is it to be thought, that, even without our 
effort, this is naturally and necessarily the last? It is but a few years 
since, in our direst distress, after our defeat at Chillianwallah, in 
the second Punjaub war—when all India might have risen against 
us if any one prince had stood up—the King of Oude re-estab- 
lished us by his liberal supplies, and enabled us to bring that 
dangerous struggle to a successful issue. So also after the 
terrible loss of our army in Cabul, it was the King of Oude who 
supplied Lord Ellenborough with transport not otherwise obtain- 
able, and enabled him to push a new force into Afghanistan. It 
is not public enemies only, but faithful allies, whom we absorb. 
Is it not certain that the same Charybdis will swallow the rest 
also, unless new principles and new organs hinder ? 

But here, what might seem incredible, Englishmen urge the 
unvarying constancy of our encroachments as a sufficient defence 
and justification of the fact. In the journals and quarterlies of 
highest pretension, this is gravely argued. Do you not see, it 1s 
said, that the very men who in England talk of peace and 
moderation, uniformly become warlike and aggressive when they 
are put to the proof in India? Of our Governors-General, one 
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may be characterized as unscrupulous, another as religious, 
another as benevolent, one as magnanimous, one as cautious— 
and so on—but they all* act alike. Is it not clear then, that some 
hidden necessity presses them on—an influence that cannot be 
written in Blue-books, which show only the form, not the spirit 
of their action—an influence of which we in England can ill 
judge? What so many of our noble countrymen have done, 
cannot be wrong. 

To this argument of philosophical necessity we have not 
room to reply at full: it suffices to suggest, that the same 
will justify Russian encroachments. All the Russian monarchs 
since Peter the Great have acted alike. The amiable and reli- 
gious Alexander I. violently seized and kept Finland and the 
Duchy of Warsaw, and made war upon Turkey to get the 
Danubian Principalities. But in fact, whatever plausibility this 
bold defence has, arises from its confounding the wars which we 
accepted in India, with the extortions practised upon feeble allies. 
While the Indian princes hoped to expel us, it was hard for the 
most peaceful Governor to avoid war; and after conquest he of 
course tried to prevent its recurrence. But this has nothing in 
common with proceedings against our allies and good friends, 
too weak to dream of attacking us; proceedings which are 
denounced by all our high-principled governors. Let us 
not deceive ourselves. A tradition of deadly hatred against 
the English name is henceforward to sink into the heart of 
each successive generation, certainly in Oude, and probably in 
many other parts. When our next time of quarrel comes, 
perhaps with the Nizam, forthwith we have Oude and Berar 
hostile ; the next war will spread over a far greater area than the 
present, nor will the errors of our adversary be repeated. 

The details of our dealings with Oude cannot be produced 
here. A majority of readers (and not the least thoughtful 
part) will not believe them, unless fully and minutely proved ; 
and that takes, not an article, but a book; and when the book is 
written (as Dacoitee in Ewcelsis), though every statement be 
guaranteed by quotations from Blue-books and from Mill's 
History, they still say that it is too bad to be true; it must be 
garbled ; they must read the Blue-books themselves before they 
believe it :—and since they have no time to do this, it is im- 
possible to convince them. We therefore merely say ;—it is 
perfectly certain that at least the people of Oude believe the 
story in the very darkest form which it can assume in our English 
narratives ; for these are compiled from the ex-parte documents 
furnished by the very men who are liable to be inculpated by 





* What of Lord William Bentinck ? 
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them. We professed to annex Oude forthe benefit of the people ; 
but in Outram’s advance to Lucknow, the people were found so 
hostile, that terrible accounts came home of our wide-spread 
burning of their villages, which the writers justified by military 
necessity. If Oude was ill-governed of late, at any rate it was 
well governed and in high prosperity down to the day that we 
first interfered with it. Such is the testimony even of our 
own historians, as of James Mill; therefore it is beyond a 
doubt, that such is, will be, and must be, the permanent tradi- 
tion in the hearts of the people. Nor are the violences of this 
dreadful war (while we write) at all ended: if we can believe 
the public letters from India, they are as yet only in the 
beginning.* 

The tyrannical spirit is confined to no latitudes and to no 
race ; it grows apace with power and with fear. We are shocked 
at the American sentiment towards his “nigger,” but we have a 
nigger of our own in India. Listen to the outcries of the popular 
press: it will tell us that nothing can succeed with Indians but 
violence. Forsooth, “ Orientals’ are so accustomed to be ill- 
treated, that they will despise you and rebel if you treat them 
well. Just so our grandfathers and great-grandfathers used to 
speak of the Irish: it is the universal doctrine of the tyrant. 
Our ears have scarcely rested from the outcries of joy 
about the blowing of men from guns; the hanging goes 
on unabated, but it is no longer proclaimed to be good fun. 
A veil is now drawn over it; men are “ disposed of,” not hanged ; 
but the belief is not yet laid aside, that wholesale summary 
atrocities are politic to terrify, whether you have or have not 
men’s conscience on your side. It is only in our own cowardly 
moments that we fancy mankind to be so cowardly and so base. 
The plain fact is, that the unarmed, and those who are not 
writhing under a sense of injustice and indignity, are restrained 
from guilt by far less ghastly inflictions; but the armed and the 
indignant are only exasperated into frenzy, when our violences 
find no justification in their consciences. And when the crisis is 
past, and we wipe our hands of blood, what then is our legacy to 
the future British rulers of India? To ourselves we may justify 
our indiscriminate severities by the massacre of Cawnpore, but 
the Indians will have forgotten that massacre, as swallowed up it 
the afterdeeds. If we had retaliated atrocities on the heads of 
none but the actual perpetrators, this would not have lowered out 





* To treat the men of Oude, not as public enemies, but as mutineers, rebels 
(scoundrels, rascals, &c. &c.) for defending their land and princes against 
our forcible seizure, certainly has a wan: in the Russian treatment 
of Poland. Yet Russia never received so many benefits from the Poles, as 
our Indian Government from the successive rulers of Oude. 
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fighting prowess, or given us one victory fewer; and after the 
victory, oh ! how would the moral glory of the English name have 
shone pre-eminent, and how much brighter would be our prospect ! 
It is now too late. We must accept as a fact, that the military 
part of the Indian population in the north will in the future 
hate us more than ever, unless some NEW, GREAT, and STRIKING 
CHANGES obliterate these deadly remembrances. 

It does not appear difficult to see what is the first great thing 
needed in the relations of our Indian Government towards the 
Indian princes. Itis, that the Government must not be judge in 
its own quarrel, and to its own aggrandizement. The greater 
our pretences of justice, and the higher the English self-opinion, 
the more intensely galling to the native mind is the injury and 
monstrosity of this process. Take an illustration. The Rajahs 
of Coorg had been to us faithful and valuable allies. The 
last Rajah got into high words with our resident at Mysore, 
from whom he demanded the surrender of a fugitive, whom he 
alleged to be a murderer. This demand, pressed by him in a 
regal way, which we justly disapproved,* was accepted by us 
as a casus belli. We invaded Coorg, dethroned the Rajah, and 
annexed his dominions! His predecessors, our good friends 
and allies, had prudently invested money (about 100,000I.) in 
the Madras public debt, and the last Rajah had received the 
dividends until we quarrelled with him. Instantly upon the war 
the payments of course were stopped; and after his deposition, 
apparently the capital was judged to be forfeited. To the ex-Rajah’s 
letters no reply for fourteen years was given by the authorities 
in India. At last he came to England with his daughter, 
whom he wished to bring up as a Christian (having become a 
Christian himself), and Queen Victoria became godmother to the 
young lady; but when the Prince applied to the home authorities 
about his 100,000/., he could get no other reply, than that they 
had no information about it from India, and therefore could 
take no notice of it. Moreover, by threatening to stop his salary, 
and starve his family at Benares, the India House forced him to 
return, Such is the Rajah’st story. Now, we admit there may 
be other circumstances, if the India House or the Indian 
officials were called to public judgment, which would soften the 
hardship of the case; but the intense essential hardship re- 
mains, that the Executive Government should be made judge in 
its own cause. How strong was its motive to pick a quarrel ! 
First, it takes possession of 100,0001. which had been trustingly 
invested ; next, it annexes the principality, and overthrows every 


* The Rajah arrested a native official of our government, as a hostage, to 


enforce the surrender of the — 
t We take it from the 7th Tract of the India Reform Society. 
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political right of the natives. What sort of high spirit could an 
English duke afford to indulge in, if the Government had power 
to pick a quarrel with him, to confiscate his funded property, 
invade his baronial estates, and make his children outcasts? 
Nothing is so certain .to. produce-a deeply burning sense of 
injustice as a state of public affairs in which such procedures are 
possible. India needs a Hicu Court, supreme arbiter in inter- 
national Indian questions over the Indian Government, just. as 
our Courts of Law ara over our Executive. Every prince of 
India, and the British Government, should be liable to be sued, 
and be able to sue, publicly in this court; and,,except- by 
verdict of the court, the Government should have no more power 
to.touch a prince’s inheritance, than our Executive to touch a 
baron’s estate. , 

The establishment of such a court would.be a safety-valve to 
Tndia, still more needed than the Supremé Court in America, to 
prevent the conflict of. authorities—President, Congress, State 
Legislatures. When a man’s cause is publicly heard, freely 
pleaded, decided by a learned judge, with reasons solemnly given ; 
even if he lose his cause, he is not galled and stung to the heart, 
as when he is worn out by the shifts and secrecies of a despotic 
bureau, deciding in its own quarrel, from its own point of view, 
and pushing every quarrel to the point of ejecting nativé rule, 
and overthrowing nationality. Before a public court, who would 
dare to plead that all natives of Oude ought to lose their 
nationality, their local revenues, and their personal eligibility to 
office, because their king was sensual, and fond of seeing dancing- 
girls? Yetsuch, and other such things, are whispered as reasons 
why it was for the people's own good! Or who, before such a 
court, would plead that the map itself is the best argument for 
annexing Oude; for it inconveniently separates Bengal, and we 
really want it? Such is the unblushing language which bold 
and just Britons use in private. 

On the establishment of such a court, the difficulties, other- 
wise apparently insuperable, of reorganizing the Indian Govern- 
ment, vanish of themselves. The only alternatives hitherto pro- 
posed yield a vexatious dilemma. The Council for India will 
either be removable by the Prime Minister, or not removable ; if 
the latter, then the “ Double Government” comes back upon us, 
and it is doubtful what we gain by the change; if the former, 
then India is liable to become the sport of faction; and besides, 
we inevitably take on ourselves the Indian debt, and all the con- 
tingent debts of the new wars which are certain to be incurred 
unless there is some great change of principle. In our last 
Number, we expressed a belief that India ought to be placed 
under the Crown, and the same judgment has since received the 
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sanction of a Parliamentary vote. Lord John Russell, while 
voting with the majority, pronounced it impossible to shut out the 
danger of faction by any organic mechanism, but trusted to the 
good sense of Parliament to overcome it. But surely it is better 
to cut away the danger,-by separating the two Executives entirely. 
It is less observed how-large a part of the miseries and dangers 
of Indja; to herself, and to us, flow out of the systematic wars 
which must ultimately fall on this nation, even in financial 
result. Hitherto, the expense of the wars has been wholly borne 
by India, yet only hy cursing that country with the European 
vice‘ of ever-growing national debt: and is it not ‘disgraceful, 
unjust, and-odious to import such a vice, previously unknown to 
them? But a revenue which cannot expand must break down 
in the process ; and as the wars have been made by the-Board of 
Control (that is, by the English Ministry), none could wonder or 
complain if all the expenses came on us. At the same time, it is 
the Indian officials who have been the prime movers to war, and 
have acted on the Board of Control, which, in turn, has con- 
strained the Directors of the Company; and it is always the 
Indian service, especially the civil service, which has had every- 
thing to gain by annexations. In Oude alone, Lord Dalhousie 
estimated that there would be needed, “it the first instance,” 
four Commissioners of Divisions, twelve Deputy Commissioners 
of Districts, eighteen Assistant Commissioners, and eighteen Extra 
_ Assistants, the Commissioners receiving 3300/. a-year, and besides 
Judicial and Financial Commissioners, 3900/.a-year. In England, 
a juryman may be objected to if he will gain a shilling by his 
verdict. Are we Pharisees and hypocrites, straining at a gnat 
and swallowing a camel, that in great national questions purely 
judicial—as whether our neighbour has kept his contract—we 
permit our officers to judge absolutely, secretly, and on grounds 
of State policy, against the princes and the nations whose rights 
are confiscated to the zeal of our Executive for rich appoint- 
ments ? So soon as all questions between native States and our 
Government were decided by a public judicial court, wholly 
independent of the Executive, at once there might be a Prime 
Minister and Cabinet for India, in direct connexion with the 
Queen, and in as close connexion as might be thought proper 
with one or both Houses of Parliament, but entirely co-ordinate 
with the Ministry for the United Kingdom, with which it would 
of course co-operate, but only as an equal. In an extreme im- 
probable case of vital danger—as from an attack of Russia on 
India—the Cabinets would act togetheras natural allies; atall other ~ 
times they would be merely in amicable relation. Thus it would 
be possible to construct a Government for India by considering 
solely what India most needs, without being embarrassed by 
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English faction; and until India can have Legislatures of its 
own, the Indian Executive might be bound to give publicity of 
all its measures to either or both of our Houses of Parliament, 
and be liable to removal by any hostile vote. 

It is perfectly clear that the Asiatic wars have been ruinous to 
our Indian administration. The constant deficit in the treasury 
not only prevents good government, but saps the very instrument 
of power. In vain did Sir Charles Napier proclaim that the 
barracks were pestilential through smallness; in vain did he 
commence the building of larger barracks; the money could not 
be afforded ; his plans were disallowed, and the soldiers continued 
to rot. In vain also did he represent the inadequate number of 
English officers to the Sepoy regiments; the treasury was too 
poor to listen. Surplus revenue is the first condition of improve- 
ment, and surplus revenue is impossible until the wars are 
stopped. At present every native prince keeps up a great army 
against himself to please us, and a second army against the first 
to maintain his honour in the eyes of his people; thus we force 
him to oppress them with taxes. Ifthe princes once understood 
that our judicial court would protect them, they would gladly 
lessen their armies, and our Executive would have no motive for 
burdening them with a needless force. Thus the military establish- 
ments would be limited to real necessity. India collectively has 
little or nothing to fear from foreign attack, if only the Rajpoots and 
Sikhs are our firm friends, as they easily may be made; and we 
should need but a moderate force on the north-west frontier; we 
have no excuse, unless cupidity of territory be an excuse, for not 
remaining in profound peace. Yet it is certain that if, as hitherto, 
the English ministry, stimulated by Indian residents, is allowed 
to plunge us into Asiatic war, these wars will continue. Already 
a cry has been made that we “ really need” Kashmeer ; and it is 
“really ill governed:” already it has been advised by official 
men that we should annex Candahar. Equally certain is it that 
Pegu will not satisfy their cupidity without another slice of 
Burma. Highly probable also we must judge it, that the recent 
treaties made with the unsuspecting and friendly Kings of Siam, 
(treaties in which ambiguities, and indeed contradictions, are 
already pointed out,) will afford material first for quarrel, then 
for new conquest. As to the absorption of more and more native 
kingdoms, that is regarded by the English in India as a thing of 
course. The pious Sir John Shore in 1798 planned the annexa- 
tion of the country between the Ganges and Jumna, then belong- 
ing to our ally; Lord Wellesley extorted it in 1801, and com- 
mitted to writing his conviction that we onght to take possession 
of all the rest of Oude. The conquest of the Punjaub was, to 
our knowledge, spoken of familiarly twenty-five years ago by 
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old Indian servants, as that for which we were waiting. Shall 
we endure that our procedure be hereafter described in the 
words of Bishop Thirlwall, speaking of the Roman Republic? 
“Such was the lingering process,” says he, “by which Rome 
enclosed her victim in the coils of her insidious diplomacy, 
covered it with the slime of her sycophants and hirelings, crushed 
it when it began to struggle, and then calmly preyed upon its 
vitals.” And what can be the issue of this? Will England 
never leave off praising herself, but begin in earnest to do justice 
to foreigners? The case is most clear. When we assume judicial 
forms, as in the Admiralty Courts, all the world admits our 
honour and impartiality: but when we decide in secret cabinet, 
without judicial forms, all the world reproaches and curses us, as 
equalling Russia in unscrupulosity and surpassing her in Phari- 
saism a hundredfold. If we will erect a High Court of Judg- 
ment as a barrier to the native States against the greedy 
encroachments of our bureaucracy, we shall save the institutions 
of England itself: for the morals of our public men are sapped, 
and made to sympathize with despotism, by their despotic con- 
duct in Asia. A beginning will have been made, auspicious to 
the world, of deciding international quarrels judicially. The 
Indians, gaining a new confidence in our honour, will become 
reconciled to us and loyal. It will no longer be unsafe to admit 


them into high office, and our deadly wound will be healed.* 





* Since this article was in the Printer’s hands, the very satisfactory debate 
in the Commons of March 18th has taken place. Oh, had it been possible 
even three months earlier ! 
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. Report from the Select Committee on Medical Education ; 
with the Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. Ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, 13th August, 1834. 
Part I. Royal College of Physicians, London. Part II. 
Royal College of Surgeons, London. Part III. Society of 
Apothecaries, London. 

. Copies of Letters addressed to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, by the President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
6th August, 1844, and 20th July, 1847. 

. Report from the Select Committee on Medical Registration ; 
together with the Minutes of Evidence, Appendix, and Index. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 16th July, 
1847. 

. First and Second Reports from the Select Oommittee on 
Medical Registration and Medical Law Amendment ; 
together with the Minutes of Evidence and Appendiz. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 28th 
and 81st March, 1848. 

. Third Report from the Select Committee on Medical Regis- 
tration and Medical Law Amendment; together with the 
Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. Ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, 25th August, 1848. 

. Medical Licences. Return to an Address of the Honourable 
the House of Commons, dated 14th April, 1856. Ordered 
to be printed, 17th July, 1856. 

. Report by the President and Council of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, 9th March, 1856, wpon a document 
entitled, Draft Bull for an Act for Regulating and Improving 
the Medical Profession. 

. Memorial of the Senatus Academicus of the University of 
Edinburgh, relative to two proposed Bills for regulation of 
the Medical Profession. Submitted to the Right Honourable 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, June 1, 
1855. 

. Statement of the Universities of Marischal College at Aber- 
deen, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, relative to degrees im 
Medicine. 


ib April, 1856, we called the attention of our readers to the subject 
of Medical Politics. We endeavoured to show that the 


Medical Reform Bill, which was at that time pressed on the House 
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of Commons, and which, wonderful to relate, actually passed a 
second reading, would, if enacted, prove a great evil both to the 
profession and the public. We have been informed that what 
we then said contributed in no small degree to the defeat of that 
Bill. But though the so-called medical reformers were defeated, 
they were not discouraged: the following year they renewed 
their attempt ; and we are now informed by Lord Derby that “ so 
great is the excitement on the subject, that no fewer than three 
Bills had been brought into the other House by three different 
members.” * But however great the excitement reported by the 
noble Earl, it is of the chronic form. The disease of which it is 
an expression is of long standing. The medical body has over 
and over again during the last half century besought successive 
ministers to devise a remedy for its sufferings, and for several 
years past Parliament has been annually constrained to listen to its 
complaints. But, alas, so numerous and conflicting are the symp- 
toms, that they have baffled the diagnostic skill of the ablest states- 
men, who, powerless to comprehend the nature of the disease, have 
for the most part wisely abstained from sanctioning the numerous 
nostrums which differing doctors have urged them to adopt. 
From Pitt to Palmerston, the history of the unceasing attempts 
to devise a remedy is a history of the faltering of Ministers, the 
ignorance of Parliament, and of the irreconcilable divisions and 
quarrels of the profession itself. The usual resource of legis- 
lators in embarrassment—Parliamentary committees and Blue- 
books—has been exhausted; the efforts that have been made in 
this direction may be appreciated by a glance at the titles, at the 
head of this article, of the numerous reports of evidence which 
successive committees have elicited from 1834 f to 1856. But 
all in vain: the complex maladies of the professional body, as 
attested by the evidence collected, seem to have so filled each 
committee with despair, that all have equally shrunk from ex- 
pressing a formal opinion founded on the information obtained. 
After all the weary labour of examining a “ cloud of witnesses,” 
whose evidence, even to the first committee alone, occupied three 
months in the delivery, not a single document describing the 
state of the profession, and recommending a legislative remedy, 
has been laid before Parliament. We regret extremely that the 
Committee of 1834 did not draw up a report of its opinions on 


eee 


* The Times, March 19, 1858. 

+ The reports published by the Committee of 1834 represent only half its 
labours. They contain only the evidence of the metropolitan part of the pro- 
fession ; whereas physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries from the numerous 
provinces of the United Kingdom were also examined. But the whole of their 
evidence, copied from the notes of the shorthand-writers, was destroyed while 
still in manuscript during the burning of the old Houses of Parliament. 
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the evidence, together with a recommendation of remedial mea- 
sures. No reflecting person can read the report of the examina- 
tions instituted by that Committee without being struck with the 
wisdom of the examiners. In face of the generally expressed 
belief by the examinees in the efficiency of legislation as a 
remedy for the evils pointed out, and the demand for more 
thorough and detailed Governmental interference, the examiners, 
by the nature of their questions, repeatedly imply their convic- 
tion that the medical profession is already suffering from too 
much law, and evince throughout such sagacity and common 
sense, and such a comprehensive appreciation of the subject 
in its multiform aspects, as we are only justified in expecting 
from statesmen who are really worthy of the name. Among the 
distinguished members of that Committee we may mention 
Mr. Warburton (the chairman), Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Spring Rice, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. O’Connell, Lord John Russell, and Sir Robert 
Peel; but we believe that the merit which we have ascribed 
to the examiners is chiefly due to Mr. Warburton, who was 
generally the sole conductor of the examinations. If this Com- 
mittee, after patiently listening to evidence which occupies 1700 
folio pages, left the question of Medical Reform where they 
found it, we can scarcely expect that Lord Palmerston or 
Lord Derby should even attempt to learn the causes of the pro- 
fessional agitation, and how to pacify it; and so, after a gladia- 
torial display between the knights of the faculty, Mr. Headlam 
and Lord Elcho, the Premier dismisses them and their respective 
supporters at the end of the Session with the comforting assur- 
ance that, so soon as the different sections of the profession will 
coneur in the adoption of a plan of reform, it shall receive the 
sanction of Government. 

Ministers justly feel that no public opinion and no satisfactory 
legislation on medical affairs is possible until they, as well as 
Parliament and the people, become acquainted with the history of 
our medical institutions, and of their effects on the public and on 
each other. But no such history at once sufficiently brief and 
intelligible to command attention exists. We shall endeavour, 
therefore, to describe in outline the origin, growth, influence, and 
conflicting interests of the medical bodies of the United 
Kingdom, in the hope that we shall contribute to the formation 
of public and Parliamentary opinion on a subject of vast 
social importance, and that, while supplying many instructive 
and curious illustrations of the effects of legislative interference 
beyond its legitimate limits, we shall be able to indicate the 
only direction in which a remedy for the long sufferings of the 
profession may be found. 


After the decline of literature and art in Ancient Greece, 
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and the fall of Rome into the hands of the Barbarians, the 
science or practice of medicine was chiefly cultivated by the 
Greeks of Alexandria and Constantinople. During the most 
flourishing era of the Byzantine Empire, numerous votaries of 
Esculapius, studious of the Greek fathers of physic, distinguished 
themselves both by their theories and practice. Among the 
most eminent professional writers were Oribasius, A‘tius, Paulus, 
Jacobus, Psychrestus, and Alexander—the latter, called, by dis- 
tinction, Alexander the Physician, was particularly noted for his 
diagnostic skill. Most, if not all, of these men were educated at 
Alexandria; and the medical literature treasured there and at 
Constantinople was enriched, or at least extended, by their 
original contributions, or their compilations and abridgments 
from the writings of their predecessors. If the celebrated 
library of Alexandria were really burnt by order of the pious 
Omar, when the Moslems conquered Egypt, it is probable that 
many of the most highly prized medical books were rescued by 
the physicians of the city, or by the discrimination of the con- 
querors themselves. At all events, it is certain that, speedily 
after the conquest, numerous Greek.medical works were trans- 
lated into the Syriac language, and that by these versions, and 
by translations of them into Arabic, the medical science of the 
Greeks became known to the Arabs.* Thus, coeval with the 
decay and final ruin of the Byzantine Empire, Hippocrates and 
Galen, under the protection and patronage of the Caliphs, were 
appreciated and revered in the holy cities of Mecca, Medina, and 
Bagdad ; and, by means of the Mahommedan physicians of suc- 
cessive generations, the influence of their genius, with the accu- 
mulated knowledge of their disciples, was continued through the 
dark ages, and extended along Northern Africa and Spain to the 
eastern shores of the Atlantic.t 

Besides the medical school of Alexandria and the numerous 


a 


* Even before the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs, as early as 622, Aaron, 
an Alexandrian presbyter, com iled hasty books in Syriac, chiefly from the 
Greek: these he called the “Pandects of Physic.” These Pandects were 
translated into Arabic in 683 by a physician, Maserjailms, who was a Syrian 
Jew.—Friend’s History of Physic. 

+ The most illustrious physicians who adorn Arabian history were Mesue, 
Rhazes, Haly-Abbas, Avicenna, Avenzoar, and Averrhoes. Mesue, a Nestorian 
Christian, was famous during the first half of the ninth century, was patronized 
by several Caliphs, and made numerous translations from the Greek into the 
Arabic; Rhazes, a Persian, succeeded him towards the end of the same 
century, and practised at Bagdad ; Haly-Abbas, also a Persian, flourished about 
fifty years after Rhazes, and wrote a complete ee of the theory and prac- 
tice of medicine ; the celebrated Avicenna was born at Bokhara, a.p. 980, and 
lived for the most part at Ispahan; Avenzoar flourished at Seville until he was 
135 years old; po Averrhoes, who was called “the soul of Aristotle,” because 
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hospitals of Western Asia, Bagdad* (of whose hospitals Mesue and 
Rhazes were successively chief physicians), Antioch and Harran 
were distinguished as seats of medical learning. In these several 
cities, under Moslem rule, the true disciples of the Prophet shared 
the study and the practice of the healing art with the ubiquitous 
Jews, who possessed or acquired a knowledge of the Arabic 
tongue, and enjoyed the patronage of the Caliphs, or of the Com- 
manders of the Faithful.t These national wanderers spread 
themselves over the West; and, not confining their practice to 
their own tribes, or to the subjects of the Caliphs, they also 
became the most esteemed physicians of the Christians. In the 
tenth century they were to so great an extent the representatives 
of Arabian learning, that they were the principal physicians 
in Europe. The most distinguished were employed at Christian 
courts, and were entertained by the Moorish Kings of Spain. 
But their remorseless persecutors, the Christian clergy, having 
constituted themselves the avengers of Christ, resolved to deprive 
them of their honourable profession, and to appropriate its 
emoluments to themselves: a canon was enacted prohibiting 
Jews from prescribing or supplying physic to Christians. 
Notwithstanding this canon, the superior skill of the Jewish 
physicians constrained Christian monarchs, and even popes, to 
have recourse to them for a long time after its enactment. But 
it gradually effected its purpose: in the eleventh century, 
Salerno,t already celebrated for its school of medicine, was the 
resort of monks and bishops, who learnt, taught, and practised 
the art of physic, the knowledge of which they derived from 
resident Mahommedans, or from the distant seats of Arabian 
learning.§ 





of the many volumes in which he illustrated or obscured the doctrines of the 
Stagyrite, was a native of Cordova, and died in Morocco. He was bred to 
the law, then studied mathematics, and finally took to physic. 

* Almamon, the son and successor of Haroun-al-Rashid, founded the Aca- 
demy of Bagdad, which was one of the most celebrated of the middle ages. In 
that city alone eight hundred and sixty physicians were licensed to exercise 
their lucrative profession. (Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. vi.) Almamon 
did his utmost to induce the learned of all countries to settle there; ordered 
his ambassadors to buy up all the writings of philosophers and physicians which 
could be found, and employed his interpreter, Honain, a Christian for forty 

ears, to translate them into Arabic. The fortunate translator, for each version 
anded to his patron, was paid its weight in gold. 

{ During the peaceful and prosperous reign of Malek Shah [1072-1092 
“‘the cities of Asia were adorned with palaces and hospitals, with moschs an 
colleges.” —Gibbon, vol. vii. 

t The College of Salerno, probably the earliest in Western Europe, was 
founded by Charlemagne in 802. ; 

§ “ After a pilgrimage of thirty-nine years, Constantine, an African Christian, 
retuned from Bagdad a master of the language and learning of the Arabians ; 
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The practice of medicine was at length so completely in the 
hands of the clergy that a certain medieval Jeremiah bewailed 
the fact as a stratagem of the devil to supplant religion, 
by drawing the holy fathers out of their convents under the 
pretence of ministering to their suffering brethren. Certain 
it is that during several centuries they combined and mono- 
polized the profitable callings of curing or killing bodies, and 
of saving or damning souls. The ecclesiastical authorities 
became alarmed by the general alienation from theology to 
medicine; and a Council, convened by Pope Innocent II. in 
1139, decreed that the entire clergy should abstain from 
the practice of physic. This decree, however, proved un- 
availing, for in 1163 the Council of Tours, presided over by 
Alexander III., ordained that no one, after having taken 
the vow, and professed himself, should even go out to hear any 
lecture on physic; that any one who should thus go out, and 
should not return within two months to his cloister, should be 
avoided as an excommunicated person; and that all bishops, 
abbots, and priors, who consent to such enormities, and correct 
them not, shall be deprived of their dignities, and expelled from 
the Church. Even this stringent canon, which was again con- 
firmed by Alexander in 1179, failed to recal and restrict the 
clergy to their spiritual duties. The ineffectiveness of these 
decrees seems to have resulted in a compromise: while the higher 
clergy were still prohibited from practising any branch of physic, 
the lower were only forbidden to perform surgical operations, 
especially those involving the use of fire or cutting instruments. 
Henceforward, the medicines prescribed by the monks were com- 
pounded by others, and the practice of surgery fell into the hands 
of the barbers and smiths, the former of whom had usually been 
employed by the monks to assist at the baths, in the application 
of ointments, and in surgical operations. In 1216, when Europe 
teemed with physico-spiritual advisers, Pope Honorius made 
another attempt to suppress their practice of physic altogether ; 
but still in vain. In England, so late as the reign of Henry VIII., 
the medical functions of the clergy were formally recognised by 





and Salerno was enriched by the practice, the lessons, and the writings of the 
upil of Avicenna.”—Giédon, vol. vii. ch. 56. Constantine was a native of 
arthage, whither he returned after his long terms of study at Bagdad and 
Babylon; but in consequence of designs against his life, he fled from his 
native city, and took refa in Apulia, whose first duke, Robert Guiscard, 
recognised his merits, made him his secretary, and afterwards installed him as 
professor of his favourite science in the College of Salerno. Disgusted with the 
World, he finally retreated to the Monastery of Mount Cassin, where, bynumerous 
compilations and translations from original but inaccessible works in Greek 
and Arabic, he powerfully contributed to popularize medical knowledge in 
Europe.—See the Histories of Medicine of Friend and Renouard. 
112 
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Act of Parliament; reverend doctors of medicine have been 
Licentiates or Fellows of the Royal College of Physicians, 
which, until a recent date, recognised the intimate relationship 
between orthodox Christianity and medical skill, by ordaining 
that its officers should take the sacrament three times a-year; 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (and, we presume, each of the 
spiritual Lords) retains the power of granting medical degrees ; 
in 1827, Sir Charles Clarke, lately deceased, obtained the degree 
of M.D. from the palace of Lambeth; and at the present time a 
gentleman, whose orthodoxy, if not his professional competency, 
is unquestionable, is practising medicine in England by virtue of 
the title and authority which his Grace of Canterbury graciously 
conferred. 

The following is the preamble to the Act by which the Par- 
liament of Henry VIII., in the third year of his reign, confirmed 
the supreme functions and jurisdiction of the bishops as chiefs of 
the faculty of medicine:— 

“ Forasmuch as the science and cunning of Physick and Surgery (to 
the perfect knowledge whereof be requisite both great learning and 
ripe experience) is daily within this Realm exercised by a great mul- 
titude of ignorant persons, of whom the greater part have no manner 
of insight in the same, nor in any other kind of learning: some also 
can no letters on the Book, so far forth that common Artificers, as 
Smiths, Weavers, and Women, boldly and accustomably take upon 
them great cures and things of great difficulty; in the which they 
partly use sorcery and witchcraft, partly apply such medicines unto 
the disease as be very noious, and nothing meet therefore; to the 
high displeasure of God, great infamy to the Faculty, and the grievous 
hurt, damage, and destruction of many of the King’s liege people; 
most especially of them that cannot discern the uncunning from the 
cunning.” 

The Act then ordains :— 

“That no person within the City of London, nor within seven miles 
of the same, take upon him to exercise and occupy as a Physician or 
Surgeon, except he be first examined, approved, and admitted by the 
Bishop of London, or by the Dean of Paul’s for the time being, 
calling to him or them four Doctors of Physick, and for Surgery 
other expert persons in that faculty.” 

Persons afterwards practising within the limits defined without 
this ecclesiastical authority, were to be fined at the rate of 5l. a 
month—half the amount to go to the King, the other half “to 
any person that will sue for it by Action of Debt, in which no 
. wager of law nor protection will be allowed.” The country was 
also provided with authorized practitioners in like manner by the 
Bishop of each Diocese, or, he being absent, by his Vicar- 
General ; and all unauthorized practitioners were prohibited, by 
terror of fine or imprisonment, as in London itself. 
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This curious enactment definitely fixes the date when the 
practice of physic in England, passing from the hands of the 
priesthood, became an independent profession. From about this 
period we find the physicians and surgeons of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, organizing themselves into distinct institutions, 
and, in accordance with the spirit of the times, obtaining, by Royal 
favour or Parliamentary enactments, exclusive rights and privi- 
leges, most of which have been preserved and cherished with the 
jealous care of corporate interest to the present day. 

There are now in the United Kingdom twenty institutions which 
exercise the power of conferring medical degrees, or of granting 
licences to practise medicine or surgery. They are as follows, 
with the number* of their respective graduates or licentiates 
during the last ten years attached to each :— 


University of Oxford . . . . . ... (I 
Cambeidge. . ...+-+e @ 

po ar ere 5 

| |e nn a a a ee 

Edinburgh. . .... . 524 

St. Andrew's . . . . . . 497 

si Glasgow ...... . S859 
University and King’s College, Aberdeen . 263 
Marischal College and University of Aberdeen 161 
University of Dublin . . ... . . 148 
Queen’s University, Ireland. . ... . 34 
London College of Physicians . . . . . 242 
Edinburgh - rae nee 
Dublin * ee 
London College of Surgeons. . . . . . 4915 
Edinburgh * ‘2 a @ ~~ 4a 
Glasgow Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 367 
Dublin College of Surgeons. . . . . . 582 
London Apothecaries’ Company .. . . 2823 
Dublin ‘4 re oe «ee Be 


12,679 


The Oxford degree of Bachelor of Medicine confers the licence 
to practise “ per universum Anglie regnum,” according to the 
terms of the diploma; but there are exceptions to this univer- 
sality, as we shall hereafter see. The Oxford degree of M.D. 
confers membership of Convocation. The Cambridge degree of 





* The number of degrees or licences conferred, not the number of persons 
who have graduated. For instance, the number opposite to the London 
College of Bh sicians is 242 ; but, in the ten years mentioned, that college has 
only granted ist licences to practise, the difference being made up by the 
admission of 61 licentiates to the fellowship. 
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M.B. gives no privilege; the Bachelor must become either a 
Licentiate or a Doctor before he can legally practise ; then he 
acquires the same privilege as that conferred by the Oxford degree 
of M.B. The Cambridge doctorate confers membership of the 
Senate. The University of Durham first ventured to grant 
medical degrees within the last ten years. The five which it has 
bestowed were without examination, and “ confer, it is presumed” 
—we quote the words of the University authorities—“ the same 
privileges as the same degrees in other Universities in the 
United Kingdom.” Until recently, both Oxford and Cambridge 
refused their degrees to all who declined to subscribe the Thirty- 
nine Articles. To obviate the evils of this exclusiveness, a 
number of liberal men sought to establish an University in 
London. As early as 1831 the Government approved of this 
endeavour, and in 1835 the Attorney-General prepared two 
charters—one for University College, and one to constitute the 
University of London. In the same year, Mr. Spring Rice, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, thus defined the object of the new 
University :—‘“‘ It should always be kept in mind that what 
is sought on the present occasion is an equality in all respects 
with the ancient Universities, freed from those exclusions and 
religious distinctions which abridge the usefulness of Oxford and 
Cambridge. . . . The principle of the absence of all reli- 
gious tests or distinctions must be set forth distinctly in the 
charter, so as to preclude any possible doubt or alteration here- 
after.”* The charter, which is dated Nov. 28, 1886, confers no 
privileges on the graduates of the University; and only in 1854 
did it obtain the power of giving the possessors of its medical 
degrees a licence to practise medicine “in any part of the United 
Kingdom except London, and within seven miles of it.” 

The physicians of London were incorporated as a separate Col- 
lege in the tenth year of the reign of Henry VIII. The charter then 





* After the University was established, with the intent described in the 
words of Mr. Spring Rice, the great principle of intellectual and religious 
liberty on which it was founded was all but subverted, and the institution had 
a very narrow escape from priestly dominion. Dr. Arnold and the Bishop of 
Norwich, who were created members of the Senate, co-operating with others 
who shared their opinions, framed, proposed, and carried by a majority of one, 
a bye-law rendering it imperative on candidates for degrees to submit them- 
selves to an examination in the Hebrew Scriptures! Fortunately, that inde- 
fatigable champion of mental freedom, Mr. Warburton, succeeded in carrying 
a motion to refer this bye-law to the Privy Council for approval; whereupon 
Lord John Russell, then ao rgy of State for the Home Seectaet, recom- 
mended the Senate to revise its decision. It did so; and the result was, that 


Mr. Warburton virtually gained his ae by a nominal compromise. A new 


bye-law was enacted, giving to candi the option of submitting to the 


Scriptural examination. 
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obtained transferred to them, so far as concerned the practice of 
medicine, the authority and power previously vested in the Bishops 
by the Act already described. th in that Act and in the 
charter is a clause providing that nothing “therein contained be 
prejudicial to the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge.” This 
charter was confirmed by Act of Parliament 14-15 Henry VIII., 
and again in subsequent reigns. 

In the time of Henry VIII. there were “two distinct Com- 
panies of Surgeons” practising in London: one was called 
the Barbers of London, and was “incorporated to sue and 
be sued by the name of Masters or Governors of the Mystery 
or Comminality of the Barbers of London, by virtue of the 
Letters-Patent” of Edward IV., which gave them power to admit 
“in dicta Misteria Sirurgica—personas habiles et sufficienter 
erudititas ;"—-this charter was confirmed by Henry VII.;—“ the 
other Company, called the Surgeons, be not incorporate.” , These 
two companies were made one by Act of Parliament, 32 Henry 
VIII., under the name of Masters or Governors of the Mystery 
and Comminality of Barbers and Surgeons of London for 
evermore, and by none other name. Two of the four elected 
Masters were to be Surgeons, and two Barbers. Notwith- 
standing this union, the Act of Incorporation ordains that 
the functions of Barbers and Surgeons shall in future be dis- 
tinct, with the exception of tooth-drawing, which Barbers may 
continue to practise. The reason for this division of labour 
is given as follows :—“ Forasmuch as all persons using of the 
mystery or faculty of Surgery oftentimes meddle and take into 
their care and houses such sick and diseased persons as been 
infected with the Pestilence, great Pocks, and such other conta- 
gious infirmities, do use or exercise Barbery, as washing or 
shaving, and other feats thereunto belonging, which is very peril- 
lous for infecting the King’s Liege People resorting to their shops 
and houses, there being washed or shaven.” This Act restrained 
all persons, not members of the Company, from practising 
within the City of London, or within a one-mile circuit of 
the same, and empowered the Company to levy a fine at 
the rate of 51. a month upon all persons, so long as they 
should trespass on its privileged area as unauthorized barbers or 
surgeons. 

Whether these newly-incorporated barbers and surgeons availed 
themselves of the power of fining or imprisoning their unprivi- 
leged rivals, with even more rapacity and less discretion than 
were evinced by the College of Physicians, whose authority was 
equally great, and whose jurisdiction was greater, we know not; 
but seeing that the physicians, as a class, stood far higher, intel- 
lectually and socially, than did the barber-surgeons, it is pro- 
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bable that the latter were less discriminate and considerate, antl 
more exclusively selfigh than were the physicians in exercising 
the large powers of prosecution entrusted to them. Certain it is 
that those powers, though diminished, are still possessed by the 
physicians, whereas only two years after.they had been confirmed 
to the surgeons as a separate corporation, they were completely 
withdrawn by Act of Parliament, 34-35 Henry VIII., in the 
curious preamble to which the reasons for this speedy revocation 
are thus set forth :-— 


“Sithence the making of which said Act (i.e. 8 Henry VIIL,, 
already quoted), the Company and Fellowship of Surgeons of London, 
minding onely their owne lucres, and nothing the profit or ease of the 
deseased or patient, have sued, troubled, and vexed divers honest per- 
sons, as well men as women, whom God hath endued with the know- 
ledge of the nature, kind and operation of certain Herbs, Roots, and 
Waters, and the using and ministering‘of them, to such as been pained 
with customable deseases, and yet that the said persons have not taken 
anything for their pains or cunning, but have ministered the same to 
poor people onely for neighbourhood and God’s sake, and of pity and 
charity. And it is now well known, that the Surgeons admitted will do 
no Cure to any Person, but where they shall knowto be rewarded with a 
greater Sum or reward than the Cure extendeth unto; for in case 
they would minister their cunning unto sore people unrewarded, there 
should not so many rot and perish to death for lack of help of Surgery 
as dayly do: but the greater part of Surgeons admitted been much 
more to be blamed than those persons that they trouble. For although 
the most paré of the persons of the said Craft of Surgeons have small 
cunning, yet they will take great sums of money, and do little there- 
fore, and by reason thereof they do oftentimes impair and hurt their 
Patients, rather than do them good.” 


In the year 1745, the surgeons being desirous of separating 
from the barbers, “and having no friends to whom to commit 
their request, they applied to Mr. Ranby, who had been Surgeon- 
general of the army at Dettingen, in the time of George II., and 
was his Serjeant-Surgeon ; and Mr. Ranby agreed to obtain an 
Act of Parliament, provided he got a sufficient return. In those 
days very few men were members of the Corporation, and he 
himself was not one; the condition he made was, that he should 
be made a member, that he should be put on the Council, and 
made their Governor or Master on the day on which they ob- 
tained the Act. The bargain was struck, and he became the first 
Master of the new Corporation of Surgeons,” which was then 
separated from that of the barbers, and established independently 
by the Act of Parliament, 18 George Il. The College has since 
obtained two charters, one in 1800, and another in 1848. 

The London Society of Apothecaries was originally part of a 
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company called “The Wardours and Fellowship of the Mystery 
of Grocers of the City of London,” which was formed by a charter 
granted in the fourth year of James I. In the fifteenth year of 
his reign he divided the grocers from the apothecaries. The 
charter incorporating the latter empowers them to restrain “any 
person or persons whatsoever, unless such person or persons have 
been brought up, instructed, and taught by the space of seven 
years, at the least, as apprentice or apprentices with some apothe- 
cary or apothecaries, and have been approved, after examination, 
by the Company,” from presuming “to keep, prepare, or sell any 
medicines, or to exercise the art of an apothecary, within the City 
of London or within seven miles of the same city.” The Company is 
authorized to enter the premises of all apothecaries within these 
limits, “‘ and to burn before the offenders’ doors all drugs and all 
other things belonging to the aforsesaid art which they shall find 
unlawful, deceitful, inveterate,.out of use, unwholesome, corrupt, 
unmedicinable, pernicious, or hurtful;” power is also given to the 
Company “to impose‘and execute punishments and other pains 
and penalties by fines and amerciaments upon such offenders, 
according to their sound discretions.” The charter moreover 
empowers the Company “‘to try all and singular persons” exer- 
cising or about to “ exercise the art or mystery of apothecaries” 
within the area already defined, “touching their knowledge, 
skill, and understanding in the aforesaid art or mystery, and to 
prohibit all those from the practice of the said art or mystery 
whom hereafter they shall find either unskilful, ignorant or insuffi- 
cient, or obstinate or repugnant to be examined.” And lastly, says 
His Majesty, “ We will and declare Our intention to be, that ex- 
pert and approved chirurgeons may exercise their art and faculty, 
and use and enjoy all and singular their proper practice, as much 
as belongeth and appertaineth to the composition and application 
of outward salves or medicines only, so that they do not vend or 
expose to sale to others such salves or medicines, according to 
the common manner of the apothecaries of Our City of London.” 

In 1815, an Act of Parliament extended the jurisdiction of the 
Apothecaries’ Company over the whole of England. Chemists 
and druggists strenuously opposed the Bill during its passage 
through Parliament, and their opposition was only silenced by 
the introduction of a clause securing to them their rights,—so 
that from that date the druggists of London, who were previously 
under the control of the Company, obtained their independence ; 
while, on the other hand, no physician, surgeon, or apothecary 
who commenced practice after the same date in any part of Eng- 
land, could thenceforth dispense or supply any medicines pre- 
scribed by him for his patients, unless he first became a member 
of the Apothecaries’ Company—the condition of membership 
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being, submission to an examination in London, approval by the 
examiners, and payment for the diploma conferred. 


The medical institutions of Scotland which grant medical 
licences or degrees are nearly equal in number to those of 
England and Ireland together. The University of St. Andrew's 
was founded in 1413, by a Bull of Benedict XII., at the 
request of James I. of Scotland, and Henry, Bishop of St. 
Andrew's ; the University of Glasgow was founded in 1450 
by Pope Nicolas, at the request of James II. of Scotland ; the 
University and King’s College, Aberdeen, was founded in 1494, 
at the wish of James IV., by a Bull of Pope Alexander VI.; the 
College and University of Edinburgh was founded in 1582 
by a charter of James VI.; and the Marischal College and Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen was founded in 1593 by a charter from the 
Earl Marischal, under royal authority—the charter being con- 
firmed by an Act of Parliament of Charles II., in 1661. 

It is contended on behalf of these universities, and we think 
justly, that the right to practise medicine which their diplomas 
confer extends over the whole of Scotland—and, indeed, so far as 
the right conferred by a Pope’s Bull can be sustained and per- 
petuated, the right extends over Christendom :—“ Eique po- 
testatem damus plenissimam, de re medic&é legendi, docendi, 
consultandi, scribendi, et disputandi . . . omnesque denique tam 
theorie medice quam praxeos actus, ubique gentium exercendi; 
et omnes simul honores, prerogativas omnes, ei concedimus et 
privilegia que vero Medicine Doctori usquam gentium conce 
duntur aut concedi solent.” This is an extract from the diploma 
of the University of Glasgow, and the terms of it are all but 
identical with those of the diplomas of the other four univer- 
sities. 

The Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, founded by a 
charter of Charles II., enjoys the power “ of calling before them 
and fining unlicensed practitioners, and of punishing doctors of 
medicine, licentiates, and fellows practising within the City of 
Edinburgh, its suburbs, and privileges, who shall violate any of 
the laws of the College.” But the rights and privileges of the 
universities are expressly reserved, power being given to their 
graduates to practise in Edinburgh without fine, and without 
undergoing any examination by the College. 

The Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh is equivalent to 
that of London and the London Society of Apothecaries com- 
bined. It not only examines in surgery but in pharmacy, and 
hence its licentiates are most correctly called surgeon-apotheca- 
‘nies. It owes its origin to a “ Seill of cause granted by the Town 
Counsell of Edinburgh to the craft of surgerry and barboutis, 
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in 1505, and confirmed by James IV. in 1506. The privileges 
then granted to the College included “ ains in the year ane con- 
dampnit man after he bi deid to mak anatomia,” and “that na 
person, man or woman, within this burgh, mak or sell ony aqua- 
vite, except the saidis maisteris.” The exclusive privilege given 
to the barber-surgeons of practising surgery and pharmacy 
was originally restricted to Edinburgh; but “‘a gift and patent” 
by William and Mary, ratified by an Act of Parliament of 
1694, extended it over the three Lothians, and the counties 
of Fife, Peebles, Selkirk, Roxburgh, and Berwick. In this 
charter the privileges of the Edinburgh College of Physicians are 
especially preserved. 

The Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow was 
founded by virtue of a charter granted by James VI. in 1599, 
and ratified by Parliament in 1672. It gives jurisdiction to the 
faculty over the counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Ayr, and Burgh 
and barony of Dumbarton. Within the bounds of these coun- 
ties no person—until 1850, when this exclusive privilege was 
resigned—could practise as a surgeon, unless he were a member 
of the Glasgow faculty. ° 

The Colleges of Surgeons and of Physicians of Edinburgh and 
the Faculty of Glasgow have the power of inspecting drugs sold 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow respectively, and of destroying them 
if disapproved.* 


Ireland enjoys the glory of having aided in the revival of 
learning nearly a hundred years before the first university in 
Scotland (St. Andrew's) was founded. In 1311, John Lech, 
Archbishop of Dublin, procured a Bull from Pope Clement V. 
for the establishment of an university in that city. It was 
founded by his successor, Alexander de Bicknor, in 1320. 
But medicine does not seem to have received any attention, 
and for want of funds the university dragged on a precarious 
existence until the time of Henry VII., when it became extinct. 
From 1568 to 1593 attempts were again successively made, and 
at the latter date students were first admitted into a new 
university founded by Queen Elizabeth, and of which Lord 
Burghley was appointed the first Chancellor. From this uni- 
versity, degrees “in all arts and faculties” were to be obtainable ; 
one medical fellowship was created; and all persons were pro- 
hibited from professing or teaching the liberal arts in any other 





* For the statements in the text concerning the universities and medical 
corporations of Scotland, we are chiefly indebted to the valuable bw hlet, 
“Letters on the Charters of the Scotch Universities and Medical Corpo- 
or and on Medical Reform in Scotland.” By J. A. Lawrie, M.D., 
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place in Ireland without the Queen's special licence. Her benefi- 
cence was imitated by succeeding monarchs, but especially by 
the munificent endowment of James I.* ‘ The Dublin degree 
of M.D. entitles to a vote at the election of members for the Uni- 
versity; that of M.B. gives the privilege of becoming a licentiate 
of the College of Physicians (Dublin) without further examina- 
tions; the diploma in surgery (established in 1851) is a legal 
licence to practise, and enables its possessor to hold any public 
surgical appointment, with the exception of that to a county 
infirmary in Ireland. 

The recently founded “Queen’s University in Ireland,” to 
which the Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway are affiliated, 
also grants degrees in medicine, and the Royal charter ordains 
that its graduates “shall be fully possessed of all such rights, 
privileges, and immunities as belong to similar degrees granted 
by other universities or colleges, and shall entitle the persons on 
whom they may be conferred to whatever rank and precedence is 
derived from similar degrees granted by other universities.” 

The “ King’s and Queen's College of Physicians in Ireland” 
was first constituted by a charter of Charles II., in consideration, 
says the preamble of the subsequent charter granted by William 
and Mary, of “the daily abuses of the most laudable and 
necessary art of physic in the kingdom of Ireland, by the practice 
of mountebanks and empirics, and other ignorant and illiterate 
persons, to the impairing of the health and hazard of the lives 
of his good subjects there.” Charles’s charter was not found 
effectual for putting down the “ mountebanks and empirics,” and 
in the year 1692 was surrendered in exchange for the one 
granted by William and Mary. They allege that the “noble 
design and intention of our said Royal Uncle hath not met with 
such good success as was expected,” partly because the College 
had not sufficient power to punish and reform abuses, and partly 
because its power and jurisdiction, such as it was, did not extend 
further than seven miles from the city of Dublin, “so that all 
the rest of our kingdom of Ireland was exposed to the same 
inconvenience it was liable unto before the said grant, whereby 
the number of unskilful and illiterate practisers of physic hath 
much increased, and the frauds and deceits of empirics, apothe- 
caries, and druggists doth abound, to the dishonour of our 
Government, and to the great prejudice and destruction of our 
good subjects in that our kingdom.” The reconstituted College, 
which was expected to remedy these fearful evils, was very closely 
assimilated in organization, government, and jurisdiction to the 





* “History of the City of Dublin, &c.” By J. Warburton, J. Whitelaw, 
and Robert Walsh. 
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College of Physicians of London. The Dublin charter “ strictly 
commands that no person or persons whatsoever,” unless a 
member of, or licensed by, the College, be allowed to practise 
within the city of Dublin, or seven miles of it. Any offender 
is to forfeit 10. for every month during which he practises 
without the College licence. The authority of the College was 
also extended, beyond the city and limits mentioned, over the 
whole of Ireland. All persons were forbidden to practise 
beyond the metropolitan bounds, unless licensed by the 
College, except graduates in the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, or Dublin. The penalty payable by provincial 
offenders was 5l. per month. By a clause in this charter, the 
College jurisdiction, with power to “survey, correct, and punish,” 
is extended over chemists, apothecaries, druggists, distillers, and 
“sellers of waters or oils ;” and the censors of the College are 
authorized to enter their shops or warehouses to inspect their 
goods and to destroy such as they may disapprove. Power is also 
given to fine to the extent of 10l., or to imprison for fourteen 
days, any person who “ hath at any time ministered or prescribed 
any noisome, unwholesome, or unfit medicine,” within the limits 
above defined. If the fine be not paid, “it shall be lawful to 
detain such offender in prison until the said fine shall be satisfied.”* 
The arbitrary powers conferred by this charter were not con- 
firmed by legislative enactment, and being therefore deemed 
unconstitutional, ‘‘the noble design and intention” of William 
and Mary shared the fate of the charter of their Royal uncle: 
“it hath not met with such good success as was expected.” To 
supplement the defects of the charter, an Act, introduced by 
Dr. Lucas, passed the Irish House of Commons in 1761. 
Among other things, it provides that no quack medicine or nos- 
trum shall be exposed to sale but under the sanction of the 
College; and that, in the first instance, its composition shall 
be made known ; the College is also empowered to prohibit its 
sale altogether if disapproved. 

The most ancient medical body in Ireland, of whose incorpo- 
ration there is any record, seems to have been an association of 
barbers, the “ Guild of St. Mary Magdalene, of the City of 
Dublin,” which was established by a charter of Henry VI. in 
1446. The guild was both a sisterhood and brotherhood, was 
to consist of “‘ men as well as women,” and obtained its charter 
for the advancement and exercise of the art of chirurgery. It 
does not appear, however, to have enjoyed the exclusive right of 
surgical practice, for a charter granted by Queen Elizabeth in 

* “The Charter of the King’s and Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland.” 
Dublin, 1856, 
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1576 unites into one corporation the separate guilds of St. 
Mary Magdalene and of the Fraternity of Barbers, “it being 
necessary, says the preamble, “to blend, joyn, and reduce the 
said distinct and separate societies of barbers and chirurgeons 
into one body, that in one close, aggregate, and connected fellow- 
ship, the art and science of chirurgery may flourish as well in 
theory as in practice.” 

This new corporation was empowered to prohibit any one from 
exercising the art of barber or chirurgeon within the city, 
suburbs, and franchises of Dublin, unless a member of the 
guild. Offenders were to be fined 5/. for every month of their 
trespass. In 1686, a struggle on the part of the Catholics, 
headed by the Earl of Tyrconnel, then Lord Deputy, to obtain 
admission to the freedoms and offices of the city, issued in a trial 
in the Irish Court of Exchequer. By the judgment then de- 
livered, “the minor guilds, composing the great body corporate, 
were dissolved,” says the preamble of a charter granted by 
James I]., in 1687, by which the corporation was reconstituted. 
The new body consisted of one master, two wardens, and of the 
brotherhood, by the name of “ the Master, Wardens, and Brothers 
of the arts of Barber-Chirurgeons, Apothecaryes, and Periwig- 
makers of the Guild or Fraternity of St. Mary Magdalene.” 
According to this new charter, women were still admissible as 
members of the guild, and power was given “to punish every 
falsity, fraud, deceit, oppression, extortion, and every crime com- 
mitted by barbers, chirurgeons, apothecaryes, or periwig-makers 
in Dublin, or within six miles of it.” 

As the importance and dignity of surgery increased, its pro- 
fessors in Ireland felt the incongruity of their union with the 
barbers, and, following the example of their English brethren, 
effected their separation in 1784, when, by a charter of George 
III., they were formed into “The Royal College of Surgeons in 
Treland.” In 1828 this charter was surrendered in exchange for 
a second one from George IV., which, like those granted to the 
English College, gives no power of preventing the practice of 
surgery by persons not belonging to the College. The same 
defects in the constitution of the governing body as those which 
characterized that of the English College, induced Sir James 
Graham to press the acceptance of a “ supplemental charter” on 
the Dublin surgeons in 1843, the time of his notable reform of 
the constitution of the London College—a reform we shall here- 
after describe.* 

The first legal recognition of the Irish apothecaries appears in 
the charter of James II., just cited. From the date of that 





* Vide “The Charters, Bye-laws, and Ordinances of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland.” Dublin. 1841, 
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charter certainly, and perhaps much earlier, the members of the 
Guild of St. Mary Magdalene practised as chirurgeon-apothe- 
caries as well as barber-surgeons, and thus occupied a position 
identical with that of the Edinburgh surgeon-apothecaries. 
In 1745 the Dublin apothecaries separated from their brothers 
{and sisters?) of the Guild of the repentant Mary, having 
obtained a charter from George II., forming them into the 
Guild of St. Luke the Physician, and therefore, we presume, 
a more efficient presiding genius. Power was given to this 
corporation to impose fines on those practising as apothecaries 
without its licence, which, however, was obtainable, without 
admission to the guild, by a certain quarterly payment. This 
system of quarterage was abolished in 1782. The guild freely 
exercised its powers of prosecution, and even tried to bring 
distillers within its jurisdiction by making them pay quarterage 
for manufacturing ‘“ bryony water” and “hot cinnamon water ;” 
but the attempt failed. 

In 1791 an Act was passed transforming the Guild of St. 
Luke into the Corporation of Apothecaries’ Hall, which was to 
consist of not more than sixty members, who were to be “ judi- 
cious apothecaries,” resident in the city, liberties, or suburbs of 
Dublin. This Act of Incorporation professes to be “for more 
effectually preserving the health of his Majesty's subjects, 
for erecting an Apothecaries’ Hall in the City of Dublin, and 
regulating the profession of an apothecary throughout the king- 
dom of Ireland.” It submits all Irish apothecaries to the control 
of the Company ; no person is to open a shop or dispense medi- 
cines, and no apprentice, foreman, or shopman, is to be taken by 
an apothecary until examined and approved by the governors and 
directors of the Company. In one respect this body has extended 
its interference with the proceedings of its members further than 
any other medical institution: ever since its formation up to the 
present time, it has authoritatively fixed the amount of the fees 
payable for professional attendance.* 


The intensely national and exclusive character of the medical 
institutions of the United Kingdom, which we have now briefly 
described, has resulted in centuries of selfish conflict—it has been 
the source of ceaseless injustice, and has forced from the profession 
at large that long-protracted ery for reform which, as we have 
said, annually resounds through Parliament on the public ear. 
Clearly to understand every part of the labyrinth of conflicting 
rights or interests possessed by the several institutions, our readers 





* We are under special obligations to Dr. W. D. Moore, of Dublin, whose 
excellent pamphlet, “An Outline of the History of Pharmacy in Ireland,” 
(Dublin, 1848,) is a mine of information. 
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must appreciate the distinctive rights of medical graduates of 
universities, and those of licentiates of medical colleges or 
companies. The rights of the universities do not conflict with each 
other; the medical corporations, not only do this, but, by their 
possession of exclusive privileges and local jurisdiction, they 
deprive university graduates of the rights conferred by the 
degrees which they hold, whenever such graduates enter within 
the limits of the provinces or cities over which the medical cor- 
orations exercise jurisdiction. 

All doctors of medicine who have taken their degrees in Scot- 
land, or at the University of Dublin, and possibly at the Queen's 
University of Ireland, are legally incapable of practising as phy- 
sicians in any part of England, and can only acquire the legal 
right to practise either by again graduating at an English Uni- 
versity, or by becoming licentiates of the College of Physicians 
of London. Before they can legally practise in London, they 
must become licentiates of the College of Physicians, whether 
they have also graduated in one of the English Universities or 
not. It is true that, according to the terms of the diplomas of 
the Scotch and Irish Universities, the holders of them are not 
restricted to practise only in the country in which they are con- 
ferred. The extract from the diploma of the University of 
Glasgow, already cited at p. 490, and the following extracts, 
sufficiently prove that they are intended to be universally avail- 
able :-— 

“ Amplissimam potestatem medicinam ubique gentiwm legendi, 
docendi, faciendi concessam, aliaque omnia privilegia, immuni- 
tates, jura que hic aut usquam alibi ad doctoratus apicem evectis 
concedi solent,” are the words of the Edinburgh diploma; while 
those of the diploma of St. Andrew's are equally explicit. But 
the privileges accorded by these diplomas were completely over- 
ridden, so far as England is concerned, by the Act of Parliament, 
3 Henry VIII., already described, and still more emphatically by 
the Act of 14-15 Henry VIII., in which the following words 
occur :— 

“ And where that in Dyocesys of England out of London it is not 
light to fynde alway men liable to sufficiauntly examyne after the 
Statute such as shall be admitted to exercise Physyke in them that 
it may be enacted in this present Parliament That noo person from 
hensforth be suffered to exercyse or practyse in Physyke through 
England until such time that he be examined in London by the said 
President and three of the said Electys (of the College of Physicians) 
And to have from the said President or Electys Letters Testimoniale 
of their approving and examination Except he be a Graduat of 
Oxford or Cantebrygge which hath accomplished all thing for his 
fourme without grace.” 


As a matter of fact this law is not now enforced, but its abey- 
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ance is not due to the voluntary concession of the College. In 
1806 it asserted its jurisdiction over the provinces, and de- 
nounced all medical practitioners except its own licentiates, and 
medical graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, as unauthorized and 
legally disqualified “for the important duty of prescribing for 
the sick.” This denunciation was in the form of a circular letter 
addressed to the magistrates throughout the country and enclos- 
ing the extract cited above from the Act of Parliament, together 
with a list of the fellows and licentiates of the College, “in order 
that the names of all those may be known who, having been 
examined by the College according to law, have been deemed com- 
petent to act as physicians.” Similar but more effective efforts for 
the suppression of metropolitan interlopers have since been made, 
as the following extract from a return made by the College to 
Parliament in 1834 will show :—“ Dec. 22, 1809.—An action was 
commenced against Dr. Dick, for practising without a licence, to 
which the defendant appeared, and after having obtained time to 
plead, suffered judgment by default, and paid the penalty, 501., 
with the taxed costs. June 27, 1810.—Dr. John Clarke was 
ordered by the College to be prosecuted for practising without a 
licence, but on the 6th November, in the same year, it was 
ordered that no further proceedings should take place in this 
prosecution. July 26, 1827.—A suit was instituted against Dr. 
Edward Harrison for practising without a licence. The defen- 
dant pleaded that he had practised only in surgical cases, on 
which ground a nonsuit was ordered.” We do not know what 
were the professional qualifications of Doctors Dick and Clarke, 
who, we presume, were, at all events, Doctors of Medicine of some 
University ; but certainly the authorities of the College were 
not animated by a desire to shield the public from an ignorant, 
and therefore dangerous practitioner, when they prosecuted Dr. 
Harrison. He and the celebrated Dr. Baillie were fellow-pupils 
of Dr. William Hunter; he was a graduate of Edinburgh; he 
visited Paris and other parts of the Continent for the further pro- 
secution of his studies; and had been practising many years in 
Lincolnshire before he settled in London. His real sin was, that 
he was an ardent medico-political reformer. 

The Act which in 1815 empowered apothecaries to prescribe, 
the judicial decision in Dr. Harrison’s favour—on the ground that 
he was practising as a surgeon, and the Act of 1854—shielding 
from the power of the College the graduates of the University of 
London so long as they practise only in the country, so reduced 
the authority of the College, that it finds the task now left to 
it by Parliament, that of prosecuting only Irish and Scotch 
graduates practising in the English provinces, not only extremely 
invidious, but of very uncertain issue. It also finds that though 
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all physicians who practise in London without the College licence 
do so at their peril, the legal difficulties now lying in the way of 
their successful prosecution render a reluctant tolerance of such 
practitioners expedient. That we use the word “ reluctant’ ad- 
visedly, is evident from the statements of Sir Henry Halford, 
President of the College, to the Parliamentary Committee of 
1834 :— 

“ ¢ You have stated that the College is not able to exclude irregular 
practitioners from practice, and that the College have abandoned their 
attempts to put down such practitioners by legal proceedings ?’—‘ Not 
altogether; for it is within three years a prosecution was instituted, 
which cost the College 200/ They are deterred only by the 
great expense, and doing it with a great improbability of success, 
by its being pleaded that they are practising as apothecaries, or that 
they have administered those medicines as surgeons .. . . But we 
do not abandon it (the power of prosecution) ; if a gross case occurred 
it would be prosecuted .... They must be gross cases; for no 
funds we have from our resources could meet general prosecutions.’ ” 


The prosecution of Dr. Harrison shows us what Sir Henry 
Halford considered “gross cases!” Besides retaining its dimi- 
nished powers of prosecution, the College prohibits all its fellows 
and licentiates from meeting in consultation any physician not 
of the College—the penalty for doing so being dl. for each 
offence. We suspect that the penalty is never exacted. 

We believe that the authority conferred by the Oxford and 
Cambridge degrees, of practising ‘‘ per universum Anglie regnum,” 
except in London and Dublin, is, unlike that of the Scotch degrees, 
real; in no other respect has it been circumscribed within 
national bounds by any Charter or Act of Parliament in favour of 
any other university or corporation, and is therefore as effective 
in Ireland and Scotland as it is in England itself. The refusal 
to reciprocate this authority, by according to the holders of Irish 
and Scotch degrees the legal right to practise in England, is an 
international injustice of the kind which a conquering people is 
wont to deal out to the conquered, but which ought to be at once 
abolished, if those principles which are assumed as the basis of 
the union of the several parts of the United Kingdom are to be 
honestly carried out. The English Universities, however, have 
never attempted to restrain the graduates of their rivals in Ireland 
or Scotland from practising in England ; the prohibitions have 
always issued from the London College of Physicians; and 
though it no longer actually repels them from England by fine 
and prosecution, it still opposes them with great and effective 
influence, and retains, as has been shown, the power of prose- 
cution as a force in reserve, to be used at its discretion. Surely, 
justice demands that these graduates should not merely be 
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enabled to practise in England on sufferance, but by the common 
right of citizenship, and by the law of equity, which is violated 
so long as English physicians can legally practise in Ireland 
and Scotland, while Irish and Scotch physicians cannot legally 
practise in England. As if to increase the indignity offered to 
Ireland and Scotland through their universities, Parliament 
trenched on the privilege of the London College of Physicians, 
in 1854, only in so far as was necessary to enable it to confer on 
the possessors of the degrees of the University of London licence 
to practise medicine in any part of the United Kingdom. Thus 
another exclusive advantage was created for Englishmen: the 
graduates of an additional university were empowered to invade 
Ireland and Scotland, and to compete with the native physicians ; 
while the latter, as such, are still legally forbidden the English 
soil! Surely, instead of such partial and provincial legislation as 
this, the Imperial Parliament of England of 1854 might have 
been so far animated by the spirit of the nineteenth century as to 
sweep entirely out of the statute-book an Act which, however in 
keeping with the ideas of privilege and exclusiveness of the 
sixteenth century, has signally failed of its purpose, and has 
only been the means of perpetrating an incredible amount of 
injustice and oppression. The hardship of this exclusiveness is 
increased, in the case of the Scotch graduate, by the fact that, 
though he may pay 561. 17s. to become a licentiate, he can never 
claim to become a Fellow of the College of Physicians by virtue 
of his qualifications; whereas the Fellowship is accorded to 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge as a right, and is therefore 
no evidence of professional superiority. Neither of these uni- 
versities will, in consideration of the diploma he already pos- 
sesses, confer upon the Scotch graduate a degree without residence ; 
although graduates of the University of Dublin can obtain from 
either of those universities an ad ewndem degree—i. e., a degree 
conferred withc 1t residence, the candidate going through a merely 
formal examination, and paying the customary fees. The Univer- 
sity of Dublin enjoys this privilege, because she found favour in 
the eyes of Oxford and Cambridge by virtue of her Protestant 
origin and episcopal orthodoxy, to which the Universities of Scot- 
land can lay no claim. On the other hand, as the members of 
the Dublin College of Physicians possess the exclusive right to 
practise as physicians in Dublin, and within a circuit of seven 
miles of the same,—also the exclusive right to the office of 
physician to the county infirmaries of Ireland, and, in conjunction 
with members of the London College of Physicians, the exclusive 
right to appointments as physician to Irish gaols and prisons,— 
English and Scotch graduates have small chance in Ireland if 
they should compete with her protected natives. The Dublin 
KK2 
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College still cherishes the charter granted to it by William 
and Mary, and frames its bye-laws by its authority; and 
though never having gained Parliamentary confirmation of 
that charter, the College may shrink from attempting to levy 
a fine of 10J. a. month on such as invade its city domain, 
and though, since its provincial privileges are now shared, not 
only by the graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, but 
also by those of the Queen’s University and of the University of 
London, it is not likely to assume the invidious task of exercising 
the only provincial authority left to it—that of prosecuting 
Scotch graduates who may practise within its limits, still the 
prestige attached to its chartered authority will long continue to 
place mere university graduates, if even better educated than its 
own licentiates, at a comparative disadvantage. The Edinburgh 
College of Physicians never had exclusive powers of equal mag- 
nitude to those of the College of London or of Dublin. It is 
compelled to allow Doctors of Medicine of any of the Scotch 
Universities to practise in Edinburgh, on the mere production of 
their diplomas ; but it has the power of fining English and Irish 
physicians, unless graduates of the University of London, for 
practising within the city or suburbs without its licence. 

As we have before stated, the diploma of the London College 
of Surgeons confers no exclusive privileges; and that of the 
Dublin College is, in a legal point of view, nearly as powerless. 
No one, however, can become a surgeon of any of the county 
infirmaries of Ireland unless he holds the diploma of the Irish 
College of Surgeons. This vestige of the old spirit is practically 
but a small grievance, but it must be effaced before the surgeons 
of each country can reciprocally practise in the other on equal 
terms. 

The exclusive medical jurisdiction over the counties of Lanark, 
Renfrew, Ayr, and Burgh, and the barony of Dumbarton, 
enjoyed by the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, 
was voluntarily resigned in 1850; so that now the holders of 
English, Irish, or any Scotch diplomas, may practise in those 
counties. The exclusive right of general practice within the 
counties of the three Lothians, Fife, Roxburgh, Berwick, 
Selkirk, and Peebles, is still retained by the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh ; but the College formally states that 
this right is never enforced against the holders of diplomas of 
any other College of Surgeons of the United Kingdom. Were 
the College to follow the worthy example of its Glasgow rival, by 
formally resigning the power of exercising its present exclusive 
rights, its complaints of the exclusive rights of the London 
Society of Apothecaries would have increased force. 

The two great international grievances of the profession, which 
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consist of exclusive rights, not more or less in abeyance, but in 
full activity, are the powers possessed and exercised by the 
Society of Apothecaries of London and by that of Dublin. The 
foolish public persists in the pernicious practice, all but universal, 
of paying its medical advisers in proportion to the quantity of 
medicines with which they supply it. The great majority of 
medical men have no choice, and make out their bills accord- 
ingly. So long as this custom obtains, to prohibit a physician 
or surgeon from dispensing and supplying his own medicines is 
virtually to prohibit him from practice. For how small a pro- 
portion of the population will call in a physician. Indeed, the 
small disposition to do so is still further checked by the conven- 
tional but continually evaded system of guinea fees. By virtue 
of the legal enactments in favour of the English and Irish 
Apothecaries’ Companies, no physician or surgeon, however 
excellent may be his education, however great his experience, 
can conform to the established custom by dispensing his own 
medicines, in England or Ireland, until he has submitted himselt 
to an examination by one of these Companies of Apothecaries, 
and has paid them a fee for their-diploma! A gentleman who 
has received a good preliminary education before entering on 
the study of his profession, and whose professional studies are 
therefore likely to be more profitable than they would be if his 
youth had been consigned to the intellectual idleness of a long 
apprenticeship, has no chance against his more tradesmanlike 
rival of the Apothecaries’ Company. Nor can he remedy his 
ill fortune unless, though arrived at manhood, he will retrace his 
steps and become an apprentice; for unless he should possess an 
indenture -of apprenticeship, and a certificate that he has duly 
served his term of five years, these Companies will not even 
admit him to examination. By this exclusive system, all who 
receive their education in Scotland are incapable of becoming 
general practitioners in England or Ireland; while Englishmen 
and Irishmen are each incapable of practising in the country of 
the other, until they undergo a fresh examination and pay addi- 
tional fees, even if they should be so fortunate as to possess 
indentures of apprenticeship. This great and glaring injustice 
is especially hard upon the many Scotch graduates who wish to 
practise in England as general practitioners, and affects the in- 
terests of a greater number of persons than does any other act 
of provincial legislation under which the profession labours. 


The foregoing account of exclusive, local, and conflicting 
interests comprehends, we believe, all the international grievances 
of which the profession can justly complain. But the folly 
of attempting to regulate the practice of medicine by charters 
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and Acts of Parliament, already illustrated by the international 
jealousy and exclusiveness of the different medical bodies 
which such Acts and charters foster and alone render powerful 
for evil, is demonstrated still more convincingly by the cha- 
racter of the professional broils of each of the three countries 
within its own limits. These intestine wars have been waged 
the least fiercely and persistently in Scotland, but still in 
full proportion, we imagine, to its relative population. The con- 
test there has been and still is between the universities and cor- 
porations; though the physicians and surgeons—as in England— 
also seem to have invaded each other; for in the “ gift and patent 
by William and Mary” in favour of the Edinburgh surgeon- 
apothecaries, it was found necessary to define the boundaries 
within which physicians and surgeons are henceforth respectively 
to keep themselves: ‘“‘Itaque nos volumus et declaramus curam 
morborum omnium ab origine internorum ad solos medicos pri- 
vatim pertinere, et morbos omnes ab externa caus& provenientes 
ad chirurgos et Chirurgos Pharmacopeos proprié pertinere, et 
volumus et definimus hos veros, rectos et fixos inter utramque 
artem futuros perpetuo limites.” 

The Scotch Universities have never claimed any exclusive 
rights of practice for their medical graduates; but the Edinburgh 
Corporation of Surgeon-Apothecaries, and the Corporation of 
Glasgow Physicians and Surgeons, has each obtained, as already 
stated, a separate part of Scotland over which it has held jurisdic- 
tion with exclusive privileges, the members of the one corporation 
being legally forbidden to trespass on the domains of the other; 
so that a practitioner in Fifeshire could not migrate into Lanark- 
shire, and vice versd, without submitting himself -to a fresh 
examination and paying for a fresh diploma. The injustice of 
this system, so far as regards the mere members of these corpo- 
rations, was maintained, we presume, on account of the hard 
cash which the limited number of Fellows received as examiners. 
Of late years these corporations, having found it expedient no 
longer to insist on their exclusive rights as against each other, 
have joined their forces in order to co-operate against their 
common enemy—the Scotch Universities. They began the attack 
by roundly asserting that “ Scotch medical graduates possess no 
legal right of practising any branch of medicine even in Scot- 
land.” In 1834, the Glasgow Corporation commenced an action, 
which was terminated in 1840, against the University of Glasgow, 
for the purpose of maintaining its assumed exclusive right of 
licensing both physicians and surgeons to practise within the 
counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Ayr, and Burgh, and the barony 
of Dumbarton. The decision arrived at was, that in those coun- 
ties the Corporate Faculty possess the exclusive right to examine 
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and license persons practising surgery, and to interdict others 
from such practice; but that, according to the words of their 
charter, they have only the limited power of forbidding any per- 
son “to exercise Medicine without a testimonial of ane famous 
University where Medicine is taught, or at the leave of our and 
our dearest spouse’s chief medicinar.” This judgment, which 
confirmed only half the powers claimed by the Faculty—and that 
half by far the least important, so far as general practice, and 
therefore pecuniary worth, is concerned—virtually destroyed the 
exclusive privileges of the Faculty; for the general practitioner 
must unite both the functions of surgeon and physician. Never- 
theless, as each party gained a partial victory—the exclusive 
power of the Faculty’s surgical diploma being confirmed, while 
the right of graduates of “ famous” universities to practise medi- 
cine was maintained—both triumphantly refer to the decision in 
the contest which is still carried on. The Edinburgh College of 
Surgeons ransacks the records of medico-legal trials for prece- 
dents in favour of the rights and power of corporations, and in 
proof of the total inability of universities to confer by their 
diplomas a licence to practise. In reply, the University of 
Edinburgh asserts, “that by usage the graduates of univer- 
sities have possessed immemorially the right of practising 
medicine in every part of Scotland,” and “that a sixth 
part of the medical practitioners of Scotland are at the 
present moment practising without any other than a Uni- 
versity qualification,” and expresses its opinion that there is 
“only one substantial reason for the proposal advanced by some 
of the corporations for restricting the privilege of practice to 
licentiates of corporations—viz., that, as they themselves confess, 
they are afraid they cannot encounter a fair competition with 
the universities.” Such is the present attitude of the Scotch 
contest. 

As the Act of Parliament, 34 Henry VIII. cut off the claws of 
the London College of Surgeons, so, as already stated, subsequent 
Parliaments, fortunately for the Irish branch of the profession, 
refused to strengthen and repoint those furnished by William and 
Mary to the Dublin College of Physicians. In 1695 the College 
petitioned Parliament for confirmation of its charter. The 
barber-chirurgeons and apothecaries put forth a counter-petition, 
alleging that the sought-for confirmation would endanger their 
exclusive right of practising surgery in Dublin, seeing that the 
physicians’ charter “ restricts the practice of physic and prepara- 
tion of medicines to the licentiates of the College,” whereas 
“surgical cases cannot be completed without the use of internal 
medicines, and the poorest people are the most liable to accidents 
requiring the assistance of the surgeon.” The prayer of the 
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barber-surgeons prevailed. In 1725 another attempt was made 
by the College to get its powers confirmed, setting forth that 
their charter had been insufficient “to restrain unskilful, illite- 
rate persons from practising physic.” Their ancient opponents 
again effected their defeat ; and since that time, the only addi- 
tional authority which has been conferred upon them was by 
an Act passed in 1735, and amended in 1761, subjecting the 
druggists to their control, and authorizing them to burn or 
otherwise destroy any unsound drugs which might occur to them 
in their inspection : penalty for obstruction, 101. Any person who 
should act as an apothecary, unless he gave proof of a five years’ 
apprenticeship, and of his professional competency in the eyes of 
the College, was liable to a fine of 51. a month. The area of the 
added authority was Dublin, and within seven miles thereof. 
In 1761, Parliament extended the radius of the circle of jurisdic- 
tion three miles further beyond Dublin, increased the penalty for 
obstruction to 201., and empowered the College to frame a phar- 
macopeea which all apothecaries were to observe, under a penalty 
of 101. for every offence. On the passing of this last Act, a 
certain Dr. Lucas, who was at once a member of Parliament for 
the City of Dublin and the keeper of an apothecary’s shop, obli- 
terated all the labels of his drugs, and disguised many of the 
drugs themselves. “ When the inspecting physicians came to 
examine, they were exceedingly embarrassed to ascertain the 
different kinds ; and he boasted that they actually acknowledged a 
substance to be good rhubarb, which he afterwards proved to be 
toast and turmeric.” 

In defence of their own interests, the barber-surgeons, or 
surgeon-apothecaries, while opposing the confirmation of the 
physicians’ charter, assumed themselves the protectors of “ the 
poorest people, who are unable to fee physicians,” and whom, they 
allege, they “ often relieve and cure for little or no charge ;” but 
this argument having answered its purpose, they were not slow 
to prosecute any one not of their guild who should presume “ to 
relieve and cure for little or no charge.” Only a few years after 
their first defeat of the physicians, they prosecuted “Thomas 
McAwee, ‘for setting up a shop, and exercising the trade and 
mystery of an apothecary or surgeon, without being free of their 
guild; and expressed their determination to punish all who 
should be guilty of a similar offence.” Since the apothecaries 
have been a separate Company, the authority to fine or prosecute 
outsiders who may practise pharmacy has continued among their 
privileges, and, as already stated, is not only exercised as against 
any English or Scotch surgeon or physician who dares to dis- 
pense medicines in Ireland, but native graduates of Irish Univer- 
sities, or licentiates of the Dublin Colleges of Physicians oF 
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Surgeons, are forbidden to supply medicine to their patients 
unless they go through a five years’ apprenticeship, and become 
members of this Company. 

The relation of the English medical institutions to each other 
has always been distinguished from that of Ireland and Scotland 
by the supremacy of the metropolitan College of Physicians, 
which from its foundation has enjoyed the patronage of Royalty, 
the respect of Ministers, the authority of Parliament to vindicate 
its exclusive privileges, and the cordial amity and co-operation of 
Oxford and Cambridge. While actively engaged in the mainte- 
nance of these privileges, it doubtless conceived itself acting also 
pro bono publico. How eagerly such an idea would be formed 
and cherished, when harmonizing with personal interest, is easily 
understood by all who submit human motives to the most super- 
ficial analysis. Throughout the history of the College, the 
surgeons of London seem to have been regarded as its most tor- 
menting enemies: they would not confine themselves to outward 
ministrations, but persisted in invading the domains of the phy- 
sicians by prescribing internal medicines. We presume the 
quarrel began as soon as the surgeons were separated from the 
physicians by Henry VIII. In the third year of Queen Mary's 
reign, both surgeons and apothecaries were prohibited from the 
practice of medicine; and as early as the thirteenth year of 
Elizabeth, a surgeon was fined 201. for offending in this respect. 
In 1595 the physicians addressed a letter “to our very loving 
freends” the Company of Surgeons, stating that among the 
“manie offendors” intruding themselves into “ their liberties, no 
few of the Company are culpable in the same ;” and that, not- 
withstanding their great forbearance, “this inconvenience more 
and more increaseth, insomuch that both in credit and otherwise 
[say they] it seemeth to touch us more neere than can well be 
endured.” The letter admonishes the surgeons to avoid prac- 
tising physic in future, and closes with a threat that, if the request 
be not attended to, it will be legally enforced. Obedience, how- 
ever, was not yielded ; for in their own annals the College autho- 
tities honour with the name of surgeon twenty-six persons out of 
the many whom they fined or imprisoned (often both) during the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. The usual method 
was to levy a fine, frequently of 201., and also to send the culprit 
to prison during the pleasure of the College. If the money were 
not at once forthcoming, he was generally kept in prison until it 
was paid. In 1602, Jenkins, a member of the College of Surgeons, 
was along with others charged with “illegal practice.” He 
“denied being guilty thereof, which notwithstanding was proved 
by his giving judgment upon Urines, undertaking cures,” &c. 
The College censors sent him to prison. He then “ procured a 
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Habeas Corpus from Sir John Popham, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, for his appearance before him... . ‘What!’ saith 
the Judge, ‘did you never procure the College seal to justify 
your practice?’ ‘No,’ saith Jenkins, ‘but I practised as a 
surgeon, and in that art the use of inward remedies is often 
necessary. To which the Chief Justice answered, ‘ that in such 
cases a physician was to be called, it being on no such account 
lawfull for the surgeon to invade the physician’s province.’ ” 
Jenkins was accordingly sent back to prison, and the pious 
Goodall thus joyfully closes his account of the case, which con- 
clusion he prints in italics:—‘In short, the sum of the Chief 
Justice’s opinion was the following :—l1st, There is no sufficient 
licence without the College seal ; 2nd, No surgeon, as a surgeon, 
may practise physick, no, not for any disease, though it be the 
great pox; 3rd, That the authority of the College is strong and 
sufficient to commit to prison; 4th, That the censure of the 
College, rising from lesser mulcts to greater, was equal and 
reasonable;” and 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th—with which we will not 
trouble our readers.* 

In the reign of James I., the “ Masters or Governors of the 
Mystery and Commonalty of Barbers and Surgeons” petitioned 
Parliament against the authority of the physicians, “ by reason 
whereof they restrain your petitioners from using unto their 
grieved and wounded patients such wound-drinks, potions, and 
other inward remedies as they, by their long practice, study, 
and tried experience have found most necessary for the recovery 
of their diseased patients.” They further allege that the exclusive 
power delegated to the College “will prove a great and heavy 
burthen to the commonwealth in general, when for every hutt 
appertaining to the chirurgion’s cure the patient must be forced 
to entertain a surgeon, a physician, and an apothecary.” The 
petition was rejected. A curious illustration of how much the 
power of the physicians was dreaded is seen in the cringing and 
cowardly attitude which the surgeons then assumed :—“ Being 
informed how highly the College resented this ill action (of 
petitioning), they protested that there was nothing attempted by 
them to infringe College privileges, yet confessed that their Bill 
was very unjust and unreasonable, which (they said) was not 
theirs but their councels fault, who, designing to express great 
cunning and subtlity in drawing of it, perverted the true sens 
intended by them!”+ The surgeons, however, did not cease to 
struggle, until at length they acquired, by judicial decisions, not 
only the power of prescribing and supplying medicines in surgical 





* Goodall’s “ Royal College of Physicians of London.” 1684. + Ibid. 
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cases, but of recovering at law the amount of their bills for such 
medicines. 

Simultaneously with the long-continued war against the 
surgeons, the apothecaries, who seem to have been persistent 
offenders, were prosecuted with equal zeal. The Act of Queen 
Mary, which prohibited the medical practice of surgeons and 
apothecaries, shows how completely the latter were under the 
thumb of the physicians; they were required not to “ divulge the 
rames of medicines, nor deliver physicians’ bills (prescriptions) 
to the patients.” * Murett, a physician, complaining in 1669 of the 
encroachments of the apothecaries, says these encroachments were 
due to the physicians themselves, who, “sending them to visit 
their patients to give them the best account they could of the state 
of their health and effect of their medicines, and of late years 
taking them with them in their visits,” enabled them,“ in the plague 
time, 1666, most of the physicians being out of town,” to take 
“upon them the whole practice of medicine.”+ These apothecaries, 
who thus bravely earned their right to practise medicine by con- 
fronting death in his most appalling shape, after the physicians 
had retreated, were repeatedly prosecuted, fined, and imprisoned, 
until their tinal appeal to the House of Lords, in 1703, when the 
case of the College of Physicians against Rose was decided in 
favour of the latter. This decision affirmed the right of the 
apothecaries to prescribe as well as to dispense medicines—a 
right which the College of Physicians has not disputed by any 
subsequent trial. } 

No longer able to exercise legal authority over either the sur- 
geons or apothecaries, the College could not, however, forget the 
time when the former were barbers as well as surgeons, and when 
amajority of the apothecaries were petty tradesmen, carrying on 
the businesses of grocer and druggist together; whereas its own 
members have always been distinguished as gentlemen, most of 
whom have had an university education. How could men so far 
apart in social, educational, and professional status, meet together 
on equal terms? Impossible. But this real difference must be 
denoted by an artificial barrier visible to all beholders. It is 
true that, by the Act of Parliament, 32 Henry VIII., surgery is 
tegarded as a part and parcel of medicine, and that all who are 
members of the College of Physicians have a right to practise 
surgery; but could a physician undertake the mechanical duties of 
‘surgeon, or so far descend to the business of an apothecary as 
to dispense the medicines he may prescribe, without soiling his 


* Ibid. 
t Cited by Dr. Moore in his “Outline of the History of Pharmacy in 
d,” from “A Short View of Frauds and Abuses,” published in 1699. 
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hands or compromising his dignity? And if not, was it possible 
that any physician who thus disgraced himself could remain a 
member of the College without lowering the rank and respecta- 
bility of his whole order? Clearly, of these problems there could 
be but one solution: no surgeon or apothecary must be allowed 
to become a licentiate of the College until he has solemnly sworn 
to renounce his surgeon or apothecaryship for ever; and any 
licentiate who may so far forget his dignity as to practise surgery, 
or to supply his patients with medicines, must be expelled from 
the College, his name must be effaced from its records, and his 
existence as a physician must be ignored by his former brethren. 
“ Antequam quispiam in permissorum numerum admittatur, si 
forté chirurgorum aut pharmacopolarum sodalitio olim donatus 
fuerit, sodalitii istius privilegiis omnibus renunciet, necnon 
emancipationis sue literas firma auctoritate comprobatas regis- 
trario proferat.”* Such authoritative documentary evidence as is 
required by the terms of this clause, that a man has formally 
severed himself from the College of Surgeons or the Company of 
Apothecaries, is not to be expected for nothing. A Council must 
meet to authorize the deed ; and, according to the sound financial 
views of the College of Surgeons, councils must be paid for. 
Here are the cogent reasons of Mr. Guthrie, late President of the 
College :— 

“ Where money is concerned, nothing can be done without being 
referred to two councils in order to prevent any irregularity or i 
justice. Now, when a gentleman comes to us and says, ‘I want a 
disfranchisement, and I must have it immediately,’ the answer 1s, 
‘The regular quarterly meeting of the Council for doing business will 
not take place for two months,’ or some time, as the case may be, 
‘and you must wait until the time expires.’ But if he says, ‘ Itis 
very inconvenient to me to wait, and I wish you to call a special 
Council for the purpose,’ that special Council, as the members receive 
a guinea each for their attendance, provided they are present, costs 
the College twenty-one guineas . . . . It appears to be the custom 
this country that all business is paid for, and therefore I think the 
College has acted not improperly nor unjustly towards its members 
in making them pay a fee to be disfranchised.”’ 

In 1753, Dr. Wathen paid forty guineas for a disfranchise- 
ment ; since that time the fee has been reduced—first, to twenty 
guineas (the amount which Dr. Arnott paid in 1818), and sub- 
sequently to ten guineas (the amount paid by Sir Charles Clarke). 

“The Council,” says Mr. Guthrie, “desirous of being as liberal as 
possible, have lately” [%.e., finder the stimulus of the Parliamentay 
Committee of 1834] “taken into consideration the propriety of doing 
away even with that charge. . . . But they have not agreed to it, m 
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consequence of a circumstance I will now state. It is very inconve- 
nient to have dead people enrolled in the list of the members for many 
years after their decease, and therefore in printing the list, when we 
have not heard of a gentleman for seven years, his name is omitted. 
Not hearing of a particular gentleman for seven years, his name was 
omitted, though, as afterwards appeared, he was alive and residing 
abroad. While abroad, he declared himself to be a member of our 
College. Some curious people took the trouble to send for a list of our 
members, in which, as his name was not found, they declared that he 
was not a member—very much, as he says, to his detriment. When he 
came to England, he thought it would suit him better to become a 
member of the College of Physicians. They insisted that he should 
bring a certificate of disfranchisement from us, and he applied to me 
for that certificate. I said that our College would give it, having no 
doubt, at the time, about his paying the usual fee. He said, however, 
that he would not pay the fee, because he was not on the list of the 
College. I replied, ‘ Very well; all you have to do is to go to the 
College of Physicians, and tell them that you are not on the list of 
the College—that you are not there enrolled as a surgeon.’ ‘ Aye,’ he 
replied, ‘ but they say I am; and they will have my disfranchisement, 
and I will not pay the money.’ So I said,‘ Well, what is to be done ?” 
He said, ‘You must disfranchise me.’ I said I could do nothing of 
the kind, but I would replace him. He said, ‘No; I am as good as 
dead.’ I said, ‘ Well, you shall be either dead or alive, whichever you 
please.’ But he determined he would be neither ; he would be nothing 
but disfranchised. Here the matter stands at present. We agreed that 
we would disfranchise him, taking the fee first, and afterwards return- 
ing him the money, because we thought it was a hardship upon him 
that he should have suffered the inconvenience alluded to. But the 
Doctor is a little pugnacious, and he will not pay the money first, and 
have it returned to him.”’ 


It appears that the Edinburgh College of Physicians could 
maintain its dignity without compelling its members to renounce 
their membership of other professional bodies; that though a 
statute of the Dublin College of Physicians declares that “no 
Member or Licentiate of any Company of Apothecaries shall be 
admissible to the licence of the College,” Irish physicians 
petitioned Parliament for permission to participate in the 
establishment of the Dublin Apothecaries’ Hall; that holders of 
the Paris degree of Doctor of Medicine (we believe the best 
medical testimonial in Europe) do not feel degraded by being 
surgeons as well as physicians; and that a large majority of 
English practitioners think, with Dr. Arnott, that “there can be 
No reason, in the nature of the physician's profession,” for the 
lisfranchisement on which the College of Physicians insisted. 

€ suggests that “‘there may be some corporate reasons, arising 

om conflicting interests between the corporations.” Sir Henry 
Halford, President of the College in 1884, stated to the 
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Parliamentary Committee the reason for the exclusiveness : “ We 
wish,” said he, “ to keep the practice as respectable as possible, 
and as distinct;” to which his examiner replied, interrogatively : 
“At all events, to keep it distinct ?” 

The Edinburgh College of Surgeon-Apothecaries are so far 
from appreciating the necessity of disfranchisement as a means of 
exalting the dignity of the physician, that, according to the laws 
of that corporation, a Fellow cannot be separated from it unless he 
commits some act which renders him liable to expulsion. 
Moreover, a part of the admission fee of every Fellow goes toa 
widows’ fund, from which his widow, if she should survive him, 
would derive an income. But the London College of Physicians 
had no respect for such provident arrangements. Dr. Alexander 
Tweedie, physician to the London Fever Hospital, who paid 
nearly 3001. to the Edinburgh College of Surgeons on his 
admission to the fellowship, subsequently applied for the licence 
of the London College of Physicians; he was told that he was 
not admissible even for examination until disfranchised by the 
Edinburgh College of Surgeons, and that, notwithstanding the 
peculiar difficulties of his case (the chief one being the loss of 
his interest in the widows’ fund), an exception could not be made 
in his favour. To get over the difficulty, the Edinburgh College 
of Surgeons were kind enough to tell a “ white lie,” by giving 
him a “nominal disfranchisement,’ while his name continued 
enrolled among those of the College Fellows, and he continued 
his annual contribution to the widows’ fund. Having forced the 
Doctor and his Edinburgh confreres through this process of 
immoral jugglery, they admitted him as a licentiate in 1822. 

The public insists on employing men who are at once surgeons 
and physicians—hence the great body of what are called general 
practitioners. During the ten years ending 1856, the London 
Society of Apothecaries granted 2823 licences to practise ; the 
Irish Society, 214. All or very nearly all these licentiates are 
also members of a College of Surgeons; while the diploma of the 
Edinburgh College of Surgeons, and of the Glasgow Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons, is a testimonial of competency to 
practise both as a surgeon and apothecary. These two bodies 
have granted 1039 and 324 diplomas respectively during the 
last ten years. Thus it appears, that of the medical men educated 
within this period, 4500 are surgeon-apothecaries. All the 
universities of the United Kingdom examine their medical 
graduates in surgery, and all except one prescribe the study of 
surgery as an indispensable part of their curricula. Testimony 
to the practical inseparableness of surgery and medicine was 
given to the Parliamentary Committee of 1834 by nearly all the 
distinguished physicians and surgeons who were then examine, 
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while no valid argument was adduced to the contrary. Sir Henry 
Halford reluctantly admitted that “a certain degree of knowledge 
of surgery,” and an acquaintance “ with the composition of drugs,” 
is “necessary” for a physician; Dr. Seymour thought that, 
“excepting the manual skill of the surgeon, all the principles of 
the various branches of medical science ought to be known in 
common by both” surgeon and physician; Dr. Billing said, “I 
do not think any man can be a great physician who has not 
studied surgery ;” Sir David Barry, M.D., stated that in the 
course of his experience in the public service, he had “ never 
noticed any situation in which the physician might not be some- 
times obliged to practise as a surgeon, and the surgeon as 
physician ;” Dr. Copland conceived “that the separation of the 
profession into surgeons, physicians, and apothecaries is injurious, 
and that the physician and the surgeon should be both educated 
alike, as on the Continent ;” Dr. Farre said, “I should not have 
been qualified for the office of a consulting physician, if I had 
followed the rules of the College. . . . I consider that the 
surgeon ought to be a physician, and the physician a surgeon ; 
but that it is still more necessary fot the physician to be a 
surgeon, than it is for the surgeon to be a physician.” Considering 
this important evidence, our readers will not be slow to conclude 
that the resolution of the College, which compelled every candidate 
for its licence to lay aside whatever evidence he might possess of 
surgical competency or distinction, directly discouraged surgical 
study, and in so far as it did so, impaired the efficiency of the 
very men upon whom the public is wont to rely as the most 
highly educated and trustworthy of the profession. Only those 
candidates who had a rare sense of duty, and unusual moral 
courage, would go through the laborious course of study which an 
adequate knowledge of surgery involves, seeing that of surgical 
attainments, however extensive, no testimonial was permitted, 
vhile those attainments themselves were systematically ignored. 
We rejoice to learn that the College of Physicians profited by 
the weighty opinions just quoted so far as to consent, after the 
publication of the Report of the Parliamentary Committee, to 
tecelve candidates for examination without demanding proof that 
they are not members of a College of Surgeons, or of a Society 
of Apothecaries. But the greatest evil of all, both to the 
Wofession and to the public, is persistently maintained: though 
alicentiate of the College may now be a member of the Society 
of Apothecaries, he is still prohibited from dispensing the 
medicines he may prescribe. The importance of pharmacy as a 
branch of medical education, needs no proof. The examination in 
this department, conducted by the Society of Apothecaries, 
‘xcels all others in thoroughness; it seems, therefore, that the 
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diploma of this Society ought to be welcomed by the College of 
Physicians as evidence that the candidates for its licence are 
well grounded in the knowledge of medicines and their effects. 
Many members of the Society of Apothecaries would doubt- 
less be glad to become licentiates of the College, and would 
cheerfully labour for the higher classical, and perhaps pro- 
fessional, education which it demands, provided they were not 
called upon to give up the privilege of dispensing medicines 
to their patients which the Society’s diploma confers—the public 
in this instance, as in that of the surgeons, being signally 
benefited by the arrangement. No valid reasons can be alleged 
why physicians should not have the power of dispensing medi- 
cines. So long as patients persist in wishing to be supplied with 
medicines by their medical advisers, they will be so supplied ; and 
he who is willing to supply them will be the real physician, by 
whatever name he may be designated. 

The most accomplished physicians, so far as education is con- 
cerned, would only be too glad to commence practice by yielding 
to the common custom of supplying the medicines prescribed; 
while, on the other hand, they would slowly effect a beneficial 
change, by pointing out and evincing their inclination for the 
more rational system of being paid for advice instead of medi- 
cines. Now, between the guinea fee of the physician and the 
mere charges for medicine of the general practitioner, no inter 
mediate rates of remuneration are recognised ; whereas patients 
are willing to give guinea fees only to already celebrated phy- 
sicians. Consequently, young physicians, however highly educated 
and skilful, have no chance beside the man who, by simply 
charging for his medicine, can virtually reduce his fees to what- 
ever minimum he pleases; and thus, in the words of Dr. Arnott, 
“ well-educated physicians, owing to the difficulties there are in 
the way of practising with the denomination of physician, under 
the bye-laws of the College, have joined the inferior bodies, and 
the prospect is that before long the body called physicians will 
wear out.” This statement was made in 1834; how far it has 
been justified may be proved by the fact that, out of the 11,969 
qualifications to practise granted in the United Kingdom during 
the last ten years, only 181 have been granted by the London 
College of Physicians. There are other reasons why the method 
and rate of remuneration to be adopted should be left entirely to 
the discretion of the physician himself. In small villages, where 
there is no one competent either to read a prescription or 0 
make it up when read, it is absolutely essential that the functions 
of both physician and apothecary be discharged by one and the 
same person. Moreover, a benevolent physician would often be 
disposed to prescribe for the poor gratis, if only he could charge 
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the cost of the drugs supplied ; while to those but one step higher 
in the social scale he would gladly give advice, charging but a 
slight profit on the medicines supplied. It is also important that 
an intelligent physician, aw courant with the numerous dis- 
coveries of his time, should be able to avail himself of newly- 
approved medicines which chemistry is incessantly bringing for- 
ward, but which no provincial druggist, unless in the largest 
towns, is likely to keep on sale. Such medicines the physician 
can rarely use in country practice unless he have a dispensary of 
his own. 

From the 10th of Henry VIII. to 1815, the College of Phy- 
sicians of London held undisputed sway over the medical practice 
of England—Oxford and Cambridge granting so few medical de- 
grees as virtually not to interfere with its authority. Had it ever 
seriously considered the peculiar needs of the country, it would 
have allowed its extra licentiates to meet the exigencies of the 
people by practising both as surgeons and apothecaries as well as 
physicians, and indeed would have taken care that such licentiates 
were really competent in each of these three departments ; but, 
intent on keeping the practice of. the enlightened physician 
“respectable and distinct,” rather than on extending its benefits 
to every district of England, it has persevered in its resolution that 
none of its licentiates shall, under any circumstances, dispense 
the medicines prescribed, and in the conventional agreement that 
it does not become respectable physicians to take less than a 
guinea fee. Such a resolution being a practical prohibition of 
physicians from practising in the provinces except in the large 
towns, the country, while nominally and indeed legally under the 
guardianship of the College, was left really destitute of efficient 
medical aid. When the necessity of securing something like 
medical education to the great body of English practitioners was 
pressed upon Government, the offer was made to the College of 
Physicians of becoming the authoritative administrators of an 
Act of Parliament similar to that which subsequently con- 
ferred on the Apothecaries Company its present powers. But 
tempted again by its evil genii, Respectability and Distinction, it 
refused that offer, and thus the last and greatest opportunity of 
re-establishing its power and influence on the broad foundation 
of common sense and public need was lost. Dr Seymour was 
asked—“ Do you think it would have become the College of 
Physicians, standing as it does at the head of the medical pro- 
fession, to have itself taken up the question of licensing the apo- 
thecaries throughout England and Wales, and examining into 
their possessing the due qualification to practise?” ‘I think,” 
said Dr. Seymour, “it would have been well; but this great dif- 
Jiculty existed, that if the apothecary was examined by the College 
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of Physicians, and had precisely the same examination as a phy- 
sician, it would have raised the question, in what was the dif- 
ference ; and if he had an inferior examination to a physician, it 
was making a difference which was very invidious on the part of 
that body.” The College not only failed to supply the country 
with a body of well-educated physicians who might if needful 
dispense their own medicines, but it used its power to prevent 
others from doing so; hence the incredible and disastrous igno- 
rance which characterized the great body of provincial practi- 
tioners prior to 1815. We have described the preventive effort 
made by the College in 1806, when the wants of the people were 
being partially supplied from other sources; we shall now see 
how effectually an association for medical reform, organized in 
London by Dr. Harrison, in 1805, at the instigation of the 
Benevolent Medical Society of Lincoln, was opposed by the cor- 
porations, Dr. Stone, a Fellow of the College of Physicians, 
moving— That no resolution ought to be made, or measure 
taken, which could in any degree interfere with the powers or 
privileges possessed by the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
of London.” 

The following is the story of Dr. Harrison’s effort, condensed 
from his evidence given to the Committee of 1834 :— 

“Tt was,” said he, “in the autumn of 1804, at a meeting of the 
Benevolent Medical Society of Lincolnshire, held at Horncastle, that 
I was requested to institute an inquiry into the state of the medical 
practice in that county. At their request, and by the advice of Sir 
Joseph Banks, I visited London to solicit the metropolitan faculty, 
and especially the medical corporations, to lend their assistance and 
take the lead in the business. . . . In the autumn of 1805, meetings 
on the state of medical practice were held in London, at the house of 
Sir Joseph Banks, which were attended by the master and examiners 
of the College of Surgeons, some censors of the College of Physicians, 
and several very eminent physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries. The 
unanimous-<pinion on these occasions was, that a substantial reform 
was necessary, and that to be complete it must pervade all the depart- 
ments in physic, and be extended through the empire. A suspicion 
at length arose that the Association was actuated by designs wnfavour- 
able to the medical corporations. 

“ When I first came up, Sir Walter Farquhar joined us, and took a 
very active part. We waited on Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt, after he had 
heard the plan, said, ‘ J have had so many communications on this sub- 
ject, that Iam quite convinced that something is wanting; and I will 
carry it into effect.’ The battle of Austerlitz took place, and he died. 
Then Sir Joseph Banks and I waited on Lord Henry Petty. He 
behaved very liberally, gave us the freedom of postage, and was 
obliging enough voluntarily to correspond with me in Lincolnshire on 
the subject. . . . After he retired, Mr. Perceval came into office; and 
Sir Joseph Banks and the then county member for Lincolnshire 
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waited upon him with me. He was of the same opinion with the 
preceding Chancellors of the Exchequer. He continued the freedom 
of postage. We went on very well till Mr. Perceval died. I found 
then that the thing went on in such a distracted way, owing to the 
ey of the corporate bodies, that I would no longer meddle 
with it.’ 


When the surgeon-apothecaries of England and Wales (who, 
by judicial decisions already mentioned, had at length vindicated 
their freedom from the jurisdiction of the College) associated in 
1812 to effect an improvement of the profession, and framed a 
Bill which was the precursor and origin of the Apothecaries Act 
of 1815, the opposition to that reform was confined entirely to 
the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. Dr. George Mann 
Burrows, who was chairman of the Association, and who conducted 
all the correspondence—he seems to have been the soul of the 
movement—states that, up to the passing of the Act just men- 
tioned, persons were practising as surgeons, as apothecaries, and 
as midwives, and were dispensing medicines and compounding 
prescriptions in England and Wales, many of whom had never 
received any education to fit them to exercise those functions, 
and many of whom had had no medical education at all. Such 
was the result of the exclusive jurisdiction delegated to the 
College of Physicians. And yet, in the face of these facts, the 
College, having so signally failed in its own duty, met the long- 
needed reforms with its powerful opposition! The chemists 
and druggists having been omitted from the Bill which was intro- 
duced into Parliament, their opposition ceased; “no general 
practitioners petitioned against it, except two, on the very day of 
its passing the Lords ;” the old Society of Apothecaries remained 
“to a certain degree neutral,” professing “to act according to 
the instructions they might receive from the College of Phy- 
sicians ;” and thus “the opposition was confined entirely to the 
College of Physicians and the College of Surgeons.”* Sir 
Henry Halford, M.D., then President of the College of Physicians, 
was examined on the subject by the Parliamentary Committee :— 


“Did the College of Physicians oppose in the first instance the 
Apothecaries’ Bill? It was a matter of serious deliberation ; but their 
Council advised them not to oppose it, and they aequieseed in that 
advice.—They began by petitionmg Parliament against it? Yes; 1 
was one of those that was sorry that the power was ever given out of 
the hands of the physicians to license practitioners of that description ; 





. * “ We (the College of Surgeons) did oppose them in the first instance ; and 
it was only in consequence of receiving a letter from them, saying that they 
would not interfere in any way with surgery, that we did agree not to oppose 
their Bill."— President Guthrie's Evidence. 
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but since they have had it, I must do the apothecaries the justice to 
say that they have executed that act extremely well, and that the 
character of that branch of the profession has been amazingly raised 
since they have had that authority. I only do them justice when I 
state that, though I was very much against it in the first instance.” 


Charters granting exclusive privileges, from which so many 
evils are seen to flow, were partly necessitated by that law of 
England which has for centuries violated the right of individuals 
to associate action. That law, by prohibiting partnership with 
limited liability, compelled all desirous of co-operating, with 
safety to themselves, in some common purpose, to ask Parliament 
to suspend its action in their particular case. Consequently, 
however unselfish or benevolent may be the objects of a society, 
it could not prudently establish itself without first obtaining 
from Government a charter of incorporation. This necessity, 
which beset every incipient society, gave to those already esta- 
blished an immense vantage ground of opposition to their rising 
rivals, which, therefore, were often destroyed at the hour of birth. 
Great original vigour and influence were essential to withstand 
the force brought to bear on Parliament and Ministers by power- 
ful corporations for the defeat of any enterprise likely to endanger 
in the least degree their vested interests. . 

Fortunately for medical science in England, the College of 
Physicians failed in its attempt to stifle the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society when it sought the recognition of a Royal charter. 
The facts, however, connected with this transaction form an 
impressive illustration of the truth just stated. During the 
first two hundred and fifty years of the College’s existence, it 
never published an essay or paper for the promotion of medical 
science. The first Medical Transactions published in Great Britain, 
appeared in Edinburgh in 1730-1. During the ten or fifteen 
subsequent years, six volumes appeared. Then followed the 
“ Physical and Literary Essays,” between 1754 and 1770, in 
which Dr. Black's first experiments on lime, magnesia, and car- 
bonic acid were published. It was only simultaneously with the 
latter, between 1758 and 1784, that Medical Transactions, under 
the title of “ Medical Observations and Inquiries,” extending to 
six volumes, were first published in London. These, however, 
were not issued by the College of Physicians, and only one 
Fellow of the College, Dr. Brocklesby, contributed a paper to the 
series. It so happened, that about this time the College was 
roused from its slumbers, whether by a spontaneous impulse or 
by jealousy of the contributors to the ‘“ Medical Observations 
and Inquiries,” and fear of losing its ancient supremacy, we 
hesitate to assert, but leave the reader, by a comparison of the 
dates here supplied, to form his own conclusions. Certain it is, 
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however, that about the year 1768 the College passed a bye-law 
to the effect, that any tract or treatise on medica] subjects, written 
by any fellow, candidate, or licentiate of the College, may be read 
at certain meetings of the College, and, if approved, will be 
printed at the expense of the College. From 1768 to 1772, two 
volumes of “College Transactions” accordingly appeared; a 
third appeared thirteen years afterwards ; during the next twenty- 
seven years, up to the date of the College petition against the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society, “not a single volume was published 
by the College, though this was a period of unexampled activity 
in science, during which eighteen volumes of professional tracts 
issued from the press in this country from other bodies, besides 
thirty-eight volumes of journals conducted by one or more indi- 
viduals.” 

The rise of the Medico-Chirurgical Society stimulated the 
College to make another effort, and altogether, from the time it 
began to publish until 1834, it issued six volumes in sixty-five 
years. The reasons for the establishment of the Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Society, are given to the Parliamentary Committee by 
Dr. John Yelloly, who was first joint-treasurer with Sir Astley 
Cooper, and afterwards many years secretary of the society. He 
tells us thit its promoters had three objects: “one was that of 
communicating together, personally, on topics connected with 
medicine ; another, the formation of a library, which should be 
accessible to all its members; the third was the publjcation of 
papers read at its meetings in the form of Transactions.” The 
distinguished men who petitioned -for the charter were :—Sir 
Henry Halford, Bart, M.D., Dr. Saunders, Dr. Baillie, Fellows of 
the College of Physicians, Sir Walter Farquhar, Bart., M.D., 
Dr. Marcet, Dr. Yelloly, Licentiates of the same College, and 
Henry Olive, John Abernethy, and Astley Cooper, members of 
the College of Surgeons. Since its establishment the Society 
has published forty volumes of “ Transactions ;” it stimulates pro- 
fessional research and intercommunication to an unprecedented 
extent; and possesses a valuable library for the use of its 
members. 

The College of Physicians was of opinion that its interests or 
privileges might be impaired if the Society should obtain a 
charter ; and it alleged, as a special reason against the grant, that 
were it accorded the Society might so grow in “ favour with the 
public” as to set itself “on a level with the College and elect as 
members of its body and grant marks of distinction to persons 
who were not connected with the College nor qualified to be- 
come so.” 

“ Every step was taken which could be devised under the auspices 
of Sir Henry Halford and Dr. Baillie, by inserting, or offering to 
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insert, particular clauses [in the sought-for charter} to allay the 
apprehension of the College; but it was totally without effect: so 
that the application of the Society was first resisted [by the College, 
solely | before the Attorney and Solicitor-general, and afterwards before 
the Privy Council, when we had the assistance of Sir Samuel Romilly 
and Chief Commissioner Adam; and the determination of the Privy 
Council was that it was not necessary to the objects of the Society 
that the charter should be granted, and on that ground it was 
refused.” 


As distinguished Fellows and -Licentiates of the College were 
the chief promoters of the Society, the College passed the fol- 
lowing order :—‘ That it is the opinion of the College that no 
Fellow do interfere in promoting the charter solicited by any 
Medical or Chirurgical Society without having first obtained the 
leave of the President and Fellows of the College.” The legal 
opinion of Sir Samuel Shepherd was obtained as to the right of 
the College “to coerce or dictate to its members as to any matter 
not strictly corporate :” he considered that the College had no 
such right. It was, however, exercised, and so far effectually as 
to detach from the number of those who sought a charter for the 
Society two of its most distinguished supporters—Dr. Baillie 
and Sir Henry Halford. The following are extracts from their 
letters, addressed to Doctors Marcet and Yelloly :— 


“T have never seen, nor do I perceive at present, any solid objee- 
tion to the Medico-Chirurgical Society obtaining such a charter as 
they require. But as this was very disagreeable to the College, I 
have thought it right, for a long time past, not to mix any further m 
this business.” —M. Baillie. August 2, 1813. ‘ 


“T should have added that, on a full conviction that what the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society asked was compatible, not only with the 
rights and privileges of the College, but also with its paramount 
weight and dignity, I had presented the original petition to the Prince 
Regent; and that the Society had still my good wishes for its suc- 
cess, though the declared opposition of the College to its views must 
preclude, as it had done rigidly and conscientiously on my part, from 
the moment it had so declared itself, any further attempt to promote 
them.”’—Henry Halford. August 3, 1813. 


Worthy of mention in this connexion is a remarkable fact— 
whether due to the Lethean influence of intervening years, or to 
that faculty so often developed in the possessors of office of be- 
coming oblivious that they ever were cupidi rerum novarum, we 
know not. In 1834, Sir Henry Halford, then President of the 
College of Physicians, was asked by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, with reference to the Medico-Chirurgical Society, “ Were 
you a party to soliciting the charter ?’—“ I do not recollect that; 
I was President of the Medico-Chirurgical Society.” ‘“ Your 
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name appears to a petition in favour of the charter ?’—“I have 
forgotten it ; a most respectable Society it is.” ‘‘ Do you recol- 
lect the circumstances attending that opposition ?”—“ Not par- 
ticularly.” pre: 

The College of Physicians solicited the co-operative opposi- 
tion of the College of Surgeons to the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society; but in this instance all help was refused: not so, how- 
ever, when the University of London was about to be established 
—then the two Colleges went hand-in-hand to exert the true cor- * 
porate influence in all its benumbing force on the young life 
which was striving for Parliamentary recognition. Before the Uni- 
versity was founded, the governing body of University College, 
Gower-street, used all its influence to obtain Parliamentary 
authority to confer degrees in Arts and Medicine ; this effort was 
strenuously resisted. The College of Surgeons was especially 
active, and petitioned Parliament at great length to refuse com- 
pliance with the prayer of University College. The petition is 
printed, in extenso, in the Report of 1834, and is animated 
throughout by fear and jealousy of a growing rival, whose character 
it asperses and tries to render contemptible. One of our most 
eminent surgeons insisted, in 1826, on the great advantages of small 
hospitals for the purpose of professional study ; but, in 1834, having 
become a member of the Council of the College of Surgeons, he 
laboured, we are told,* to prove the unsuitableness of University 
College to grant degrees in Medicine, by demonstrating that 
students could not be effectually educated in a hospital so small 
as that of Gower-street. “A petition against the (proposed) 
University issued from the portals of the College of Physicians ;"+ 
and a meeting of Fellows of the College of Physicians, and of 
Surgeons, was held at the house of Dr. Hue (Feb. 28, 1834), 
when a petition, to be heard by Counsel against the University 
before His Majesty's Privy Council, received ninety-eight signa- 
tures. The cost of the opposition authorized by this meeting 
was 440/. 15s. 6d., and the separate opposition of the College of 
Surgeons cost a like sum.{ So effectual was this conjoint oppo- 
sition of the two London Colleges, that, though they did not 
prevent the establishment of the University, they succeeded for a 
long period in deterring men of high professional position from 
becoming members of its Senate or of its Examining Board. 
Among the courageous liberals who withstood this antagonistic 
influence, Dr. Billing is especially deserving of “ honourable 
mention.” 





* “Tancet,” vol. xxvi. p. 329. 
Ibid, p. 327. 
Tid. 
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No impartial spectator of the course of human progress would 
be so unphilosophical as to object to or deplore the action of the 
Conservative element: it is the fiery trial by which the truth and 
strength of new ideas and rising institutions are determined—the 
centripetal force by which all intellectual, moral, and social move- 
ments are controlled and harmonized. We simply claim that this 
element shall be fully trusted and left alone to do its work. It 
needs no extraneous help. Vested interests, by their very nature, 
are ever opposed to the spirit of Reform, which can only subju- 
gate them, after a long siege, by the artillery of argument and the 
strength of right. But only in proportion as they are arti- 
ficially fortified by the State is their resistance injuriously pro- 
longed, only then can they so completely deaden enterprise and 
stifle competition as to destroy the very life they were appointed 
to foster—replacing it by stagnation. 

In imagination we hear a chorus of voices, both professional 
and public, exclaiming, “‘ We freely admit that both the profes- 
sion and the public have suffered from the exclusive powers 
which the State has from time to time delegated to the numerous 
medical corporations of the United Kingdom; but surely the 
Government ought to protect the profession from the rivalry of 
unqualified practitioners and quacks, and ought to prevent them 
from imposing on the people who cannot discriminate between 
the competent and the incompetent?” Both reason and expe- 
rience compel us to say—No. The Government not only ought 
not, but cannot devise any measure which would afford the 
sought-for protection. And if it could, such protection would 
be incompatible with the civil rights of Englishmen, and 
would prolong that condition of dependence and helplessness of 
the public for which the State is in a great degree responsible, as 
a consequence of its attempts to become the guardian of the 
national health by means of the Colleges which it has commis- 
sioned to act in its name and by its authority. Only by suffer- 
ing the penalties of employing fools or rogues as_ their 
physicians will the people be roused to acquire a knowledge of 
the simplest elements of physiology and of the laws of health, 
which would at once enable them to prevent a large amount of 
disease, and so far to understand what are the essential qualifi- 

-eations of trustworthy professors of the healing art as to be able 
to select those only who possess them. 

The futility of erecting a legal standard of professional 
qualifications and of prosecuting, by authority of Parliament, 
practitioners not qualified according to that standard, is proved 
by the history of the London College of Physicians, the annals 
of which teem with records of the vigorous, but fruitless, use 
of its ample legal power. The result is sufficiently obvious 
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in the description already given of the profession, and of pro- 
vincial practitioners, especially prior to 1815. And while all 
the efforts of the College to prevent ignorant persons from prac- 
tising, and to shield the public from their destructive nostrums, 
notoriously failed, it used its authority to restrain surgeons, 
apothecaries, and Scotch physicians, from competing with its 
own fellows and licentiates. We shall, perhaps, be met with 
the assertion, that such proceedings were instituted in the good 
old times, when the spirit of monopoly and exclusiveness was 
universally dominant, and that a body of enlightened men, en- 
trusted by Parliament with discretionary powers of repressing 
the practice of unqualified persons, would not now be likely to 
abuse the trust. Unfortunately, this hopeful theory is confuted 
by facts too recent to be disposed of by the most ardent believers 
in the genius of progress. The reform movement, which issued 
in the Apothecaries Act of 1815, arose out of a genuine desire to 
elevate the profession, and to guard the public from ignorant 
practitioners. The design of the Act is to be. gathered from its 
preamble, which contains the following words :— 

“ And whereas much inconvenience has arisen from great numbers of 
persons, in many parts of England and Wales, exercising the functions 
of an apothecary who are wholly ignorant, and utterly incompetent to 
the exercise of such functions, whereby the health and lives of the 
community are greatly endangered ; and it has become necessary that 
provision should be made for remedying such evils.” 


Power was accordingly given to the Apothecaries Company, as 
the appointed administrators of the Act, to restrain any one from 
practising as an apothecary unless he should possess the Com- 
pany’s diploma. By the words of the preamble just quoted it is 
manifest that Parliament intended this power to be regarded as 
discretionary, and to be used to restrain the “ wholly ignorant” 
and “utterly incompetent ;” and that it never contemplated the 
prosecution of graduates of medicine of Scotch Universities, or 
members of the Edinburgh College of Surgeons, who are all 
examined in pharmacy by that College. These men cannot be 
placed in the category of the “ wholly ignorant,” or the “ utterly 
incompetent ;” and therefore, by no just interpretation of the 
avowed purpose of the Act, are they liable to wholesale prose- 
cution; yet these are the very men against whom the Company 
has mainly and most persistently directed its attacks. ; 

The following is a letter addressed to the Committee of 1834 : 

“TI studied the medical profession in Edinburgh, and during the 
seven years I was at'the University I attended the following classes :— 
Practical Medicine (Professor Gregory) ; Institutes of Medicine (Pro- 
fessor Duncan); Anatomy, Surgery, and Dissection (Professor Barclay) ; 
Surgery and Pathology (Professor Munro); Chemistry (Professor 
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Fife); Materia Medica, Dietetics, and Pharmacy (Professor A. 
Duncan) ; Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children (Pro- 
fessor Thatcher, to whom I was assistant) ; Surgery (Professor Allen) ; 
Royal Infirmary, where I was a dresser and assistant (Mr. Macdonald) ; 
Clinical Lectures at the Royal Infirmary (Professor Russell). I was 
matriculated four years in the University of Edinburgh. I returned 
to England in 1824, and have been practising here ever since I was 
induced to take up my residence at a town (which the writer 
mentions). The second year, I was unanimously elected medical 
attendant for the poor to the parish, and surgeon to the Yeomanry 
Cavalry. About a year ago, information to the Apothecaries Society 
was given of my practising; and I received a notice through their 
solicitor, Mr. Bacot, that proceedings were to be instituted against 
me immediately for practising as an apothecary without a licence. 
Considering that I had a right to dispense medicines to my own 
patients, I defended the action for recovery of penalty of 20/., which 
defence cost me 4007. After this action, to enable me to dispense 
with impunity, I took a partner, who was a licentiate of the Society, 
and also a fellow (? member) of the London College of Surgeons; 
and I have now received another notice, that another information has 
been laid against me, and that proceedings are again to be commenced 
forthwith.” 


Parliament took one wrong step, and was therefore compelled 


to take another: it gave to the Apothecaries Company the power 
of constraining general practitioners to obtain its diploma. They 
very naturally feel that if they are to be thus constrained into 
membership of this Company, and to pay 61. or 101. for admission, 
they have a claim to exclusive privileges by way of compensation ; 
and hence, when they find themselves troubled by the rivalry of 
Scotch graduates or licentiates, or by members of the London 
College of Surgeons, who are not members of the Company, they 
call upon the Company for protection, and demand as a right that 
these rivals shall be restrained from practising by the iraposition 
of fines recoverable by the costly proceedings describe: in the 
foregoing letter. Unless Parliament had given the Company the 
power of prosecuting all practitioners who supply their own 
medicines, however well educated and competent they may be, 
that part of the Act which makes examination of any class com- 
pulsory, would have proved a dead letter. 

There is no clause in the Act obliging its administrators to 
prosecute practitioners not licensed by the Company, and hence 
the late Mr. Edmund Bacot, clerk and solicitor to the Society, 
was not legally authorized when writing to offenders to use such 
language as the following, which is extracted from one of his 
letters :—‘ You are not infringing on the rights of the Society of 
Apothecaries, but are acting contrary to the provisions of an 
Act of Parliament, passed for regulating the practice of apothe- 
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caries in England and Wales, of which Act the Society, on any 
complaint, is bound and compellable to enforce the observance.” 
But it was absolutely necessary to assume the obligation to pro- 
secute in all cases, or the legal authority of the Society would 
at once have been destroyed, and the assumption itself was a 
convenient shield, held up by the Society against the reproaches 
of its victims. It is owing to the necessity of affirming the 
obligation here pointed out, that the Society's licentiates have 
been able to command the use of the legal power entrusted to it, 
to extirpate their successful rivals, These licentiates are so 
many spies placed in every town and village of the country on 
behalf of the Society, and by their reports alone is it stimulated 
to prosecute offenders. These detectives, having a keen regard 
to their own interests, point out, of course, as the fittest objects 
of prosecution, those men whose competition they most dread, 
and whose real, though not legal qualifications, are likely to be 
quite equal, and probably superior to their own. The Society is 
besieged with claims, preferred as legal, that it will prosecute 
these men; constrained to comply with them, it exhausts its 
pecuniary resources in legal proceedings against the class which 
is not injuring, and is presumed to be benefiting the community, 
and thus “the wholly ignorant” and “the utterly incompetent” 
are left, perforce, to practise with impunity. 

The Company has long been painfully conscious of the odious 
duties which the Act devolves upon it, and of the awkward dilemma 
in which it is placed if it should refuse to prosecute illegal prac- 
titioners at the call of its licentiates ; even as early as 1834 its 
representatives confessed to the Parliamentary Committee the 
uselessness of these prosecutions, and expressed a wish for 
the repeal of “ clause 20, which relates to the enforcing of penal- 
ties, and which,” in the words of the Master of the Company, 
“is by far the most important, as far as we are concerned, and is 
one that we should be very glad to get rid of. It is very burden- 
some to us as a body—subjects us to a great deal of obloquy and 
a prodigious expense.’* 


“They (the Company) are extremely annoyed when information is 
given against a party, and that party has not undergone his exami- 
nation and obtained his licence. They are subject to be exceedingly 
reproached by the parties giving this information, if they do not pro- 
secute. They have been so, in a late instance, for having delayed a 
prosecution; but they did so because it was a second, and it was 
rather unkind and unfair to press the party at the end of two or three 
months.”’+ 





* Evidence of John Nussey, Esq. 4 
+ Evidence of John Bacot, Esq., Chairman of the Court of Examiners. 
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Although the Company receives 10/. for every diploma granted 
to London practitioners, and 61. for every one granted to pro- 
vincial practitioners, Mr. Field, the treasurer, believed there 
never would be a surplus accruing to the Company from its ad- 
ministration of the Act, “the expense of prosecutions,” said 
he, “is now so great. A prosecution has taken place this spring 
(1834), in the county of Cornwall, which has cost us 4001. ; and 
therefore very few of those prosecutions can be carried on in a 
year. We shall have the whole to pay in this case, for, though 
the man is convicted, he has gone off to America.” 

Another witness, Dr. Burrows, while still of opinion that if 
the Government would spend “many thousands a year” in pro- 
secuting the offenders, they might be put down, admits that the 
efforts of the Society, which exhaust its resources, have utterly 
failed of their purpose, and concludes by saying—“‘ The parties 
place themselves in the situation that they ought to be prose- 
cuted: how it is to be accomplished I cannot suggest.” 

Mr. Bacot stated, that as regards the interests of the public, 
he thought it very inexpedient to entrust such powers of prose- 
cution to the Apothecaries Company, adding, that they certainly 
had not had the effect of putting down the practice of unquali- 
fied men. Mr. Ridout, another of the examiners, said, “ the 
20th clause, relative to prosecution, devolves upon the Society so 
obnoxious a duty that it ought to be entrusted to other hands.” 

The most faithful supporter of the system of putting down 
ignorant practitioners by Act of Parliament, must admit that 
that system has now been fairly tried. The administrators of 
the Apothecaries Act were able men, who evidently endeavoured 
to comply with its provisions as fully as possible ; that they have 
not used their powers of prosecution from any view to personal 
-advancement is manifest from their wish to be relieved of the 
responsibility of those powers ; their efforts were not exclusively 
for the behoof of a metropolitan corporation, but. for the protec- 
tion of a large professional body spread over the country, and 
for the guardianship of the public from the injuries of the igno- 
rant or the impositions of charlatans. The Society had the 
zealous co-operation of all its licentiates, and thus, Argus-eyed, 
it at once detected every offender in every part of the country; 
besides paying its legal adviser a fixed stipend, it stimulated his 
exertions by a special payment for each prosecution, and it spent, 
during the years from 1815 to 1834, 67711. 5s. 8d. in legal pro- 
ceedings. The result may be briefly summed up: an enormous 
amount of injustice has been perpetrated by the prosecution of 
a large number of well-educated and competent practitioners at 
the suggestion of their jealous rivals ; a few really ignorant and 
incompetent have been repressed in certain places, only to re- 
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appear, most probably, in others; the Society is out of pocket 
67711. 5s. 8d., and not only has the great body which the Act 
of Parliament was expressly intended to suppress, continued to 
practise in defiance of it, but in the thousands of druggists’ shops 
throughout these islands men who have had no professional 
education whatever give medical advice and dispense medicines 
to tens of thousands of Her Majesty's subjects. 


The limits of a review article compel us to pause at this poin 
of our history. We have now described the origin and mutual 
relations of the medical institutions of the United Kingdom; we 
have exhibited their international and intestine conflicts, the 
source of which we have traced to the local and exclusive rights 
which monarchs or Parliament have conferred upon them; and 
we have, we believe, substantiated our position that in exact 
proportion to the extent of exclusive powers entrusted to any 
corporation will be the diversion of the aims and energies 
of that body from public to private objects. From the his- 
tory of the London College of Physicians, conventionally 
at the head of the profession, as well as from that of the 
lesser or less dignified bodies, we have a flood of illustrations 
showing that the great efforts of all the medical corporations 
which possess exclusive rights, as distinguished from the uni- 
versities which do not, have ever been for their own corporate 
and exclusive aggrandizement, often avowedly so, and often 
under the mask of their charters, professedly conferred for the 
advantage of the Commonwealth. Thatthe frequent prosecutions 
by one body of the members of another were rarely if ever 
dictated by a higher motive than the defence and maintenance 
intact of the exclusive domains and privileges of the prosecutors, 
is proved by Henry VIII.’s speedy revocation of the power of 
prosecution which he had entrusted to the London surgeons ; by 
the refusal of successive Parliaments to confirm the delegation 
to the Dublin College of Physicians of the arbitrary powers con- 
ferred upon them by William and Mary; by the decision of the 
House of Lords in favour of the London apothecaries when they 
appealed in the case of Rose against their successful prosecution 
by the London College of Physicians; and by the successive 
judgments which have been given against the same College in 
its prosecution of London surgeons. We have quoted the 
evidence of many of the most distinguished men in the pro- 
fession proving that competent surgeons must be good phy- 
sicians, that competent physicians must be well acquainted with 
surgery, and that both physicians and surgeons ought to be well 
skilled in pharmacy, and we have shown that the corporate in- 
terests of the English and Irish medical bodies have kept these 
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several departments, originally separated by the proud spirit of 
caste and false notions of dignity, distinct, and have fenced them 


round with bye-laws which restrain the profession from that broad — 


catholic culture absolutely essential to the accomplished phy- 
sician, and of vital importance to the public. Until recently, 
the Royal College of Physicians compelled surgical or pharma- 
ceutical candidates for its licence to sever themselves from their 
respective corporations, while the framers of the Apothecaries 
Act were forced to buy off the formidable opposition of the Royal 
College of Surgeons by foregoing their praiseworthy intention of 
constraining their licentiates to give evidence of being competent 
surgeons and obstetricians. The State-constituted Colleges would 
have received with amazement or the complacent smile of irony 
a proposal to let their attitude towards the Apothecaries Act be 
determined by a regard only to the public weal. The opposition 
of the Royal College of Physicians to the establishment of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society was not even avowedly pro bono 
publico, but because, to use its own words, “if a charter were 
granted to the Society it might so grow in favour with the public 
as to set itself on a level with the College ;” while the conjoint 
opposition of the two Colleges to the formation of the University 
of London was from motives equally laudable. 

That the vigour of State-privileged corporations is mainly 
spent in conservative action, and that they neglect to fulfil the very 
duties for the performance of which they were established, is 
only more fully attested by the history of the London College 
of Physicians, because its legal powers and privileges have been 
more ample than those of any other medical body. How this 
College was bound to use its plenary authority to ensure that 
the provinces of England should be supplied with physicians 
worthy of the name, how utterly it neglected to do so, we have 
seen ; and it is confidently affirmed that the licentiates of this 
College, and the members of the College of Surgeons—both 
institutions being not only creations of royalty, but the recipients 
in a peculiar degree of governmental favour—were up to a recent 
date subject to an examination far less scrutinizing and effective 


than those of their less powerful and less favoured rivals of © 


Dublin and Edinburgh. 

The supervision of the druggists of London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, entrusted by Government to the College of Physicians in 
each capital, and in London also to the apothecaries, in order to 
prevent the sale of medicines “ defective, corrupted, or not meet 
to be administered for the health of man’s body,” is so conducted 
as to be utterly futile, and is in reality nothing but a ludicrous 
and contemptible sham. The censors of the London Oollege 
having seen as many as possible of their private patients before 
midday, meet on the east side of the City—say in the Minories; 
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they then enter the druggists’ shops as they reach them in their 
progress westward, ask the owners to show them a few specimens 
of their drugs, which they duly inspect, and then retire. Having 
reached the western boundary of the City—Temple-bar—their 
duties end; they then hasten over Waterloo-bridge, and take the 
railway to Richmond, where, at the Star and Garter, the labours 
of the day are closed by the dispatch of a sumptuous dinner. 
This laborious inspection, together with its collateral duties ful- 
filled at Richmond, is undertaken twice a year, the time occupied 
on each occasion in inspecting all the druggists’ shops of the 
City being at the utmost six hours! 

We presume that such of our readers as have followed us thus 
far will have concluded that at all events some change in the con- 
stitution of the medical bodies is called for. The great body of the 
profession believes it to be the duty of Parliament to take 
medicine and surgery under its especial care, in fact to make the 
administration of the affairs of the profession a department of State. 
They would have a State-medicine as well as a State-theology, 
and with equal reason. They who assert that if the State is both 
able and bound to provide for the spiritual welfare of its subjects, 
it is equally able and bound to provide for their physical welfare, 
are perfectly logical. Their fallacy lies in the assumption that 
the religious creed of a people should be ordained by Govern- 
ment, or that Parliament is qualified to discern or determine 
theological truth. But many even of those medico-political 
reformers, who in religion are nonconformists, inconsistently ask 
the State to assume the control of medicine. Itis marvellous that 
men who are alive to the innumerable evils which result from the 
petrifaction of the Thirty-nine Articles into an Act of Parliament, 
cannot arrive at the conclusion by a simple process of reasoning 
a priori, or by the argument from analogy, that to make the 
regulations and government of the profession of healing a 
department of State, is to violate the right of English freemen— 
whether doctors or patients, to encourage the public to 
depend on State-authorized testimonies of competency instead 
of scrutinizing the qualifications of its physicians, to establish a 
medical orthodoxy, and thus—striving after uniformity of doctrine 
and practice—to brand new ideas with the opprobrium of heresy 
and novel practice as reckless experiment, and therefore to retard 
the progress of medical science. 

The two plans of the rival pseudo-medical reformers are essen- 
tially the same; they differ only in the degree in which their 
orignators propose to subordinate the profession to the State. 
Lord Elcho, on the 12th ultimo, again brought in his Bill to 
form a Council exclusively of nominees of the Crown; and 
Mr. Headlam’s plan, slightly modified, has now been adopted by 
Mr. Cowper in the Bill which he introduced to the House of 
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Commons on the 23rd ult. He would give the corporations a 
lingering existence by making them the electors of seventeen out 
of twenty-three members of a Supreme Medical Council, the re- 
maining six to be appointed by Her Majesty. This Central 
Council is to control all examinations for licences or degrees; 
to determine what shall be the qualifications of candidates, and 
the conditions of admission to the profession, and therefore to 
supersede or disallow at its pleasure the independent action of all 
local institutions; to devise and keep a general register of all 
persons legally authorized to practise ; to fix and exact registra- 
tion fees, payable by admitted candidates; and, finally, to dis- 
register any person whom it may deem deserving of such punish- 
ment. As in April, 1856, we expressed at length our objec- 
tions to the constitution of any central council whatever as a 
governmental organ for exercising supreme jurisdiction over 
the profession of surgery and medicine, we are spared the 
necessity of justifying our objections, in extenso, now. The 
reform which we then prescribed we again commend: “ We 
would simply sever the connexion of all medical bodies with 
the State.” Whether this would prove an effectual remedy for the 
notable abuses which distinguish the internal government of 
several of the medical corporations, and would effect the changes 
imperatively called for in the present system of medical educa- 
tion it would be useless to assert, until we show, as we hope to do, 
what those abuses are, and how medical education is now con- 
ducted ; but at all events it would remove the ills which we have 
already described as afflicting the medical body, and which we 
have traced to undue legislative interference as their cause : the 
University graduates and College licentiates, whether of Eng- 
land, Ireland, or Scotland, would acquire the legal right to prac- 
tise in every part of the United Kingdom; there would no 
longer be the possibility of legal conflicts of physicians with 
surgeons or apothecaries, or of the latter between themselves ; 
the rise of institutions such as the Medico-Chirurgical Society 
and the London University would still meet with opposition from 
existing corporations no doubt, but that opposition would no 
longer prevail by virtue of strength derived from kings or 
parliaments ;,if existing colleges should signally neglect their 
duties, thus causing the country to be overrun with medical 
practitioners, some having had scarcely any professional educa- 
tion, and some none at all, they would no longer be able to use 
their State-delegated authority to stifle the efforts made by en- 
lightened and benevolent men to counteract the evils resulting 
from their neglect; and finally a zealous student of pharmacy 
would no longer be forced to renounce the practice of that branch 
as a condition of becoming a licentiate of a College of Physi- 
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cians, for were not the absurd exclusiveness of these colleges 
maintained by Government either it would swiftly vanish under 
the influence of common sense, or rival colleges, representing 
and constantly adapting themselves to the growing intelligence 
of the profession, would overshadow them, and their atrophied 
remains would only interest us as antiquarian curiosities. 

There is yet time, we hope, for the London College of Physicians 
to re-establish its supremacy, to win back its prestige, and to 
command again the respect of the profession. If, consulting its 
own dignity, it would declare its independence of Government ; 
if, instead of casting itself at the feet of successive Home Secre- 
taries, and beseeching Parliament for help, it would help itself; 
if, seeing that most persons still persist in receiving their medi- 
cines direct from their medical attendants, it would annul that 
foolish bye-law which excludes its licentiates from the great bulk 
of the practice of England, and virtually deprives the English 
people of the aid of its best-educated physicians; if, instead of 
restricting its examination of candidates for its diploma to sub- 
jects which conventionally come within the sphere of the phy- 
sician, it would assure itself, conformably to the letter and spirit 
of its charter, of their competency, not only as physicians, but as 
surgeons and accoucheurs ; if, instead of deferring to the effete 
notion that Parliament can confer real distinctions, it would at 
once assume and exercise the right of bestowing on its licentiates 
the title of Doctor of Medicine; and if, instead of charging 
561. 17s. for its diploma, it would charge 101. 10s., or even 51. 5s., 
the London College of Physicians would once more place itself 
really, as it still is nominally, at the head of the profession. The 
functions of the Society of Apothecaries, as testifiers of profes- 
sional skill, would then be superseded, while their onerous duties 
as prosecutors by authority of Parliament would cease. Even the 
London College of Surgeons would find itself no longer wanted 
as a separate institution, and probably the profession and the 
public would be edified by observing a spontaneous and mutual 
tendency in the two rival colleges to coalesce into one. “ Pure” 
surgeons and “ pure” physicians are mythical beings, never met 
with in real life: doubtless there will always be a certain 
division of labour in the medical profession as in all others, but 
this division in so far as desirable is the result of elective affi- 
nities which can neither be foreseen nor determined by Boards 
of Examiners, whose diploma therefore ought to be a testimonial 
of the qualifications of its holder as a general practitioner. 
Thus it appears that if the London College of Physicians were 
conscious of its duty and would do it, it would gradually put an 
end to the weary wrangling for “ Medical Reform,” it would 
confer a great boon on the public by bringing it into more 
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intimate contact with a higher class of physicians, socially and 
intellectually, than those now generally employed; it would 
simplify the ranks and degrees of the profession where there 
is now a complexity unintelligible to lay men, and, widening 
immensely its own sphere of influence and usefulness, it would 
strengthen, enlarge, and permanently re-establish itself. 
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Art. VIII.—OrGANIZATION OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Report of the Commissioners appointed to Inquire into the Regu- 
lations affecting the Sanitary Condition of the Army, the 
Organization of Military Hospitals, and the Treatment of 
the Sick and Wounded, dc. Presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by command of Her Majesty. 


ITHIN the last two years we have had four folio reports to 
inform us that a splendid army was unnecessarily cut off 
by thousands; within the last few months we have had a Report 
to show that there is not sufficient inducement for medical men 
of talent to enter the army; and now we have a voluminous 
Report to show that our barracks are unhealthy, the soldier's 
food monotonous, his occupation stultifying, and that, conse- 
quently, mortality prevails to a greater extent in the army than 
in civil life. 

When a soldier enlists to serve his country, he undertakes 
on certain conditions to give up his time, his liberty, and, if 
need be, his life. How nobly he redeems his part of the bar- 
gain is proclaimed in every page of our history. But, people 
of England! how have you fulfilled your part of the engage- 
ment? Have you not laid your heads together to see how 
cheap you could do it? You get clothing wholesale, and 
give to each man just as little as will cover him of a ma- 
terial which will not last him six months, instead of the pro- 
mised year; you build long rambling dwellings, as devoid of 
comfort as Hounslow Heath, and stick as many men into a room 
as you can; having agreed to feed them out of the shilling 
a-day, you buy mutton without end, and boil it in the same way, 
day after day. Suddenly you hear that these guardians of the 
public peace die more rapidly than the rest of the community ; 
and this is brought to your notice in the most startling way— 
viz., by fresh bounty and fresh suits of clothing being required. 
Then arise lamentations. “This mortality costs us money. We 
must remedy it.” ‘“ But how? That also will cost us money.” 
O admirable people! Most Christian nation! Pray reckon up 
which will be the cheapest, fresh men or a fresh system? Open 
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Faust, and study him carefully, and see how many £ s. d. you 
will get in exchange for acting against your conscience? Say 
it is everybody's fault but your own. Tell these soldiers that 
it rests with the Horse Guards, with the War Department, with 
anybody but yourselves. Who of you will cry, Mea culpa? 
Not one. Yet if anything would move a heartless money- 
seeking race, it would be this great Blue-book on the Sanitary 
Condition of the Army. It ought to command some attention. 
An ex-Secretary at War was the President; the first medical 
men in England were members; the heads of the army, and 
men learned in civil statistics were examined. And one and 
all tell the same tale—that on you rests a heavy responsibility, 
They explain how the Horse Guards and the War Department 
can do nothing. That it is a case of money. Money versus 
life; and that you alone, through your Representatives, can give 
this money. And remember there is no shirking the question. 
There is no use saying you didn’t know or didn’t understand. 
The whole subject has been discussed and dissected to satiety, 
and summed up in this fresh Report in the following lines, more 
eloquent than any poetry— ‘ 
LINES 

Representing the Relative Mortality of the Anmy and of the ENGuisu 

Matz Porvxation at corresponding Ages ; that of the latter is taken 
from English Life Table 1849-53. 
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We have not space at present to analyse the contents of the 
Report. We shall probably return to the subject in a future 
number; and without entering into any lengthened discussion as 
to the causes of the fearful rate of mortality indicated by these 
lines, we shall endeavour to trace, in a few words, those adminis- 
trative defects in the system of the British Army to which, as it 
appears to us, that mortality must to a considerable extent be 
ultimately attributed. 

In 1855, a Committee, consisting of a Lord of the Treasury, 
half-a-dozen army officers, a medical officer, and Sir Joseph 
Paxton, were appointed to examine into the state of our barracks, 
and recommend suchimprovement asthey might consider necessary. 
It is reported by the Commission that the barracks erected since 
then afford very superior accommodation to those previously 
built, yet it does not appear that any very important step has been 
taken towards supplying the deficiencies of the older buildings, 
and that some of the most serious evils still remain unremedied. 
But what was the meaning of appointing a Committee in 1855 
upon such a subject as the Barrack question? For years and 
years commanding officers of detachments, of districts, had 
reported the state of our barracks. It was well known that at 
Devonport were squares of huts, which had existed some thirty 
years longer than ever they were intended to do; that at Glasgow 
and Birmingham were rotten old buildings situated in the most 
unhealthy portion of the town; in London itself were the Portman- 
street Barracks, which had been pointed out for years as a disgrace 
to any civilized community. These were all matters notorious at the 
Horse Guards, and repeatedly brought to the notice of the Ordnance 
department; and were so far recognised by the latter, that in the 
“Orders and Regulations for the guidance of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers and Royal Sappers and Miners at Home and Abroad,” 
revised by order of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance 
to January Ist, 1851, it is ordered that the calculation of cubical 
space per man, in temperate climates, should be from 400 to 500 
cubic feet. Yet what is the maximum allowance in any of our 
barracks? In Hull Citadel it is 315; Scarborough Castle, 319; 
Barnley, 366 ; Sheffield, 331 ; Chatham, 350; Tilbury Fort, 381; 
Fort Monckton, Gosport, 351 ; St. Nicholas’s Island, Plymouth, 
363; Pendennis Castle, 321; Purfleet, 349; Infantry Barrack, 
Windsor, 332; Portman-street Barrack, London, 831; to which 
list may be added many more in Scotland and Ireland, bearing 
the same ratio. Even in barracks erected since 1847, we fre- 
quently find the space limited to less than the minimum of 400 
feet. Littlehampton Redoubt is 345 feet; Coal House Battery, 
Gravesend, 306; Stadden Point, Plymouth, 363; Fort le Marchant, 
in Guernsey, 308; Point Battery, Portsmouth, 380; North-East 
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Martello Towers, Pembroke, 280, &c. Yet are the paupers in the 
Scotch workhouses allowed 480 feet per bed, a minimum rigidly 
insisted upon. But these barrack returns are based upon the en- 
gineer estimate of the number of men they are calculated to hold, 
and not upon what they are frequently made to hold. When in- 
creases come on in the army, and recruits join in great numbers, 
it is difficult to estimate the quantity of cubic feet per man. Beds 
are laid down as thick as the room can hold, and then there arises 
in these dormitories a peculiar stench, which cannot be imagined 
by any one who has not experienced it. A stench which has 
nothing in common with the smell of a dormitory in a hospital, 
unless, perhaps, some of the heavy fever wards, but combined with 
garlic, and bad tobacco, and roasted herrings ; and so gratifying is 
this atmosphere to the nose of the soldier, that, as Sergeant Joshua 
Sotheron of the 85th Regiment tells us, not only in the winter 
months, but in the hottest nights of summer, every door is kept 
carefully closed, for fear any of it should escape. No wonder, 
as Colour-Sergeant Reynolds observes, that in the morning there 
are frequent complaints, “accompanied by a good deal of 
coughing, a phthisicy sensation in the throat, and spitting.” 
And let it be further remembered, that it is in this room the men 
breakfast, dine, and take their tea; that it is the only place they 
have to spend their evenings, read their books, and smoke their 
pipes; and the only refuge from this is the public-house, and we 
may form some notion of the atmosphere breathed by the soldier 
within doors. A great many reasons have been assigned for this 
state of things, but they are thus all summed by Sir Richard 
Airey—“ It is the old story—money ; everything is stopped for 
want of means.” The Quartermaster-General who, from the 
nature of his office, ought to have entire control over the number 
of men in barracks, has none whatsoever. ‘lhe barracks used 
formerly to be in charge of the Ordnance Department, they are 
now in that of the War Department. The Engineer Department 
construct the rooms upon plans of their own, place in white paint 
over black doors the number of men the rooms are to hold ; the 
buildings are then handed over to the Barrack Department, which 
must rigidly adhere to the numbers laid down, and all that the 
Quartermaster-General can do is to represent any overcrowding 
to the War Department; and we are distinctly told, “that lat- 
terly these remonstrances have been of no avail, for there has 
been such a pressure upon the question of billetting the troops, 
that the barracks have been very much overcrowded, an excess of 
occupation having occurred with a view to avoid the greater evil 
of billetting.” Indeed, it is a standing regulation that the 
number of cubic feet laid down in the Engineer Regulations is 
an indulgence and not a right; for in a letter written in 1827 by 
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the Duke of Wellington, as Commander-in-Chief, to the officers 
in foreign stations, and which is supposed to contain so much 
valuable information and instruction relative to barrack affairs, 
that it is deemed expedient to embody it in the “Orders and 
Regulations for the Army,” we find it stated— 

“That officers and troops must not at any station have more accom- 
modation than the regulations allow them; that the use of single iron 
bedsteads having diminished the numbers in almost every barrack, which 
the same space would have accommodated under other circumstances, it 
will not answer still further to diminish the numbers accommodated, 
after the diminution already caused by this arrangement.” 


And lest any philanthropical general officer, or colonel of a 
regiment, might wish to disregard these regulations, with a view 
to improve the sanitary condition of their men, in some unhealthy 
West Indian Colony, ail the terrors of the check system are 
launched at his head. He is told— 

“That the intention in framing the Regulations under which the 
duties of the Barrack Department are conducted, is, that its officers 
should be guided by these rules and regulations alone, and that they 
should be responsible for an obedience thereof, and for the care and 
expenditure of stores and of money to the Master-General and Board 
of Ordnance alone, being the department of the State which is 
responsible to Her Majesty and the Parliament for the due adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Barrack Department, and the expenditure 
of the money granted by Parliament for its service.” 


The consequence of such admirable regulations is, that if at 
any time a detachment of fifty men is sent to occupy a barrack 
numbered for one hundred, they are given over half the barrack, 
and if representations are made to the Barrack-Master that the 
extra accommodation would be a boon, the Barrack-Master, if a 
kind man, may grant it; if not, he will refuse it. Indeed, the 
regulations on this head are simply absurd. It is further laid 
down in the Queen’s Regulations, that though the Master-General 
and Board of Ordnance have no objection to indulge officers with 
an extra room in barrack, whenever there is spare accommoda- 
tion, officers are to understand that such application must be 
supported by the sanction of the commandant of the garrison, 
or the officer commanding in barracks, “ and be forwarded to the 
Master-General and Board of Ordnance through the Barrack- 
Master, for decision.” Now, who would wish to trouble the 
Master-General and Board with a correspondence relating to per- 
sonal comforts, consisting of four walls, a deal table, and two 
deal chairs. The Board is abolished, but not its regulations ; 
and with the exception of printing “Secretary for War” for 
‘‘ Master-General and Board,” the remainder rests in statu quo, 
and the War Department is quite as much under the impression 
that its only duty is to save money as ever the Board of Ord- 
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nance was. Of this truism, an admirable example is given in 
the Fourth Report of the Select Committee of the Army before 
Sebastopol. Mr. Monsell was then Clerk of the Ordnance, and 
his office had been placed under the Secretary for War; and how 
did these two officials carry out the recommendation of the Bar- 
rack Committee with respect to the new barracks which were to 
be built at Aldershot, as a model of comfort and salubrity? In 
answer to a question respecting them, he says— 


“On the day when I brought forward the Ordnance Estimates in Par- 
liament, I, in answer to the noble lord the member for Totness, stated 
that the barracks which were going to be erected at Aldershot would 
cost only 25/. per man. I made that statement upon the authority 
of a written statement which I had received from the office of the 
Inspector-General of Fortifications. Lord Panmure made a similar 
statement in the House of Lords. To my horror, the day, I think, 
after I had moved the estimates, when I went up to the Ordnance 
Office, I found that the statement which had been put into my hands, 
and which I of course had been perfectly justified in considering accu- 
rate, as I received it from the proper authority, had been entirely 
inaccurate; and that, according to the mode proposed for the erection 
of those buildings, they would cost infinitely more. I immediately 
went to Lord Panmure, and said I must go down at once to the 
House of Commons; I must tell them that I have made an erroneous 
statement, and I must devise some way or other to put this 250,0002. 
at their disposal again, in order that they may, upon the new showing 
of the case, having granted the money upon the statement which 
I previously made to them, if they please reject it. Lord Panmure 
told me, before I did that, to make some inquiries with regard to the 
matter, and see whether it would not be possible to carry out the work 
upon a different plan, and in a mode which would be consistent with 
the statement which we had made. I went back and made inquiries 
upon that subject. It so happened that just at that moment we had 
a committee sitting upon the subject, composed of very intelligent 
men, who had made inquiries from many of the principal builders in 
the country as to the best mode of erecting barracks, and I found that 
I was enabled to arrange that a really good and solid barrack, which 
would last for sixty or seventy years, should be constructed for the 
price at which we had pledged ourselves to the House of Commons to 
construct it. I asked the House of Commons to give me 250,000/. to 
build a barrack for 10,000 men, at the rate of 25/. a head, and I am 
going most religiously to discharge the obligation which I then con- 
tracted. In my opinion, they will be as serviceable for this genera- 
tion, and probably for the next, as the buildings which it was pro- 
posed to erect. They will not certainly last so long; but, in my 
opinion, a barrack which lasts sixty or seventy years, lasts quite long 


enough.” 

Most worthy Clerk of the Ordnance! most admirable Secre- 
tary of War! neither of you appear to have been aware that 
the 25/. per man comprehends nothing but the bare accommo- 
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dation for the men, and did not include the officers’ quarters, 
parade-grounds, and barrack offices. Were ye frightened by the 
bold aspect of Williams of Lambeth, or had ye seen the ghost of 
Joseph Hume? And so, sooner than ask Parliament for the 
real sums you wanted, you thought you were lucky to get any, 
glad to have done with the ugly question. Economists in the 
House should really be careful of what they say, if they 
frighten authorities out of their common sense. The result of the 
whole story was, the barracks were shorn of their wholesome 
dimensions, and constructed only to last sixty or seventy years! 
Let aman dabble in house property—we mean respectable men 
and respectable property—would he be satisfied if his brick and 
mortar lasted no longer? Would a country gentleman building 
a mansion think he had done. his duty if he were to erect one 
which would last but little more than his own lifetime? We 
have heard that “enough for the day is the evil thereof,” but we 
did not think such a proverb would extend to barracks. Was it 
on such principles as this that our forefathers built Greenwich 
Hospital? It is this everlasting dabbling in building estimates 
which disgusts the people. Explain to them that expenditure is 
necessary, and they will not begrudge it. The Crimean fund, 
and the Indian fund have proved this to the whole civilized 


world. But what the people naturally object to is,-that their 
money should be frittered away, to save a clerk of the Ordnance 
apologising to Parliament for moving estimates oh subjects he 
did not understand. Yet, what can we expect:when the chiefs of 
the War Office go to the House and ask for money upon the 
authority of statements put’ into their hands, instead of having 


them in their heads... , 

Ministers ought to know that the intelligence of the people 
on such matters has not been standing still. The press, ‘and 
the pulpit, and the school, and the ‘efforts: of our middle 
classes, have completely altered the feelings of the -working 
classes, even in the last generation. Indeed, if anything, the 
ideas of the working class at the present’ day aire above their 
position. The cheapening of clothing by the mprovements in 
our manufactures, the cheapening of food resulting from free 
trade,-the improvements in dwellings by the abolition of- window 
tax,’ the erection of mechanics’ institutions, &c., have caused a 
vast improvement in the social condition of the. people. Will 
anybody compare the feelings of the mechanic and labourer of 
the present day to those of the time of Queen Anne? Yet army 
life, as we hear of it now, would appear to be about the same as 
it was then :— 

“T infer, an’ please your worship, said Corporal Trim, that the radi- 
cal moisture is nothing in the‘world but ditch-water, and that the radical 
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heat, of those who can go to the expense of it, is burnt brandy: the 
radical heat and moisture of a private man, an’ please your honours, is 
nothing but ditch-water, and a dram of Geneva:—an’ give us but 
enough of it, with a pipe of tobacco to give us spirits and drive away 
the vapours, we know not what it is to fear death.” 


Pray what is the difference between Corporal Trim’s remi- 
niscences of his army life under William III., and its narrative at 
the present day in the Blue-book? When in the field, the 
“ditch-water” is still “ ditch-water,” but at home it is the long 
low room, with its row of iron bedsteads, and its long deal table, 
with deal forms, and its stinking tub, and an atmosphere which 
you can cut like a cheese,—and.to drive away the vapours, the 
soldier still takes the dram of Geneva and the pipe of tobacco. 
Would it be so great an expense to build dormitories which a 
man could sleep in without chance of catching consumption or 
fever ; to build refectories where men could take their meals in 
comfort, and read their newspaper of a night; to erect canteens 
where a man might have his tea and his coffee if he wished for it, 
as well as his beer and his gin? A five-court, a cricket-ground, 
might keep him out of harm’s way and ‘in health; proper washing- 
rooms would also assist in this; and these few things would de- 
crease the rate of mortality. And to do this, all that is wanted is 
money judiciously laid out. We are glad to learn that a Com- 
mission has been appointed, not of inquiry, but of practical 
reform, to carry out barrack improvements, and we trust that they 
will be armed with the necessary powers. Let this Commission 
visit every barrack in the United Kingdom, and condemn at once 
all such as are unfit to live in. Let it give immediate directions 
to turn’ all buildings which can be made available into wholesome 
dwellings. Much in this way could be done at once. A barrack 
which held a thousand men with difficulty, may be made to hold 
five hundred with ¢ornforf.. Let it be a recognised right of the 
soldier at home, that he should hate so many hundred cubic feet 
to breathe in. Their officers havé such a right. Every subaltern 
can claim his single room. 1t may be small, and dingy, and 
stinking, but at ledst it is a right; and if the Barrack Department 
cannot find him a room to himself, he is entitled to lodging 
money. Jset a soldier have a right to space. Let two rooms be 
thrown into one; two stories into one. If it is considered un- 
wholesome—as it most decidedly is—to crowd basements with men 
at night, shut up every basement used asa sleeping-room. Begin 
with Woolwich barracks, and thus close at once one quarter of the 
buildings. Order drains to be made. Mr. George Pratt, pur- 
veyor to the forces, observes, “these drains will be an expense ;” 
but we very much doubt whether they will not in reality be an 
economy. In this manner we shall do tnuch towards attaining 
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our object. All great changes require time; but no time like the 
present for beginning a change urgently needed, and showing we 
are in earnest. ‘The summer will soon be coming on, and we can 
take advantage of it to empty our barracks, and turn in the brick- 
layers and whitewashers. A little fresh air will do the men no 
harm, after stewing through the winter in their foul dwellings ; 
and though this alone will not cause the army mortality to be 
brought down on a level with that of the civil population, it will 
diminish one cause, — overcrowded barracks. The necessity for 
this is proved in a most wonderful manner by Monsieur Boudin, 
in his “ Essai sur les lois Pathologiques de la Mortalité,” quoted 
in Appendix LXV., where we tind that when Louis Philippe was 
in the habit of going to St. Cloud, a healthy garrison of from 400 
to 500 men being always augmented to 1200 men, the consequent 
overcrowding of the barracks immediately caused typhus fever to 
break out, which disappeared again as soon as the numbers were 
reduced. 

The Report of the Royal Commission has shown that the con- 
stantly recurring mortality in barracks, in time of peace, destroys 
more lives in the long run than service in the field. An arrest 
can be put on that mortality without interfering with strictly 
military functions or strategical exigencies. No reason can be 
assigned why the Augean stable of the barracks cannot be cleansed 
with a strong hand. Commanding officers would be thankful to 
have it done; and we very much mistake them if they would 
not lend every assistance in the doing of it. The formation of 
fixed camps in time of peace can always be done with due regard 
to the healthiness of the ground. It is generally decided upon 
by the Government, after consulting the highest military and 
medical authorities ; and though it should be strategical, it must 
be salubrious,—and there can be no doubt that besides the bene- 
ficial effect on health produced by plenty of fresh air, the change 
of scene, and variety in the duties, tends greatly to brace up the 
constitution of the men. But between a camp of instruction and 
a camp selected in an enemy's country, there is but little analogy. 
The latter must ever be based on strategical reasons; and though 
a commander-in-chief will, of course, endeavour in every way to 
unite the subject of health with that of strategy, he alone can be 
the judge how far the two are compatible. ‘The first duty of a 
general officer is to obtain the end desired by his Government; 
and in order to do so, it must be his policy to bring into the con- 
test the greatest number of men he can. Therefore it is as much 
his interest as that of the principal medical officer to save every 
life he can. But in this, as in other matters, he is greatly at the 
mercy of his Government, and has not unfrequently to risk the 
health of his troops, contrary, perhaps, to his own judgment, 
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It is by taking up a judicious position that an enemy is checked 
in his enterprize, or that an army may be able to recruit itself 
after disaster. All such positions are strategical, and must be 
selected entirely for the purpose of carrying out the object in 
view. A position may have to be taken in a most unhealthy 
locality; that is part of the dangers of war; nevertheless, a 
general officer will even then do all that he can to render that 
position as salubrious as it can be made. 

According to the present regulations, this duty devolves on the 
Quartermaster-General, who is supposed to have sufficient sanitary 
knowledge to enable him to detect every existing or prospective 
cause of disease in every position—camp, occupied town, or quar- 
ters. [tis no disparagement tothe Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment to state that, as a purely military department, it is not likely to 
bepossessed of the requisite amount of knowledge in army hygiene, 
sanitary science, and sanitary engineering. Of late years, immense 
advances have taken place in all these branches of social science, 
and the time has arrived for introducing them into the army. In 
the army, the opinion of a competent medical sanitary adviser 
ought always to be taken on these subjects, so far as strategical 
necessities will admit. The limits within which this might be 
done are clearly stated in the following evidence of the Quarter- 
master-General :— 

“3167. (President.) On field service, if the site of a camp is selected, 
I do not mean a position taken up during the very short space neces- 
sary for certain operations in the field, but a permanent camp, would 
the medical officer be consulted as to the site?—I do not think that 
as arule he would. Military reasons would govern, and if it was in- 
tended to take up such positions as we did in Bulgaria, the Quarter- 
master-General would select the site, and he would be governed in that 
selection by the proximity of wood and water, and the distance that 
the men had to go for it, and the importance of the position generally. 

“3168. In that particular case in Bulgaria, would not a medical 
opinion in one or two instances have been very advantageous, the 
medical men being more likely to know what are the indications of 
healthiness than a man whose attention has not been turned to those 
peculiar subjects ?—I should say so, unquestionably. I think, indi- 
vidually, that if I commanded a body of troops I should, on those 
points, go hand in hand with my medical officer, and even in the 
removal of the camp, provided there were no military reasons which 
should overrule it. 

“ 3169. Of course any strategic reason would override that ?—Yes. 

“3170. Feeling that, do you not think that by regulation the medical 
officer ought to be consulted and give his opinion P—Yes. 

“3171. Would it be a check to show whether his recommendation 
had been attended to if he gave his opinion in writing ?—Certainly. 

“3208. (Mr. Martin.) Your department is specially employed in 
the military topography of the army ?—Yes. 
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3204. Do you think that the department of medical topography 
should be officially associated for field’ purposes with that of military 
topography with reference to the influence of locality, and external 
circumstances affecting the health generally, with regard to the sani- 
tary condition of the army; how would you propose to associate 
medical with military topography ?—I think that every officer of the 
Quartermaster-General’s Department who is desired to take up ground, 
ought to be accompanied by a medical officer. 

“3205. As a matter of regulation P—Yes, laid down as such, and 
that if there is any want of concurrence he should put his opinion in 
writing. 

“3206. Where military considerations do not overrule the medical, 
his recommendations should receive due attention P—Certainly. 

“ 3207. (Sir James Clark.) Do you mean that a medical officer, 
specially appointed to superintend the sanitary condition of the camp, 
should accompany the army ?—No. I think that the principal medical 
officer of the division should be in connexion with the Quartermaster- 
General, and that they should work together. ae: 

“3208. Would it be a good arrangemen. if an officer was appointed 
entirely to superintend the whole camp and report to the Quartermaster- 
General ?--I have always thought that independently of the chief 
medical officer in the army there ought to be a field deputy, who 
should be the officer who should have that charge that you speak of, 
together with the other medical duties ; that he should inspect all the 
hospitals, and report to the principal medical officer. 

“3209. (President.) He would act as the head of a sort of sanitary 
police P—Yes, he would be the second medical officer, and he should 
be responsible on all those points. 

“3210. Would he not be very much what is now wanted in the 
towns in England, namely, an inspector of nuisances ?—Yes, but his 
functions would go far beyond that again; he would have the inspec- 
tion of all the hospitals, and be a practical working man in the field. 

“3211. Though a medical man ?—Yes; a military medical man of 
high rank. 

“3212. (Sir James Clark.) And he should be immediately under 

the Inspector-General ?—Yes, under the senior medical officer in the 
camp. 
“3213. If you had’ had such an officer in the Crimea would he have 
been very useful?—Extremely useful; because the senior medical 
officer’s whole time was taken up in administration, so that he could 
not give any personal attention to the subject.” 


But in adopting this proposal, which has received the sanction 
of the Commission, let us be most careful not to lessen the re- 
sponsibilitiesof the Quartermaster-General—responsibilities clearly 
laid down, both in the regulations and by the customs of the 
service. As Miss Nightingale properly observes with respect to 
hospitals, let there be “one executive head, call him governor, 
commander, or what you will, and let it be his sole command.” 
So with the Quartermaster-General’s department. Let there be 
but one commanding officer. If you like to place under him an 
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officer charged with the sanitary duties of the camp, that is an- 
other question. But on this point we perfectly agree with Dr. 
John Sutherland, that “ military hygiene should be a compulsory 
portion of the education and examination for service of every 
officer, whether medical or not.” 

Yet, if we insist so strongly on the point that the command- 
ing officer should be supreme in the field, on the same prin- 
ciple we agree most cordially with the Commission, that the 
medical man should be supreme in all medical matters in his 
hospital. And if any doubts had ever existed on this subject, 
the wonderfully clear paper by Miss Nightingale, which is 
published in the Blue-book, would,set them at rest. Although 
we, in common with the rest of the world, have ever felt the 
greatest veneration for that eminent woman, yet it was not 
until we read that paper we were aware of the extent of sound 
sense and great practical knowledge she took out with her to the 
Crimea. It appears that for thirteen years she has devoted her 
attention to the organization of civil and military hospitals, and 
that her ideas have been formed after a careful education and 
minute inspection of the several hospitals at home and abroad. 
She has visited all the hospitals in London, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh; many county hospitals; some of the naval and military 
hospitals in England ; all the hospitals in Paris; studied under 
the Sceurs de Charité; was twice in training as a nurse at the 
Institution of Protestant Diaconesses at Kaiserswerth; visited 
the hospitals of Berlin, and many other places in Germany ; 
those of Lyons, Rome, Alexandria, Constantinople, and Brussels ; 
also the war hospitals of the French and Sardinians; and 
three times did she visit the Crimea to inspect the regimental 
hospitals, and remained six months in the general hospitals. 
We are not going to enter into a repetition of the Crimean 
disasters ; but we know of no more valuable opinion than that 
given by Miss Nightingale, after having compared the state of 
our home hospitals in time of peace with those of the Crimea, and 
found the same blundering system, arising from the same original 
eause—the objection, on the part of men high in office, to allow 
those under them any kind of responsibility. A medical man in 
her Majesty’s service can do only one thing with certainty—pre- 
scribe for the sick, and make up his medicine out of the store 
which has been allowed him. However urgent his other require- 
ments may be,—were he to require a window in the hospital to be 
mended, or extra clothing for the sick,—were he to desire even 
so much as the water-closets being repaired or whitewashed, he 
must await the results of the system of requisition. This system 
is thus summed up by Miss Nightingale, as far as the hospital is 
concerned ;— 
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“(1) The General Officer commanding; (2) the Quartermaster. 
General; (3) the Adjutant-General; (4) the Engineers’ Department; 
(5) the Paymaster; (6) the Commissariat; (7) the Contractor; 
(8) the Purveyor; (9) the Medical Department—all of which step in 
and appeal to one another—to do what each can to make a general 
hospital, march upon regimental contrivances—a system of checks and 
counter-checks, invented for the purpose of saving money instead of 
saving the lives of the sick; yet failing in its object both ways, because 
the lives of men are of more money value to the country than any 
saving can by any possibility be in such matters,—and becauseit actually 
wastes money, for the clerk system and check system require such a 
staff as costs far more than the additional supplies would do. Yet if 
the purveyor purveys according to his warrants, the soldier wants 
according to his circumstances.” 


This system of checks and counter-checks, in order to save 
money, is truly the cause of all our evils; for it is based upon 
the idea that every man is a rogue or a fool, by which you may 
create both. But this organization does not originate from the 
army. Bad as their system is, the nine army officers who are 
said at present to meddle in hospital matters might get on 
pretty well were there not many more masters besides. Let us 
take the evidence of Colonel Chapman, R.E. We find that if an 
hospital repair is required to be done immediately—an urgent 
repair, as it is termed —a requisition has to be sent by the 
principal medical officer of the station to the barrack-master of 
that station, and the latter inspects the repair, in order to see 
whether it arises from fair wear and tear, and should be paid by 
the public; or whether it has been wilfully damaged by the troops, 
when it will be charged against them. The barrack-master then 
reports to the engineer, who sends down his foreman of works to 
examine into the matter; and if it is a very simple matter, such as 
a bricklayer’s or a carpenter's business, the engineer applies to 
the contractor of that particular department, who sends his man 
down to look at it and see what it will cost; and after some 
dilly-dallying between the engineer and the contractor, the repair 
is done. But let it be a work which has not been foreseen and 
allowed for in that year’s estimates, then the principal medical 
officer has to write to the Director-General of the Medical Depart- 
ment; the Director-General communicates with the Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, who sends back the requisition to the 
Commanding Engineer of the District, from whence it came, in 
order that he should prepare plans and report an estimate; these 
are again forwarded to the Inspector-General of Fortifications, 
who confers again with the Director-General of the Medical 
Department. The whole correspondence is then for- 
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warded to the Chief Clerk of the War Department; then goes to 
the Under-Secretary of State of the War Department, who lays 
it before the Secretary of State for War, who sends it on to the 
Lords of the Treasury, from whence, after some time, it again 
returns to the War Department, with the expenditure sanctioned. 
But then comes the grand struggle. If stores are wanted, let 
them be hair-mattresses or medicines, the correspondence goes 
into the Store Branch, from thence it goes to the Director of 
Contracts. The Director of Contracts sends out tenders. The 
contract is made so that the goods are delivered at the Tower of 
London, and probably the original requisition came from the 
Orkney Islands. The goods are forwarded there three months 
after they were asked for, and very often when the cause for 
which they were wanted has disappeared ; and when the goods 
do reach their destination, they are very often not what were 
wanted. But let us suppose, as we did at first, that it is a case of 
brick and mortar: the papers, instead of going to the Store 
Department, will go to the Inspector-General of Fortifications, 
who will make requisitions upon the Store Branch for such por- 
tions of the material as it can supply; and upon the Director of 
Contracts, for contracts to be entered into for the brick and 
mortar. The Director of Contracts will correspond with the 
engineer on the spot, to enter into contracts on the spot, and he 
will return his letters through the Inspector of Fortifications to 
the Director of Contracts, for the contract to be confirmed. They 
will then be returned to their original locality, and the work 
begun. But let us not suppose that the chief medical officer 
has then gained his point. After many years of thinking and of 
practice, he has perhaps come to the conclusion that his building 
should be of such and such a form; but it is not a recognised 
principle by the War Department that the medical officer should 
do more than propose a plan—the duty of drawing a plan belongs 
to the Engineer Department. The engineer officer in charge has 
plenty to do, and the foreman of the works draws out the plan. 
There are probably engineering difficulties in the way, such as 
getting the new roof to fit well on to the old roof, and contracts 
are not entered into to overcome the difficulties ; but the difficul- 
ties are taken away so as to lower the contract, and the medical 
officer's plan is completely altered. If the medical officer is a 
plucky man, he will enter on a correspondence; the papers will be 
referred backwards and forwards, and he will probably gain his 
point ; for the heads of the War Department are not unreasonable 
men, if you can only get at them. But the conqueror will, in 
such a case, obtain that distinguished name in the service men- 
tioned by Miss Nightingale, of “a troublesome fellow.” 
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Many people would fancy the above is a gross exaggeration; 
we can only say what Miss Nightingale says—“ This will be 
denied,' but it is true for all that.” 

Now let us calmly consider the proposal which this excellent 
lady makes as to the government of a general hospital. She 
says :— 

“ One executive responsible Head, it seems to me, is what is wanted, 
in a General Hospital. Call him governor, commandant, or what you 
will—let him be military, medical, or civilian—so long as he possesses 
administrative talents for such a post, and unlimited power.” 

Suppose such a plan as this to be in force, and that certain 
works were required to be done in the hospital, we should then 
have the governor applying direct to the Secretary of State for 
War, the latter applying to the Treasury for permission to under- 
take the expenditure, the Secretary of State then giving authority 
to the governor to have the services of the engineer of the district 
placed at his control, and the works completed as required. But 
it must be admitted, even by Miss Nightingale, that such a plan, 
if carried out, would be the recognising of two serious evils,— 
simplicity and trust. Think for a moment what effect such a 
plan would have on the number of clerks at the War Office. 
There would not be work for one-half of them, perhaps not one 
third ; for be it remembered, that whether a requisition is for 
£20 or for £20,000, with the exception of the reference to the 
Treasury, which must be done in all cases over £200, the routine 
is the same. Your simple sheet of foolscap grows into a quire. 
It is all covered over with minutes and memorandums, and ex- 
planations and references, and signed by innumerable autographs, 
which may be valuable centuries hence, and all this by men who 
can know nothing at all about it. For let us go back to our 
original supposition of a piece of work being required by a medical 
officer. Who originates the idea, and upon whose knowledge must 
dependence be placed ? The medical officer. Who is the only 
person who can grant leave? The Secretary for War. Where 
does he get his money from? The Treasury. Who is to assist 
him in carrying out that work? The Engineer Department. 
If this be so, what is the use of the enormous routine through 
which it goes at present? Let us but examine. 

The evidence of Sir Richard Airey well illustrates the working of 
this wonderful machinery. How does he describe the War De- 
partment? — 

“ As far as the machinery of the War Department goes,” says he, 
“T do not know with respect to its simplicity ; the only complaint that 
I have is the tardiness of the process, having to pass through so many 
hands. So far as the Military Departments go, it is immediate. We 
have a different system from the War Department. We work from 
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above, and they work from below. In the War Department every- 
thing comes up through a variety of channels until it gets up from the 
deciding point. We work from the deciding point at once. If an original 
paper comes before me, it comes to me first, and I act upon it 
immediately. It may be subject afterwards to any representation from 
any person who is my subordinate, who may bring some regulation to 
my notice which I may have overlooked. But the action goes im- 
mediately from me in nine cases out of ten. The question probably 
goes that day to the War Department, and my paper goes to some 
Junior officer, from that to one above him, and so on, I believe, until it 
gets to the top.” 


All we can say is, if General Airey’s papers always get to the 
top, he is very lucky. Most letters from uninfluential people 
never get beyond a junior clerk, who, finding that the nature of 
the application has not been contemplated in the original rules 
of the War Department, coolly writes back that he is directed by 
the Secretary for War to state that the application cannot be 
granted. “The Secretary for War!” If he only knew how often 
his name was made use of, he might order some other official 
mode of answering official letters to be drawn up. But let us 
suppose that the department would recognise the advantage of 
simplicity, and agree to work from the top, there is still that great 
point “trust” to be overcome. The Treasury holds the Secre- 
tary of State for War responsible for the due carrying out of 
military finance. As a Cabinet Minister, and having many im- 
portant points to consider, he deputes his trust to an Under 
Secretary of State. Now if we take into consideration the 
enormous military expenditure of this country, the constant calls 
which are made for grants of money from our numerous colonies, 
the great questions of munitions of war, of commissariat, which 
such an event as a revolt in India or at the Cape will necessitate, it 
must be admitted that a man who has to turn his attention to 
large sums, which become matters of serious consideration with 
the exchequer of this country, cannot fill his head with the petty 
details which constantly reach the War Office from every military 
station. Yet, so jealous is the Treasury of trusting any one, that 
the Under Secretary cannot depute power to men atthe heads of large 
departments, to sanction unforeseen expenditure on their own re- 
sponsibility. Thus the commanding engineer of a station, in con- 
nexion with the Barrack Master, makes a list yearly of repairs and 
additional works which have been pointed out to them by officers 
commanding districts and regiments, and principal medical officers, 
but these are all forwarded to the Inspector of Fortifications. They 
are duly gone over at the Head-quarter Office, and after consultation 
with the Parliamentary Under Secretary of State, these estimates 
are what are called “‘ cut down.” That is to say, this and that item 
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are cut out by the men at head-quarters, without any reference 
to the original proposers; and the engineer officer of the dis- 
trict gets back the mangled remains of his budget. Now we are 
perfectly aware that there would be the greatest difficulty, indeed 
it is almost an impossibility, that all the demands made in any 
one year upon the exchequer could be sanctioned that year. On 
the other hand, we do not think that in revising estimates there 
is that careful attention paid to discriminating what may be cut 
down, and what should not be cut down. It is true, it is difficult 
to please everybody, but our War Office is sometimes given to 
sacrificing practical good to a hobby. Let us but think of the 
enormous expenditure which has taken place during the last few 
years at Woolwich arsenal, and at Enfield. We find from the 
Fourth Report of the Sebastopol Committee, that a very talented 
officer of artillery succeeded in effecting a very great saving to the 
Government by manufacturing shells, instead of getting them by 
contract. ‘The new Clerk of the Ordnance deduced from this the 
theory that the Government of this country should manufacture 
all its implements of war. It was a matter of record that the 
iron foundries and the small-arm trade had furnished excellent 
weapons at a moderate cost, but still he dreamt of enormous 
buildings and tall chimneys, and splendid gates, and finished by 
erecting an iron foundry at Woolwich, which would have graced 
the arsenal at Vienna ; and in the midst of the swamps of Enfield 
marsh has risen a factory which would do credit to any European 
power, but the extra cost of which, caused by its isolated position, 
would alone have built quite as good a one in a more sensible 
locality. Nevertheless, in spite of these large buildings, we have 
terminated our Crimean war, and have reconquered India, by the 
assistance alone of the trade of this country. But whilst we 
were throwing away money, which can never be redeemed, we find 
that the medical officers of Fort Pitt, Chatham, have been for 
the last twenty years unable to get drains made at the back of the 
Hospital. Every quarter have they reported the subject to the 
Barrack Master and the Engineer. Doubtless the Engineer did 
his duty, and forwarded the statement, with his estimate, to the 
Inspector of Fortifications; but nothing was ever done: at least, 
do not let us say that nothing was ever done, for something was 
done. After several years’ application, gratings were put down at 
the mouth of the drains to prevent the rats running about the 
yard at night. 

Now, why, in so important a matter as the health of invalids, 
could not the commandant of the garrison, or the principal medi- 
cal officer, in connexion with the chief engineer, order these drains 
to be made, and report the circumstance to the War Department! 
It will be said in reply to this, that if at all military stations a 
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similar licence were given, it would entail an enormous unfore- 
seen expenditure. We doubt this. We think that if trust were 
placed in such men, it would not be misused. We think, also, 
that if the chief engineer could be allowed to get into the train and 
take his plans with him, and the statement of the medical officer, 
and go to the War Office, and explain what he wanted, and take 
a letter from the War Office to the Treasury, and see one of the 
Lords of the Treasury, he would soon get what he wanted; but 
then if everybody were to do this, the Under Secretary of State 
could not see them all. Granted. But why should not the 
Under Secretary have officers about him whom he could trust, 
who could give a decision on such matters, and who would report 
to him what they had done, and net ask him what it was they 
should do. We think such a system could be instituted. Eng- 
lishmen used to be considered honest, and men of business; and 
in spite of the British Bank, we think the Under Secretary might 
delegate much of his authority to men under him, which would 
save not only a vast deal of unnecessary correspondence, but do 
away with that great slur which is now so generally cast on the 
War Department, that you cannot even get an answer to your 
letter, and that nobody knows who to apply to. We are, of 
course, speaking of the condition of things at home; for although 
it is a very English proverb that “charity begins at home,” the 


War Office in its munificence has been able to make up its mind 
to be charitable abroad. On the 19th of October, 1857, circulars 
were issued to commanding officers abroad, which to a certain 
degree simplified matters, and recognised their being trustworthy. 
Thus, we find— 


“ All estimates for works, repairs, and establishments are, in the 
first instance, to be submitted to you by the several branches con- 
cerned with them, for your information and approval, before they are 
forwarded for the decision of the Secretary of State for War. You 
will from time to time, when practicable, inspect the various branch 
departments to such extent as will satisfy you that they are efficiently 

You will report whether the barrack repairs have 
been executed with promptitude Your order will be required 
for all issues of stores not previously sanctioned by authority from this 
office; and you will, without delay, report such order to the Secre- 
tary of State, explaining at the same time your reasons for granting 
it You will report whether the troops are well and regularly 
supplied by the commissariat with their rations of provisions, forage, 
fuel, and light Should you deem it necessary to order the 
issue from the commissariat stores of any extra rations of provisions, 
forage, or fuel and light, or pecuniary allowance in lieu, over and above 
the allowance granted by the Royal warrant, or sanctioned by the 
local regulations of the command, you will report the same, without 
delay, for the approval of the Secretary of State, explaining your 
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reasons for granting i All applications for the temporary 
use of quarters and stabling, beyond the amount of accommodation 
er magee by the regulations, must be submitted by the Barrack 

aster for the approval of the officer commanding the troops at his 
station.” 


Why, one can work under such a system. Leave has to be 
asked in a proper, regular manner; but the authority, whose 
leave has to be asked, is there on the spot. The question comes 
straight before him without delay. He acts on his own discre- 
tion, and reports what he has done. But such a system is too 
simple and inexpensive at home. The very War Department 
which issued the above Orders in October, 1857, ordered, the 
12th November, 1857, that— 

“The Deputy Quartermaster-General in Ireland will notify the 
movements of troops in Ireland to the respective Barrack Masters, 
receive and forward to the Quartermaster-General applications for 
extra fuel and light, for approval and sanction in the usual manner, 
and receive occupation and equipment returns from the several Barrack 
Masters direct.” 


But the Quartermaster-General distinctly tells us he has no 
power to interfere—that all he can do is to forward these appli- 
cations to the War Department, where they are read and minuted 
by the junior clerk, and gradually make their way upwards. 
Now, who, in the present instance, will probably be the person 
whose decision will be final, and who will give his consent to 
an additional supply of what the Quartermaster-General terms 
‘“‘ miserable tallow candles?” A clerk to the Director of Stores, 
who, in the name of the Secretary for War, will write back to the 
Quartermaster-General to state the supply is sanctioned, and 
write to the commissariat officer on the spot to issue. Now, 
putting routine on one side, who is the person most capable of 
givizrg a decision? Lord Seaton, commanding in Ireland, on 
the report of the Deputy Quartermaster-General in Ireland; or a 
clerk at the War Office, who has most probably never been in 
Treland, and who has not the slightest idea of why or wherefore 
the extra supply is wanted? We say, putting routine on one 
side, because it is very clear that if a general officer abroad can 
have such trust confided in him, and give an order on his own 
authority without disarranging the machinery of the War depart- 
ment, and without endangering the financial calculations of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, it is, we think, a deduction that 
the same authority might be given to the officer commanding the 
forces in Ireland; and we really think that such a man as Lord 
Seaton would have as due regard to economy, and take quite as 
great an interest in reducing the expenditure of this country, as 
a clerk in the Store Branch. But then would it not be too 
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simple? Lord Seaton having received the report of his Quarter- 
master-General, would give his sanction, and report what he had 
done to the Secretary for War. At present, Lord Seaton has to 
direct his Deputy Quartermaster-General to report to the Quarter- 
master-General in England, who has to report to the War Depart- 
ment; all which correspondence might be carried on very well by 
a couple of clerks at 5s. a day, and we might dispense with the 
services of two Quartermaster-Generals, if they are only to be 
made use of as clerks. This want of simplicity and of trust is 
nowhere felt more than in the attempt to provide the soldier 
with the necessaries of life. The Commissariat, the Accountant- 
Generals, one and all, are fully aware of it. They tell you it 
forms a perplexity of accounts and of correspondence, which is 
perfectly stultifying. One would think that if anything had 
induced the War Department to retain so cumbersome a piece of 
machinery, it would have been the repeated wish of the Treasury. 
But it would seem that nowhere is the system accounted more 
unsatisfactory than by the Treasury. We find in the Appendix 
No. 28, in the Report of the Commission, a most remarkable 
proof of this in a memorandum by Sir Charles Trevelyan; and 
we all know that the Treasury and Sir Charles are in many 
matters pretty much one and the same thing. Now, what does 
he say ?— 


“The regulations under which the pay of the army is issued and 
accounted for, urgently stand in need of reform. The stoppages from 
the pay of the soldier for the rations supplied to him involve settle- 
ments of account of so operose and cumbrous a nature, that, although 
they are gone through in time of peace at the cost of an enormous 
waste of labour, the whole system is immediately abandoned at the 
breaking out of a war. In the Kaffir wars, our commissariat officers 
reported that they had been unable to keep up the calculations which 
the system required in reference to the pay of every individual soldier 
belonging to the numerous detachments moving over the face of the 
country: and in the late Russian war the attempt was not even made, 
the Treasury having, at the commencement of the war, authorized the 
issue of the net regimental pay, calculated on the aggregate number of 
men present with each regiment, without requiring any subsequent 
detailed settlement. When the soldier was charged with the actual 
cost of the ration, a periodical adjustment of the sum due by him was 
necessary, but he now pays a fixed amount for his ration, both at home 
and abroad, and detailed adjustment is therefore no longer required. 
The practice has survived the occasion for it. A machinery applicable 
to a bygone state of things ought to be discontinued, and our arrange- 
ments should be adapted to the actual fact,—which is, that soldiers’ 
wages consist of a net rate of pay, a free ration, free lodging, and 
various other advantages which are provided for him at the cost of 
the public.” 
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We have already seen in what consists the free lodging accom- 
panied by the advantage of any amount of foul air; let us now 
see in what the free ration consists. A ration at home, by an 
order dated 1813, consists of Ilb. of bread and ?lb. of meat un- 
cooked. If encamped, each man gets, by a warrant dated 
February, 1833, 4lb. of bread in addition. If abroad, he gets 
1lb. of bread or ?lb. of biscuit, and lb. of meat, either fresh 
or salt, the additional 4lb. being given to compensate for the 
inferior quality of foreign meat. By a warrant dated 1840, the 
soldier pays for this ration 43d. at home, and 34d. abroad ; that 
is to say, he is charged the same everywhere for his ration, as at 
home he gets an additional penny, called “beer money.” It is 
perfectly unnecessary to say that a man having to undergo great 
bodily exercise, and having frequently to be up all night, cannot 
live upon #lb. of uncooked meat, which generally boils down to 
less than 3lb., and 1]b. of bread, per diem. Soldiers have found 
it necessary, for their own preservation, to get something more ; 
and by clubbing together some 24d. each extra, they have been 
enabled to provide themselves with breakfast, and occasionally 
with tea; a practice so judicious, that commanding officers are en- 
joined by the authorities to see that their men are supplied with a 
third meal, provided always the stoppages do not exceed 84d. 
a-day in the Guards and infantry, and 10d. a-day for the cavalry 
and artillery, including washing. This washing is 33d. a-week 
for the infantry, 6d. for the Guards and cavalry, and 7d. for 
artillery. It is clear that were the Government to undertake to 
provide three meals for the soldier, and deduct his 8d. or 9d. 
a-day, they could provide him with a far better article for his 
money than the soldier now gets by clubbing some dozen toge- 
ther, and going to this or that shop. From the evidence of 
Commissary-General Adams, it seems that such a system would 
not only entail no additional expenditure, but would not even 
give additional trouble. For this money the commissariat could 
supply what appears now to be unknown—a change of diet, together 
with vegetable diet ; and we should not then see, what we now see, 
the soldier being offered boiled mutton for twenty-one years con- 
secutively, and gradually attaining that state of bodily discipline, 
which is described by Commissary-General Adams “as soldiers 
being not very great eaters.” The real fact being, that getting 
but little to eat, they get in the habit of staying their appetite by 
smoking or chewing on an empty stomach, either of which are 
exceedingly prejudicial to the constitution. Indeed, this want of 
proper nourishment. has been considered by one of the highest 
medical authorities in this country, Dr. Christison, of Edinburgh, 
as the primary cause of the great mortality in the Crimea. In 4 
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memorandum _ submitted to him by Sir John MacNeil, for im- 
proving the dietary of the British soldier, he says :— 


“Dietaries ought never to be estimated by the rough weight of 
their constituents, without distinct reference to the real nutriment in 
these, as determined by physiological and chemical inquiry. Keeping 
these principles in view, and with the help of a simple table, it is not 
difficult to fix the dietary advisable for any body of men, according 
to their occupation. It is also in general easy to detect the source of 
error in unsuccessful dietaries. For example :—any scientific person, 
conversant with the present subject, could have foretold as a certain 
consequence, sooner or later, of their dietary, that the British troops 
would fall into the calamitous state of health which befell them last 
winter in the Crimea. Soldiers in the field will be more efficient the 
nearer they are brought to the athletic constitution. But as the 
demand for protracted, unusual exertion occurs only at intervals, the 
highly nutritive athletic dietary is not absolutely necessary 
Some years ago, when I was appointed to inquire into certain points 
relative to the management of the prison, there were several men em- 
ployed at the pumps for raising water daily from the Tay for prison 
use, an occupation requiring much expenditure of muscular strength. 
These men were, without exception, compelled to desist when fed on 
250zs. a-day, an addition of 80zs. of meat and 6ozs. of bread was 
found necessary, and then they all worked vigorously.” 


Nobody will suppose that for the sum of 7d. an overwhelming 
amount of food will be obtained, and there is no fear of the 
men suffering from dietary excess. But if by such an arrange- 
ment the health of the men can be improved, if it be possible to 
get the soldier to live in the same rational way, and partake of 
the same meals as other Englishmen, we have no doubt that there 
would be far less for the medical man to do; and any little ex- 
penditure which such a system may give rise to will be amply 
compensated by the saving in the inspection of the present 
accounts, owing to the system of stoppages for rations when the 
soldier is on the march or on board a ship. Thus, in making up 
the Crimean accounts, and doubtless at the present day many of 
the Indian accounts, we find that the soldier, the day previous to 
his embarkation, was paying 44d. a-day to the commissariat, and 
34d, to his regimental messing. On board ship he paid 6d. if he 
took grog, or coffee in lieu of grog, or 5d. if he abstained; in 
Bulgaria, on arrival, he paid 34d. for his commissariat ration, 
and 34d. for his regimental messing; and when the system broke 
down, through the absence of any market from which the men 
could supply themselves, the stoppage paid to the commissariat 
rose to 44d., while that to the messing was reduced to nil. But 
if a man were sick, and was sent down to Scutari to hospital, he 
then reverted to a 84d. stoppage, having again paid 5d. or 6d., 
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as the case might be, on board the ship that conveyed him thither. 
No wonder that even Sir Charles Trevelyan found the system of 
check more expensive than any attempt to have provided the soldier 
honestly and liberally. A very few years ago a great deal was said by 
the public against the extraordinary system of clothing colonelcies, 
and it was thought that if the Government would undertake to pro- 
vide for the clothing of the men, they would be more fairly dealt by; 
and in proof of this, it was shown that the Ordnance corps, then sup- 
plied by the Government, had far better cloth issued to them—a fact 
perfectly correct. The Government did take the clothing in hand, 
and what says the Quartermaster-General on the result? ‘ I think,” 
he says, “ that all our cloth is bad, and I think that the boots are 
bad. The last issues were improved, but it is a hard and unplea- 
sant cloth for a man to wear; it chafes him, and it does not wear 
well either ; it is full of size and stiffening.” Pray is the Govern- 
ment aware that, by giving the soldier indifferent cloth and indif- 
ferent boots, they are simply robbing him? It is part of his wages 
that he should receive a pair of trousers, and a coat, and a pair of 
boots, yearly, and these are supposed to last him for the year; and 
if they do not last him, he is provided with others, for which he is 
put under stoppages. And we know no better way of exemplifying 
the correctness of the Quartermaster-General's statement about the 
clothing, than by reference to the account-books of any regiment, 
or any company of a regiment, and the result will be perfectly 
startling. Numbers of men never get any pay at all, for once in 
debt he is scarcely ever out of it; and out of his 18d., what with 
his rations and his stoppages, he scarcely ever sees anything but 
the 1d. which, in the Munity Act, he must be allowed. ‘As to the 
great coat, that supposed covering from night air in this rather 
humid climate, the Commission merely observes, ‘‘ It is good for 
nothing.” A fact known to the soldier for many a long year; 
and there is not an old woman in the Highlands that would 
weave such stuff. 

In the Report a comparison has been instituted between two 
classes of force, both employed in the public service—the military 
and the police force; in the latter of which the mortality is 
about one-half of what it is in the former. The soldier is gene- 
rally a boy from the class of the labourer, or the mechanic, who, 
having been out of employ for some time, or inclined to be idle, 
gets attracted by the recruiting placard, gets into conversation 
with the recruiting sergeant, whose interest it is to tell him every 
lie he can invent, at the rate of 5s. per man, and finally enlists. 
He is sent off with a batch of other stupids to join the depot, and 
he is there put through a course of instruction which brings into 
play muscles and nerves he has never made use of before, The 

exercise he gets is constant, and in the cavalry and artillery it is 
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arduous. And there is a regularity in his exercise, though not in 
his meals, which tries the constitution to a great extent. He is 
told that he is a soldier, and that he must not mind standing at 
attention on parade of a cold winter's morning; that he must not 
mind the stock and the knapsack on the hot summer's day, and 
that he must not mind the thin cloak during his sentry hours, in 
the depth of winter. His leisure is spent in the public, and his 
night, when at home, in the unwholesome barrack-room. And 
there is nothing whatsoever, at least in infantry regiments, to 
occupy his mind. Drill under the sergeant-major, when every- 
body is to blame; drill under the adjutant, when nothing is 
right : picquet, guard, fatigues, and roll-call, occupy the steady 
soldier's time ; the orderiy-room, drill, and cells, the man who is 
unsteady. But once a soldier has been three months with his 
regiment, he has learned all his lessons, and he finds he is in for it 
for ten or twelve years. He knows his clothing is bad, and that 
he must pay for more. He knows he must sleep in the barrack- 
room, whether he likes it or not, and that he must live on one 
monotonous diet. Now the policeman is on the average a man 
of twenty-five years of age. He has looked about him, and he 
knows that if he can possibly get into the force, he is entering a 
good service. His duty is to a certain degree an independent 
one, and one which gives the mind constant occupation. It is 
true that he must attend to his parade regularly, and take up his 
post regularly, and he is visited during the course of that duty by 
his sergeant and inspector. But nevertheless he is, to a great 
extent, his own master. So long as he is on his beat he may 
walk in what direction of it he likes, and there is no one bicker- 
ing at him, and telling him to keep his toes together, or to hold 
his head up. Then his pay makes him comfortable. On going 
into the force he gets 19s. per week. He is allowed good cloth- 
ing and plenty of it, viz., one body coat, two pairs trousers, and 
two pairs boots yearly ; a great coat, and a cape once in two 
years. The single man is given his full allowance of 450 to 500 
cubic feet to sleep in, for which he pays 1s. a week, and arrange- 
ments are made for the single men to mess together. The 
policeman is further obliged to be a man of respectable character, 
and in the City force, a testimonial is required from two respect- 
able householders. The policeman, moreover, may marry when 
he thinks fit, and the soldier may not. Indeed, matrimony in the 
army has not only every obstruction put in the way of it, but it 
is considered unmilitary, and perhaps properly so. Soldiers are 
always moving about from station to station, and if a mass of 
women and children had to be moved along with them it would 
be most expensive. Besides, marriage unsettles the soldier. He 
fancies then he has some sort of a home, something to care 
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about, and is no longer so careless of his existence as he ought to 
be. At the same time, to reconcile him to this state of single 
blessedness, the State has introduced a clause into the Mutiny 
Act which frees the soldier from the liability of having to support 
any family which he may accidentally have obtained ; and com- 
manding officers consider that with such an advantage he suffers 
no great hardship by being refused leave to marry. What is 
termed refusing leave to marry is this. The soldier is bound to 
live in barracks, to have so much deducted from his pay for 
his rations and stoppages, and it depends upon the commanding 
officer whether he is allowed to live out of barracks, and receive 
his pay in full, which may help towards keeping a family. At 
least, this is the system in better regulated regiments. But so 
ably do the present habits of the soldier tend to brutalize his 
feelings, that in many regiments the meaning of leave to marry is 
leave to bring the woman into barracks, where, with the help of 
a bit of curtain, she creates a matrimonial chamber in the midst of 
a room occupied by some twenty men; and commanding officers 
under these circumstances very properly refuse leave to marry as 
often as they can. Such a system is a very great saving to the 
State, for the only way in which military matrimony could be 
recognised would be by erecting model lodging-houses close to 
the barracks, where married men could live without undergoing 
the penalties of starvation, or shocking the common decencies of 
life. Yet perhaps it would be as well if this were done ; for, by 
a most singular oversight, chaplains have been appointed to in- 
culeate into the soldier's mind that the attempt to elude the re- 
sponsibilities of mankind is quietly damning him to all eternity, 
and that the State’s ideas about matrimony, however creditable 
they would have been to the financial foresight of the Roman 
senate, are downright wickedness in a Christian State. We are 
not going into a theological lecture on matrimony, but we are 
most decidedly of opinion that it is a subject upon which every 
man should be free to exercise his own free will, and that a go- 
vernment has no right to offer such wages as will prevent the 
labouring man maintaining a family in the necessaries of life. 
At present this question is one entirely of £ s. d., and yet may we 
ask which is the most economical ?—training soldiers to ideas of 
sobriety and citizenship, or encouraging them in habits of dissi- 
pation ? The marriage of soldiers is a subject not alluded to by 
the Commission, and yet it must be openly considered and finally 
settled by the country. In Woolwich hospital alone from 1837 
to 1857, there were 31,008 admissions from venereal diseases, in 
itself a sufficient proof of the importance of the question. If 
the building of huts for married men and free leave to marry were 
given, it would doubtless greatly lessen this evil, and these are 
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considerations even for a Pagan state. If we furnish the men 
with improved barracks, food, and clothing, if we endeavour to 
elevate them in their own esteem, will they be satisfied with the 
class of women they find in a Portsmouth stew, or will they not 
seek, like other Englishmen, the respect of a home ? 
The public feeling has been so roused by the military disclo- 
sures of the last few years, that a pressure of no ordinary amount 
will doubtless be exercised on the present Government to remedy 
the existing evils. And let it rest assured that the people of this 
country will not be satisfied with simply large votes for barracks 
or increased rations. The ministry that comes forward with an 
increased budget for this purpose must be able to say that it does 
not only intend a temporary reduction of mortality tables, but to 
base the improvements of the soldier's position upon a sound 
basis. For what is the universal feeling on this subject ? Is it 
not that we should never have heard of such mortality ? Are we 
not all aware that had there been men at the head of our military 
affairs who would have gone boldly to Parliament and said— 
“The Chancellor of the Exchequer has taken credit to himself 
this evening for reducing the duty upon tea, but he has only been 
able to do this by declining to entertain my request for money to 
enlarge our barracks and improve the soldier’s condition, although 
I explained to him that the men were dying for want of it three 
times as rapidly as the civil population,” the evil would have been 
removed long ago. Would Parliament, in the face of all England, 
have had the boldness to say, “ Let your men die; we care not, 
so long as the tea-tax be reduced.” Would it not sooner have 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer how he could brag of 
this reduction when the ministry could only acquiesce in it by 
neglecting their duty. And why has such an appeal never been 
made? We honestly believe the truth to be, that our Secretaries 
for War and Clerks of the Ordnance knew nothing at all about it. 
Let the Quartermaster-General report that such and “such bar- 
racks are overcrowded; can any clerk, or the Under-Secretary 
himself, realize what is meant by this? Has either of them ever 
been into a barrack-room after roll-call? Tell them the soldiers’ 
great coats are rotten; they have never seen a sentry shivering. 
Tell them military hospitals are badly conducted; they know 
nothing about military hospitals. All they know is to minute 
papers according to certain regulations. But what the public 
wants are men who understand how to preserve the health and 
physical efficiency of the army, and who will do it, instead of 
pooh-poohing the tales of military mortality, based on mortality 
returns. Are soldiers not Englishmen? If in the army can 
be found men like Lord Seaton, or Sir Charles Napier, or Sir 
Howard Douglas, men who have ruled large colonies with 
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credit to themselves, can we not find men who could undertake 
the management of the details of the War Department, and who, 
having responsibilities conferred upon them by the Secretary for 
War, could give immediate decisions, reserving none but questions 
of real importance for the Secretary for War? For what is the 
meaning of this War Department? Is it not a check instituted 
by the Government to see that military expenditure is properly 
carried on, and to be able to give an immediate decision. Who 
can best assist the Treasury in this? men practically conversant 
with the subjects addressed to them, or men who know nothing 
about them? One thing is very clear, our past systems have 
failed most utterly. Instead of the officials at the War 
Department exercising vigilance on such an important point 
as the health of our troops at home in times past, they have to be 
screwed up to do their duty by the public. Is this the way the 
navy is managed? Is not the First Lord of the Admiralty 
strengthened in every way by the best naval men he can find? 
Have we got such a man at the War Office as Captain Milne? 
Ask any one connected with the Transport Service of last war. 
At the Admiralty they found a man thoroughly conversant with 
his subject, at the War Office there was no one who understood 
the subject, yet was it one which frequently involved large sums 
of money. We want new men and a new system. Shall we ob- 
tain it under Lord Derby? No one has declared more solemnly, 
that he is to be guided in his actions by the principles of common 
sense. One thing he may depend upon. The public will most 
carefully watch his proceedings, and will not be the less grateful, 
if he begins his reforms with the Army and the War Office. 
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= can sustain themselves in the deep pool of pure Theism with- 
out corks; Mr. F. W. Newman is one of the few. Whether he 
himself learnt to swim there, without some coarse but serviceable 
appliance which he now disdains, is not a question to be entered upon 
with any personal reference to himself. But it is a grave question, 
whether ordinary men, brought up in some concrete form of religion, 
can first be utterly stripped of the convictions which it has impressed 
upon them,—made up as they are of mingled truth and error,—and 
then be enabled to reconstruct for themselves such a scheme as that 
put before us in “Theism, Doctrinal and Practical.”! It is a book 
which abounds on every page with beauties of thought and expression ; 
it enunciates clearly profound and weighty theological truths; it puts 
forth a multitude of penetrating yet kindly observatious upon na- 
ture and humanity; it infers numerous wise practical maxims, poli- 
tical and social; it is unsparing in its rebuke of all kinds of hypo- 
crisies. For the fit reader, for one who has gone through the “ phases,” 
or a portion of them, through which the author himself has passed, 
or who can at least transfer himself in some degree, by force of 
imagination, to the position occupied by him, it will be read with infi- 
nite pleasure and with great profit. But the author does not intend 
his system to rest in speculation ; he has brought himself face to face 
with religious superstitions—with social corruptions—with personal 
heart delusions ; he has traced the connexion of various pests, which 
are an abomination to civilization, to error or defect in religious con- 
ceptions ; he has set himself, in consequence, a task, not of a critic, 
but of a teacher; not the labour of a Reformer, but the mission of an 
Apostle, both to destroy and to construct. 

Presuming that the alleged revealed religion of the Bible is swept 
away, or that the idols belonging to it which remain standing can be 
thrown down as he passes on—the author’s purpose is to establish a 
system of Theism, avoiding the being precipitated with Atheism on 
the one hand, or Pantheism on the other. He speaks candidly and not 
uncharitably of the Atheist :— 

“ Atheism has ever stood only as a counterpoise to error, 

“ And will vanish when through our wisdom its function is superfluous. 

“ Atheists are not without God, though they know him not. 

“When they aim sincerely after truth, having a love of virtue, 

“ His spirit is striving within them and will not be wholly vain.” (p. 28.) 


He does not presume, as he has no right to do, an immoral condition 





1 “'Theism, Doctrinal and Practical: or Didactic Religious Utterances.” By 
Francis W. Newman. London: John Chapman. 1858, 
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of mind even in the Atheist ; and, indeed, for the most part, atheists, 
so-called, are. not positive deniers, but inquirers. They do not deny 
an Unknown, as how can they; but what, or of what sort it is, is 
the object of their investigation. Now Mr. Newman assumes, as the 
first of his “ Axioms of Religion,” what, and of what sort it is :— 

“Not blind but intelligent, is that Omnipresent law, 

“ And that power which we discern to animate the universe.” (p. 25.) 

We do not quarrel with this proposition; but must point out that 
it is a large demand to denominate it an Axiom. The second Axiom 
is directed against Pantheism :— 

“The God upon whose energy the human spirit depends, 

“Must have all that spirit’s faculties and more beside.” —7d. 

We tear that here, again, is rather a Pefitio than an axiom, which 
men can assent to, “as they do to those which concern Space and Sur- 
faces and Lines.” The primal force manifests itself in the leaf of the 
plant as life, in the animal as instinct, in the man as Affection, Reason, 
Conscience ; yet whatever else it be—whatever more beside—we cannot 
infer that it is cognate with, or resembling, affection, or reason, or con- 
science, or instinct, or vegetable life, or indeed any other phenomenal 
force in the universe, though it be the source and root of all. 

Stated in another form this axiom becomes—Every cause, though it 
transcends, resembles its effect. As to intermediate causes and effects, 
it is obvious that this is not true; and as to the one great cause, it is 
a conclusion which at least can only be arrived at by long inference 


and after many checks, This, however, is the basis of the argument, 
if such it may be called, “here directed againt the Intellectual 
Pantheist :”’— 

“ But to forbid us to infer the divine faculties and sentiments 

“By studying the human, cautiously and thoughtfully, 


“ Can be justified by —— pure Atheism outright. 


“ Such Pantheism is but Atheism veiled in poetry.” (p. 29.) 

And so the moral character of the Divine Being is inferred from the 
virtue and conscience in man. 

There seem here two objections which Mr. Newman has not sufi- 
ciently guarded against. For it may be said that Conscience is itself 
a result of education, and moral sense the same; and when the adsci- 
titious, fairly attributable to the circumstances in which men are 
placed, has been stripped away from it, the elementary sense out of 
which grows the faculty perceptive, and judicial of right and wrong, 
is reduced to an intelligence. Nothing more, therefore, than Intelli- 
gence can be inferred concerning the Absolute Source. And next, if 
Conscience and Moral Sense imply Sentiment in their author, what do 
other affections of man imply? If conscience is a voice, an effect, a 
force, energy, function, or pulsation of the great Author, is not the life 
of the plant, the instinct of the animal, the purpose and the passion 
of a The old polytheisms, and the Indian polytheisms, acknow- 
ledged the presence of divinity in the affections and passions. And if 
when the passions were thus deified, men might “gravitate easily to the 
immoral,” they might sometimes thereby be refined ; it was perhaps as 
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well that the Greek or Roman in his intoxication deemed himself to be 
under the inffuence of a god, as for others to acknowledge a gross satis- 
faction in the mere swilling of stupifying beer,in spiteof God and hislaws. 
It might be better even to imagine a sway of Aphrodite, than to confess 
the power in all its selfishness of a mere animal appetite. And how will 
apply that which is said of “Evil,” of which the “origin” and the 
“entrance” into the humanworld is such a difficulty to theologians >— 

* 4 in the _ universe marks be found of two gods, 

“A good and an evil God, alike independent, struggling through 
eternity, alike unconquered ; 

“ Then, and then only, may the evil within our hearts 

“Be plausibly ascribed to the temptations of the evil God.” (p. 41.) 

Philosophers have long anticipated, and science has demonstrated in 
many details, how opposing laws in material things are referable to one 
controlling Mind; the same has not yet been shown in the moral 
world, yet to suppose the laws or forces in moral being to tend all one 
way, would be to negative moral existence altogether. 

The deficiencies which we have noted in Mr. Newman’s arguments, 
are not greater than might be noted in the arguments of others treat- 
ing of the same subjects, which in fact surpass our reasoning powers ; 
but Mr. Newman seems not to be aware of the deficiency, and to be 
confident that he is building up a solid-system of Theism. Whatever 
indeed is to him defective in the argument is supplemented by a 
mystical conviction. And this may lead him both to be satisfied with 
reasons otherwise unconvincing, and to forget that others, who have 
-not the same “ spiritual” gift, will necessarily for their satisfaction re- 
quire greater precision in the argument. No mystics ever doubted 
that their intuitions of God and divine things were true; nor have 
they reflected that others may appeal to a like inward witness of the 
truth of views incompatible with their own. A Moravian is as mys- 
tically assured of his union by love with the divine humanity of the 
Saviour, as Mr. Newman is that such a persuasion must intercept the 
rays of a pure Theism, and that the author of Christianity was a 
“ self-convicted teacher.’”” To the mystic element in Mr. Newman’s 
persuasions is no doubt to be attributed the contempt with which he 
regards the concrete religions, and the Christian religion in particular. 
And so eager is he to sweep away the concrete Christianity, and all re- 
spect for its founder, that he has not considered to what extent defect in 
evidence cuts two ways. If it is fair to allege, that the evidence of the 
Gospels is insufficient to establish the truth of the miraculous stories, 
—of the facts, related in them, it is not fair then to take them as con- 
clusive evidence of words spoken. If the narratives of resuscitations 
from the dead given in the fourth Gospel are not to be depended on, 
neither can we be sure that Jesus ever used such words as, “No man 
cometh to the Father but by me,” or “I and my Father are one.”’ 
All prophets, indeed, have claimed to be, in some sense, the voice of 
‘God crying in the wilderness; and if followers have magnified kindly 
deeds into miraculous cures, they may have magnified just claims of a 
prophet into an undue exaltation. Prophetical men have spoken 
much, but written little. For instance, Moses wrote, possibly, nothing, 
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certainly not much; but all words related of Moses are not to be 
attributed to Moses. He is said to have spoken of having seen God 
face to face. Perhaps he never said it—or if he said it, he may have 
honestly thought it ; or if he could not reasonably have thought it, he 
should be judged with at least the reverent charity due to so great a 
man ; we should treat Numa and his hidden goddess with some allow- 
ance, and so we should even Mahomet and the stories of his revela- 
tions. It is not so long ago since Christian writers, when they spoke 
of Mahomet, simply called him an “impostor ;’’ calmer men perceive 
that he had a providential work, though they believe nothing of his 
miraculous mission; they see that he was the source of a great effect, 
good on the whole, in the world’s history, and they do not treat, 
either him or his followers, with contempt or detestation. But Mr. 
Newman is impatient of any suspension of judgment. And so men 
throw themselves upon the horns of sharp alternatives—either 
Atheism or Popery—and in like manner either Atheism or mystic 
Theism. 

However this may be, the case and capabilities of the mass of men 
is likewise to be considered. New religions have always hitherto in- 
corporated into themselves much material from the old ones which they 
have superseded. A tabula rasa cannot now be made of Christendom, 
in order to the fresh planting of a Theism, which the mass of men 
would be incapable of grasping, and containing a mystic element which 
is natural to comparatively few. If such a ladder reaches to heaven, it 
has no lower rounds by which the little people may mount. If the 
ground were cleared of all existing churches and their creeds, rather 
would there spring up, from old roots and seeds of forgotten supersti- 
tions, some religious growths more evil and hideous than Mormonism 
—the baser sort would form the religion, and impose it upon the rest. 
The value or the injury of popular belief differs also immensely to 
different men. To some, for instance, the belief in an historical Adam 
and Eve forms as it were a meritorious part of their religion—bad 
enough; others work up inferences from it into uncharitable systems 
of doctrine—worse still ; some seein it no more than a curious allegory, 
while to many, and these are neither the most enlightened nor yet the 
most ignorant and perverse, it serves to define, more sharply than they 
could do without some such help, the universal brotherhood of man. 
The belief in an Adam and Eve has not, indeed, “hindered all the 
atrocities of race against race,’ but it has embodied a constant and 
sharp protest against them; and the great Gentile Apostle threw his 
argument for the universal spiritual brotherhood of mankind into the 
form of an allusion to that old tradition. There are, moreover, many 
degrees of beauty and significance in these traditions themselves. The 
belief in an Adam and Eve is less coarse, and unites with better feel- 
ings, than the belief, that some men have sprung from the head ofa god 
and others from his feet: the former gives expression to a protest 
against race-hostility and caste-oppression, the latter serves to stimulate 
animosities and to rivet slavery. And so the allegory of a serpent 
tempter is both more monstrous and tends to more dangerous 
inferences than that of an Adam and Eve. And in reform of religion, 
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as in other reforms, the worst and most patent abuses should be 
attacked first, and those for the removal of which can be obtained the 
greatest coneurrence of opinion. As in all great works, time, order, 
and occasion must be observed ; and, as in the healing art, the consti- 
tution and habitudes of the sick man. In the catacombs at Rome are 
met with, among the Christian emblems, rude drawings of Daniel in 
the lion’s den, the three children of Israel in the fiery furnace, Jonah in 
the belly of the whale. It is likely that those who inscribed these 
(drawings believed the stories which they represented. But they 
were inscribed there, not for the sake of the story, but of a further 
meaning; they were emblems of consoling truths toa depressed and 
suffering community; they suggested the idea of deliverance, both 
from persecution, and from this lower world into an upper life. We 
suppose that few would have torn away from those sufferers at such 
a time, the use of those consolatory emblems, by exposing rudely to 
them the untruth of the facts which they represented. Now there 
are many things in the Bible, which, by the commoner sort of men, are 
taken for literal facts, which are adopted by those who think them- 
selves wiser as emblems: but they serve also as emblems to thiose 
others, though they may not be aware of it. The wise could do 
without the parable, but the less learned without the parable would 
never gather the moral. It is the same with some things in creeds. 
A resurrection of the identical body, “ with flesh, bones, and all things 
appertaining,” is not expected by the wise, but it is an emblem to them 
of an everlasting life. And though they could well do, nay, do better, 
without such an emblem, to the unwise it is even necessary, in order 
that they may be able to conceive of a future life at all. 

Meanwhile it is too true, that those who by office ought to be 
teachers and leaders of the people, by “knowledge and understanding 
meet for the people,” are sleeping at their posts, and have taken away 
the key of knowledge, that they may hinder those who were entering 
in. No scorn can be too bitter for churches and for ministers of reli- 
gion who so abandon their duty; no revolution of opinion which 
should dethrone and sweep them away but would be richly deserved. 
The difficulty is to find the suitable remedy, to guide the revolution or 
reform, with reasonable security of replacing something at least as 
valuable as that which shall be destroyed. 

The observations made above have been chiefly suggested by the 
first part of Mr. Newman’s work, which is entitled the “Theory of 
Religion :”” we should gladly have spoken of the “ Proverbs,’ which 
form the Second Book, and the “ Religious Life,” which is the subject 
of the third. If it had been possible, we should have given some 
extracts, as from the profound and beautiful section on the “ Waters 
of Lethe,” or from the “ Future of the Wicked,” in the first part; or 
perhaps from “ Luxury” and the “ Rights of Animals,” in the third. 
But Mr. Newman’s words shall at least sum up what, according 
to him, is one of the roots of the matter, from the Proverbs on 
“ Education.” 

“Religious institutions might be, and ought to be, the most efficient edu- 
cators of the sentiments ; but unhappily a great change must pass on existing 

(Vol. LXIX. No. CXXXVI.]—New Senrizs, Vol. XIII. No. II. OO 
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Churches before they can regain the lead which they have lost. Atheism 
would starve sentiment, Pantheism would corrupt morals. Sectarianism hin- 
ders all national religion and sound national education. Theism is the only 
cure. When it has once fair play, it will educate nations and unite the world 
in harmony yet unimagined.” (p. 120.) 


A prize was offered in 1848 by a theological association of members 
of the Baptist or Mennonite Church at Haarlem, for an Essay directed 
to meet the destructive conclusions of the Tiibingen critics. The 
points especially to be illustrated were, the existence or extent of 
divergence between the Gospel preached by Paul and by Peter, and 
between the communions of Jewish and heathen Christians, both in 
matters of faith and of practice or Church-constitution. This prize 
was adjudged in the following year to Dr. Lechler, a member of the 
Luthero-Evangelical Church, who, remarkably enough, had himself 
been a pupil of Dr. Baur’s. The Essay® was published in 1851, and 
a second edition has been demanded. Dr. Lechler’s design does not 
oblige him to undertake the express vindication of the miraculous nar- 
ratives contained in the Acts of the Apostles—he is concerned with 
that book, principally, in order to show that its representation of 
the doctrine of the several Apostles mentioned in it is not at 
variance with the Apostolic writings themselves. But it is upon 
a comparison of these original writings must depend mainly the 
determination of the question, whether the four Apostles did or did 
not preach one and the same Gospel. Effects of their preaching, 
possibly not foreseen by themselves, are certainly evidenced in the 
existence of different beliefs concerning the person and work of Jesus 
which prevailed in the immediately post-apostolic age. The tendencies 
of two diverging lines are not so well seen close to the angle of their 
separation, or when they first begin to depart from parallelism—but 
when they have travelled already some way on their paths of separa- 
tion. Thus, Peter and Paul might well take different views of the 
same facts, for the facts were presented very differently to them; or 
rather, as far as we have the evidence of their writings, the same iden- 
tical facts were not presented to each. And here we may say that we 
concur with Dr. Lechler in thinking that the Tiibingen crities have 

one too far in questioning the genuineness of the Apostolic Epistles. 

owever this may be, throughout the Epistles of Paul, the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ is the ground fact on which he lays all the structure of 
his Gospel; and he is justified to himself in laying that as his founda- 
tion, because he was persuaded that he had seen Jesus reveal himself 
from heaven to him. He had not seen Jesus in his earthly life and 
ministry—he fastened his own convictions and his own preaching 
upon that which was an evidence to him of the supra-mundane life of 
the Lord. On the other hand, Peter, and James, and John, who had 
been eye-witnesses of the life and ministry of Jesus, preach from his 





2 “Das Apostolische und das Nachapostolische Zeitalter mit Riicksicht suf 
Unterschied und Einheit in Lehre und Leben.” Dargestellt von Gotthard Victor 
Lechler, Dr. der Philosophie, Dekan zu Knittlingen, K. Wiirttemberg. 2te, 
durchaus umgearbeitete Auflage der von der Teylerschen Theologischen Gesellschaft 
gekronten Preisschrift, London: D, Nutt, 1857. 
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call to virtue, his rebuke of vice, his manifestation of a divine love. 
That earnest men setting forth from different points of departure 
might in some degree clash, can excite no surprise, can detract in no 
degree from their honesty, is only irreconcilable with the supposition 
that the Divine Spirit must have manifested itself identically in such 
dissimilar minds, under such dissimilar cireumstances—that the metal, 
though poured into moulds unlike each other, must have come forth, 
because of the same metal, in perfectly like casts. But the differences 
of the teachers, which they, as earnest and single-minded men, modify 
and soften as far as practicable, would naturally be aggravated into 
coarser forms by their followers. Hence the value of the study of the 
immediately post-apostolic age. And from that study it will appear 
that too much importance has been attached to the controversy be- 
tween Peter and Paul concerning the ritual observances. The diffe- 
rences which divided the Ebionitish Christians from the rest, issued 
from a deeper source, and touched the person itself of the Saviour. If 
only a few of the Apostles left writings—and with one exception, very 
inconsiderable in extent—we must not suppose that during many 
years of life they said nothing respecting events which had made a 
deep impression upon themselves. We must not suppose that what 
they spoke would not be of great effect in forming the opinion of 
others concerning those events. And many more besides these, we 
are told, undertook to write narratives of the life of Christ, and these, 
too, must have spoken likewise: many more who wrote nothing, must 
have spoken much—under various opportunities of knowledge, with 
various capacities, and with various prejudices. From the very first, 
the coat must have been of many colours, if not with many seams. 
In the second part of his work, Dr. Lechler examines the questions at 
issue between himself and the school of Baur, relative to the existence 
of defined Petrine and Pauline parties in the post-apostolic period. 
His examination of the evidence afforded by the pseudo-Clementines 
is extremely fair, although it tells materially against his own view. 
It is only due to the learning and moderation of tone which charac- 
terize Dr..Lechler to give his most important conclusion on this sub- 
ject in his own words :— 

“We would not indeed conceal, that in the post-apostolical period a strong 

arty is found to deviate from the full and pure apostolical doctrine, especially 
ion the Pauline, that the gospel of the free grace of God in Christ the only 
Saviour, and of justification by faith is by degrees thrust out of sight ; that a 
spirit of legality and self-righteousness begins to exercise a sway over the 
Christian territory—in a word, that the current sets in towards Catholicism.” 
(p. 

Incaleulable have been the ill effects upon Western Christendom, 
the Christendom of the Reformation, of making the appeal in the 
controversy with Rome, not at once to reason, but to a “ Word of 
God.” The tendency of Protestantism has been to bind together all 
parts of the Bible,—composed, as is supposed, in a range of some six- 
teen hundred years—tradition, contemporary history, poetry, prose, 
didactics, prophecies, strict ceremonial enactments enforced with curses, 
and earnest anti-ceremonial spiritual appeals encouraged with promises 
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—above all, Old Testament and New, mingled together in one mass. 
The Protestant has been taught, or has been suffered to teach himself, 
that any text, taken from any part of the heterogeneous volume, is to 
be conclusive in any controversy, in any case of conscience, in any 
question of church government, of law, morals, or politics. Each sect 
has thought it for its advantage to encourage the habit of appealing 
to isolated texts; but the isolated text would not be conclusive unless 
the whole text of the Bible were of equal authority. The enemies of 
Christianity can desire nothing better than that its defence should be 
rested upon such an assumption, with its consequences. And, accord- 
ingly, the most enlightened defenders of Christianity lift up their voice 
against this weakness. Thus, Professor Powell,’ referring to the history 
of the modern “ Bibliolatry,” observes :— 
“With a numerous section of the Protestant communities, a mere literal 
_ adherence to the text of the Bible constituted as complete a spiritual oe 
as any which had been imposed by the dictation of a domineering priesthood, 
and an infallible church; they did but transfer the claim of oracular authority 
from the priest to the text, or rather to their preacher’s interpretation of it. 

“Such was the first principle and foundation of the system which may be 
best generally designated by the name of Puritanism, which has exerted as 
pernicious an influence over modern Christianity on the one side as Romanism 
on the other.” (p. 81.) 

And, unfortunately, what Professor Powell here describes as thie 
Puritanical system, has been adopted by most of those who have, after 
various struggles, won from the National Church their liberty of con- 
science, and of open profession. If the Anglican clergy are too much 
‘inclined to fall back into a quasi-Romanism, those who have separated 
from them tie themselves down to a blind deference to the letter of 
Scripture ; having won their liberty, they have not used it. The general 
theme on which Professor Powell speaks is described sufficiently in his 
‘title. But there are three points on which his remarks are especially 
valuable—the subject of Inspiration, of the Mosaic Cosmogony, and of 
the obligation of the Sabbath-day. With respect to the first of these 

‘ subjects Mr. Powell observes, that the question concerning Inspiration 
resolves itself into a question of definition; and, happily for the Church 
to which he belongs, it has not committed itself by any definition or 
description of Inspiration whatsoever. We commend this observation, 
uot only to the reflection of members of that Church, but of those also 
who have separated from it. Their Communions have not defined 
Inspiration any more than the Church from which they issued. They 
did not separate upon that point. They invoke the supreme authority 
of Scripture, but the meaning of Scripture still remains to be ascertained 
by Reason. While they reproach the Church from which they came 
out with its acquiescence in various trammels from which they them- 
selves are free, let them not show themselves bound by the worst of all 
trammels—those of a superstitious and traditional literalism. Another 





3 ‘Christianity without Judaism.” A Second Series of Essays, Including the 
Substance of Sermons deiivered in London and other places. By the Rev. Baden 
Powell, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.G.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the 
University of Oxford. London: Longmanand Co, 1858, 
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Anglican clergyman of distinction, whose stinging reply to some observa- 
tions of his own bishop, relative to a kindred subject, we refer to below,* 
proves that if the English Church is to be judged by its own formularies, 
as to the meaning which it attaches to the word Inspiration, it employs 
it by preference in the signification of suggestion of moral good. Dr. 
Williams even shows that the Fathers both extended the name of Serip- 
ture and the idea of Inspiration with great latitude; while they in- 
cluded in the one the Apocryphal books, they applied the other, even 
in its strongest forms, to labours of love and administration. Dr. 
Williams is quite safe, as the event has proved, within the formularies 
of his own Church, which he has shown to be, to the wise, less walls 
of confinement than an entrenchment of defence. He can maintain, 
that the Inspiration of the Apostle and of the Christian of the present 
day, differs not in kind but in degree, and that in degree likewise dif- 
fered the Inspiration which suggested the composition, or the compi- 
lation, of the various parts of the Bible. The Bible thus ceases to be 
severed by an impassable demarcation from other books, products of 
Christians ; and though he does not say ¢hat, as far as we remember, 
of non-Christians, too. So far is Dr. Williams from having rendered 
himself liable to any practical ecclesiastical proceeding, it even appears 
that he and Bishop Ollivant, with whom he has been in controversy, 
have only been thrown, by circumstances accidental to their positions, 
into a state of opposition. There is little or no difference in their 
opinions at the root. Returning to Professor Powell, he expresses 
himself, relatively to the variable meaning of the word Inspiration, as 
follows :— 

“If this,” (inspiration of Scripture,) “be insisted on in ever so literal a 
sense, it does not follow that a representation of the only kind intelligible to a 
particular age and people, might not be given by an inspired writer, though now 
discovered to be in its letter at variance with fact, and therefore fairly to be 
understood as of a figurative or poetical nature, or by whatever equivalent de- 
signation we may choose to describe it. There are, however, some who enter- 
tain a strange and unaccountable prejudice against the adoption of such a 
designation. Yet they do not imagine the inspiration of the parables impugned 
because they are avowedly fictions. Where then, is the difference, if an inspired 
narrative once thought to be a history, is found to be a parable? When it is 
discovered that a narrative is such as cannot be regarded as historical, there 
remains the unavoidable alternative, either that it is simply uzérue, or that it is 
designedly fictitious,—either to be rejected in the one case, or, in the-other, to 
be received as a fabulous, or allegorical, or mythical composition ; or if those 
designations be objected to, it is for those who dislike them to propose a 
better.” (p. 65.) 

The subject of the literal Inspiration of Scripture is, of course, inti- 
mately connected with that of the Mosaic Cosmogony. The sturdiest 
advocates of literalism are, however, gradually giving way upon this 
point. In the Appendix to the present volume are to be met with 
some extremely sensible remarks upon the late Hugh Miller’s “Tes- 





4 ‘¢Christian Freedom in the Council of Jerusalem.” A Discourse preached 
before the University of Cambridge on Commencement Sunday, 1857. With some 
Review of Bishop Ollivant’s Charge. By Rowland Williams, D.D. Author of 
‘“‘Christianity and Hinduism,” &c., and Professor of Hebrew at Lampeter. 
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timony of the Rocks,” which is justly characterized as presenting 
“the very ghost of defunct Biblical geology.” There is an attempt 
made therein to substitute for the Mosaic “days’’ immensely long 
periods, and then to make these periods correspond with certain geolo- 
gical epochs ; not even thus can they be brought to coincide, for in the 
period which, according to Genesis, ought to be a period of plants ex- 
clusively, animal life abounded:— 

“From such very transparent disguises, it is but one step to the naked 
avowal of the truth,—if indeed they are really anything more than a tacit 
confession of it—that nothing in geology bears the smallest resemblance to any 
part of the Mosaic cosmogony, torture the interpretation to whatever extent we 
may.” (p. 250.) 

With the question of the Mosaic Cosmogony is closely bound up 
the Sabbath question, for some of the supporters of the view of an ab- 
solute obligation to “keep holy” a Sabbath-day, rest it rather on the 
hypothesis of a primeval institution than a Judaical one. If, in fact, 
the distribution of the work of creation throughout six days of four- 
and-twenty hours must be given up, it is difficult to see that any 
ground remains for the primeval institution. Geology reveals that the 
work of preparing the globe for the habitation of successive genera- 
tions of men, had neither its commencement nor its conclusion in the 
week of the Mosaic cosmogony. “My Father worketh hitherto.” 
There was, then, neither a beginning of making, nor a rest. Excellent 
as are Mr. Powell’s observations on this subject, we shall, however, 
prefer to select a document from his Appendix, for the sake of showing 
how stationary, how reactionary, opinion has been in England under 
the increase of this puritanical influence; and that there is more even 
of ecclesiastical authority on the side of liberal views of the Sabbath 
than timd people suppose. After disputation held at the University 
Act in 1622, the learned Dr. Prideaux, then Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford, gave his “ determination”’ as follows :— 

“1st. That the Sabbath was not instituted in the first creation of the world, 
nor ever kept by any of the ancient patriarchs who lived before the law of 
Moses ; therefore no moral or perpetual precept, as the others are. 2nd. That 
the sanctifying of one day in seven is ceremonial only and obliged the Jews; 
not moral, to oblige us Christians to the like observance. 3rd. That the . 
Lord’s day is founded only on the authority of the Church, guided therein by 
the practice of the Apostles, not on the Fourth Commandment, nor on any 
other authority in Holy Scripture. 4th. That the Church hath still authority 
to change the day; though such authority be not fit to be put in practice. 
5th. That, in the celebration of it, there is no such cessation from the works of 
labour required of us as was exacted of the Jews, &c. 6th. That on the 
Lord’s day, all recreations whatsoever are to be allowed which honestly may 
eer . spirits, and increase mutual love and neighbourhood among us,” &c. 

p. 243. 

A very curious illustration of the extent to which has subsided the 
notion of miracles, as characterizing the revelations which God makes 
of himself to man, is to be found in a book called “The Stars and the 
Angels.”> The object of it is to harmonize science and revelation, not 





5 “The Stars and the Angels ; or, the Natural History of the Universe and its 
Inhabitants.” London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1858. 
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by modifying or explaining away the so-called supernatural facts re- 
corded in the Bible, but by taking them into a supposed order of things 
which science shall reveal. Nay, the most remarkable, or astounding 
facts, as they are usually regarded, of the Biblical narratives, are here 
maintained to furnish valuable contributions to science itself. ‘The 
author considered, as he says, the continual retreat of Bible interpreters 
before the march of science to be due to their having occupied a false 
position ; and he felt that the tone respecting the Bible must continue 
to be an apologetic one, until that position should be essentially altered. 
He thinks that “the idea that what is called the operation of the laws 
of nature, is less immediately the act of God than what is called mi- 
racle, has been too hastily admitted by theologians.” And he was 
obliged to confess, that under such a view the argument for the being 
of a God was growing weaker and weaker, as law was discovered to 
embrace continually a wider and wider field. That is to say, that as 
most people imagined the best argument for the being of God to be 
taken from some evidence of interference, when the examples of inter- 
ference were becoming absorbed in an observed system of order, there 
were scarcely any proofs of the kind desired remaining behind. To 
have lived to see the spread of such a conviction as this, in the very 
teeth of the wind, is a great point gained. Our present author even 
perceives that the principle of the operation by law lights up not only 
the history of Creation, but the history of Providence. He will, we 
doubt not, soon extend his view still farther, and perceive that it lights 
up also that region hitherto supposed to be altogether exempt from its 
operation—namely, the kingdom of Grace. 

We should have attached some more importance to the book now 
before us, if the author had not comprehended in it some of his millen- 
nial, mesmeric, and phrenological views. We fear he is an eclectic of 
the coarser kind, whose sagene is content to gather in fish “of every 
kind, both bad and good.” His speculations concerning Angels and 
Devils are more excusable, for he has set himself to reconcile the words 
of Scripture with some conceivable, imaginable order of the universe. 
His system is one of a hypothetical rationalism. The old rationalism 
attempted to explain the wonders in accordance with known mundane 
laws. This author suggests laws which may embrace supposed facts. 
He speaks in such a way as this of the “ Bible’s contribution to 
astronomy :”’— 

“The doctrine of the Incarnation, Resurrection, and Ascension of Christ is 
the grand connecting link between astronomy and a future state.” j 
“The mystery of a merely spiritual existence is too dark to enable us to infer 
with any certainty a connexion between the universe of mind and the universe 
of space; but when we are assured that the body of Christ ascended into 
heaven, &c.” ‘Nor is this the only human body there. Enoch, and Elijah, 
and the saints who rose after His resurrection, form, as it were, the members of 
the glorious visible court of heaven.” (p. 24.) 

But—we beg pardon, we ask for information—if Elijah is “as it 
were’’ in the “ court,” where, “as it were,” are his chariot and horses? 
Mixed up with much really interesting matter, good popular illustra- 
tions of various astronomical facts and curious speculation, is a great 
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deal of most old-fashioned defence of the letter of Scripture. But it is 
very much to the purpose, and decisive of the real issue as to the 
authority of the letter of Scripture ultimately, that the facts of science 
are not ignored. The show of reconciliation which the author puts 
forth is like the raising of a smoke when an army burns its tents, to 
cover its retreat. As to the work of the six days’ creation, however, 
scarcely a defence is made for the literal narrative. It is presumed to 
be a throwing into a “ dramatic” form of truths, which could not have 
been understood by those for whom Moses wrote if they had been 
stated in accordance with scientific truth. In a narrative thrown thus 
into a “dramatic ’’ form, whole groups of events are to be understood 
as designated by one striking feature. And the attempt is made upon 
the nebular hypothesis, to make the works of the days correspond with 
the periods of transition through which the globe would pass from 
the aeriform condition to that of an earth fit for man. On the amount 
of force which is necessary to bring the two records into agreement-upon 
the author’s hypothesis, we need not dilate. Yet this reflection does 
not seem to have occurred to any of these reconcilers—that, if the 
Mosaic hexaemeron contains a representation of the truth, as to the 
process of creation, whether under a visionary, “ dramatic,” or whatever 
other form—it never has proved suggestive of one single scientific 
discovery ; and we cannot admit the parallel of a writing in cypher, 
for no key which science has yet found will pass that lock without 
forcing its wards. 

Stahl is well known as a high-church Lutheran. He republishes 
two essays, one on the Union of Church and State, the other upon 
Church Discipline. In the first, he proceeds upon the assumption that 
the State, in the Christian countries of the West, has become what it 
is through the Church. It is intended to be inferred that Bonifacius 
and Augustine, representatives of the then Church, were the authors, 
to Germans and Saxons, together with their Christianity, of their 
social organization and political constitution ; that as they were, and 
the Church through them, the authors of these benefits, there was thus. 
contracted a compact between Church and State never to be dissolved 
—that the State, in fact, issued from the Church,and it is parricidal—- 
nay, suicidal—for it to cast her off. Those who argue as Stahl does, 
are fond of representing that society has never been organized, except 
under some influence of the Christian Church—that to it have been 
owing the institution of marriage, and the appeal to oaths, both in 
contracts between the sovereign and his people, and between man and. 
man. Yet every schoolboy must know that the obligation of the oath 
and of the marriage bond, in monogamy, was strictly observed in 
republican Rome; and although a promiscuous intercourse of the sexes 
has been attributed to the pagan Germans, it is probable, as alleged 
by a good authority,’ that it has been attributed to them from a mis- 
understanding of a national custom. 





6 1. “Der Christliche Staat.” 2. ‘‘ Vortrag iiber Kirchenzucht.” Von Fried- 
rich Julius Stahl, 2te durchgesehene Auflage. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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But the chief practical fallacy in Stahl’s argument is this—he begs 
for the union of Church and State, on the ground of the Church being 
the representative of the improved moral sense of humanity. The 
privileges of the union were gained by a moral foree—they are to be 
retained in the service of a dogmatism. If the Church could be shown 
to be, in fact, the representative of the highest moral sense, as to 
which all the best men would be in unison, unmingled with dogmatism 
upon which the best men may differ, then Stahl’s argument would be 
wonderfully strengthened. We may, however, recommend the essays 
as likely to be acceptable to those in this country who wish to see the 
most made of the historical argument. 

An elegant volume, of which only 500 copies have been printed, 
is devoted to the memory of Estienne Dolet,® one of the less known 
martyrs of the sixteenth century to the cause of free inquiry. He was 
born in 1509, and suffered in Paris, at the age of thirty-seven, on the 
very anniversary, as it is said, of his birth. He was a native of Orleans, 
and was sent to Toulouse, in his youth, to study the law. He was 
early in life devotedly attached to: classical studies, and especially to 
the study of Cicero. While at Toulouse, he made himself obnoxious 
by his freedom of speech relative to the municipal authorities, and 
relative to the then recent execution of Caturce, burnt alive at Tou- 
louse for the evangelical heresy in June, 1532. This Caturce was a 
reader in law at Toulouse, and popular with the students. Rabelais, 
contemporary with Dolet, and who on one occasion dined with him in 
company with Budwus, to celebrate his deliverance from one of his 
imprisonments, alludes to this execution of Caturce in the following 
passage :— 

“De la vint Toulouse ow apprint fort bien & danser et de jouer a l’espée & 
deux mains, comme est l’usance des escholiers de la dicte université ; mais il ne 
demoura guitres, quand il veit qu’ils faisoient brusler leurs régents touts vils 
comme harenes soretz ; disant, j4 Dieu ne plaise que ainsi je meure, car je suis 
de ma nature assez altéré, sans me chauffer dadvantaige.” (p. 44.) 

Dolet’s observations on the same act brought him into his first 
incarceration. During his life, he underwent four of these, of which 
the last ended in his execution on the Place Maubert, at Paris, as a 
relapsed atheist. Atheist he certainly was not, however far in other 
respects he may have departed from the orthodox doctrine. He was 
one of that noble band of bookseller-printers whose sympathies were 
with the Reformers, rather than with the Romish party; but Dolet 
was neither Calvinist nor Lutheran—he expressed himself in terms 
far more general than either of those Reformers on matters of religion. 
He was more in advance of his age than they—he was a free-thinker. 
The sentence passed upon him was, that he should be first strangled, 
and his body then burnt. But the executioner was empowered, by 
means of a horrible retentum, to force from him on the scaffold the 
following formula :—“ Mon Dieu, vous que j’ai tant offensé, soyez-moi 
propice ; et vous aussi, Vierge Mére, je vous en conjure, ainsi que Saint- 





8 «ftudes sur le Seizitme Siécle. Estienne Dolet, sa Vie, ses Cuvres, son 
Martyre.” Par Joseph Boulmier. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 
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Estienne ; intercédez la-haut pour moi, pauvre pécheur.” Theretentum, 
or secret part of a sentence, was in such cases of two kinds; sometimes 
it gave a discretion for abridging some portion of torture declared in 
the open sentence, sometimes for adding a severity, if the criminal 
showed himself contumacious, or “gave occasion for scandal’ at the 
last. In the case of Dolet, the executioners had authority, in case of 
need, to superadd to the open sentence the tearing out of his tongue, 
and the burning of the sufferer alive. 

In a certain sense a contrast may fairly enough be drawn, as in 
the title of a book above noticed, between Christianity and Judaism. 
Speaking from the Christian side, and speaking popularly, that which 
is spiritual, kindly, and flexible to the phases of humanity may be 
identified with the Christian, and that which is ceremonial, harsh, and 
unyielding, with the Jewish. But if we look at Judaism,® as it has 
shown since the time of Moses Mendelssohn, that it deserves to be 
looked at, we shall see reason to think that such a distinction would be 
as uncharitable as unphilosophical. That Christianity has issued in 
times and places into a variety of developments, needs no illustration ; 
and it is to be hoped, that in none of its present forms has it exhausted 
all its latent life and power of adaptation. The power of develop- 
ment belonged also to Judaism of old, and more recently it has evi- 
denced that this power is not lost. To Sacerdotalism succeeded Pro- 
phetism, and some have thought that Christianity was in its origin no 
other than the ultimate form of prophetism. Moreover, Mosaism was 
developed into Pharisaism ; but, unhappily, that which was capable of 
supplying a supplement to the written law, and an equitable applica- 
tion of its precepts, became itself a dead and burdensome tradition. 
Nevertheless, Pharisaism distinctly recognised the principle of deve- 
lopment, of adjustment to circumstances, of variation of observance ac- 
cording to events; and the fault of it as described in the Christian 
Gospel, was not in its principle but in its practice. Just as in prac- 
tice, equity intended as a correction of law, may degenerate into a dry 
following of precedent. At least under the Pharisee period were deve- 
loped, in doctrine, the belief in a resurrection, and in ecclesiastical disci- 
pline the supplemental worship of the synagogue, with interpretation 
of the original of the Old Testament into the vernacular. During 
the medieval Christian period the oppression exercised on the Jewish 
people was such as to throw them back upon a strict Talmudism, from 


which they derived a rigid power of resistance. More recently, but . 


not till within this hundred years, when the fruits of the Western 
Reformation began to be seen in a more charitable treatment of the Jew 
by the Protestant Christian, and when the Jew had been enabled to 
assert and make good his claim to be considered a citizen of the coun- 
try in which he was born, other questions emerged within the bosom 
of Judaism itself, which never could have arisen there in times of 
persecution. The progress of these movements is described with 
perfect simplicity, but with perfect accuracy, tracing all the successive 





9 “*Geschichte des Judenthums von Mendelssohn bis auf die Gegenwart, nebst 
einer einleitenden Ueberschau der alteren Religions und Kulturgeschichte.” Von 
Dr. 8. Stern. London: David Nutt. 1857. 
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modifications of opinion and of practice which have taken place within 
Judaism itself in Germany, by Dr. Stern, in his most interesting work. 
He is convinced that Judaism has arrived at its present state by a 
series of concatenated developments, that it has still a problem to solve 
in the future history of the human race, which it will solve, as it can 
only solve, through an internal development of itself. He is of opi- 
nion, that the spirit of Judaism has not passed off into, nor been ex- 
hausted in the two great religions which have sprung from its root; 
and that it has not received its final expression either in Biblical or 
Talmudic writings. Some of the movements which we have above re- 
ferred to, are likely to continue with growing force, though receiving 
local and temporary checks, such as the tendency to engraft upon the 
old synagogue worship, a worship in the vernacular. Other move- 
ments may for the present be considered as premature, such as that for 
observing the Jewish Sabbath on the same day as the Christian. Yet 
it cannot be without important consequences, that at the celebrated 
meeting of the friends of reform in Frankfort-on-the-Maine in the 
autumn of 1842, the following resolutions should have been come 
to :— 

“1. We recognise in the Mosaic religion the capability of an unlimited im- 
provement. 2. The collection of controversies, commentaries, and precepts, 
commonly known by the name of the Talmud, has uo authority for us either in 
a dogmatical or practical view. 3. We neither expect nor desire a Messiah to 
conduct the Israelites back to Palestine. We recognise no fartherland but that 
to which we belong through birth or citizenship.” —(Sterz, p. 265.) 

Assemblies of Rabbins were held in Brunswick in June, 1844, and 
in Frankfort-on-the-Maine in July, 1845, in the hope of giving an 
authorized shape to desired reforms. They did not attain so far; at 
least nothing practical followed, although resolutions were passed 
affirming the necessity of a reform of public worship, of the prepara- 
tion of devotional books for domestic use, and for the establishing of a 
theological faculty. A third meeting in Breslau remained equally 
without effect. And these assemblies of Rabbins with the best and 
even liberal intentions, were unable to seize the opportunity which 
seemed to be presented of setting authority at the head of the reform 
movement. Meanwhile a local Reform Union in Berlin had carried 
out, with influential adhesions, some cultus-reforms. But a more im- 
portant impulse was given to the reform movement by Stern himself 
by his lectures, “‘ Ueber die Aufgabe des Judenthums und der Juden in 
der Gegenwart.” In vindicating a future for Judaism, he does not 
tear himself away ruthlessly from the past. To every true Jew, the 
memories of the past history of his race will be heart treasures, such 
as are the inheritance of no other people. The friends of Jewish 
reform, while they contend against Talmudism on the one side, contend 
against Indifferentism on the other. And very differently from what 
might be expected from some of their movements, they show no dis- 
position to coalesce with Christianity. In this respect Mendelssohn, 
who was the source of modern Judaism, presented likewise its true 
type; he was both true Jew and true German. The Reform Union of 
Berlin, founded in 1845, soon numbered two thousand members. Its 
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principles were those enunciated by Stern, who was for ten years the 
president of its committee of fifteen. The Reform Union in one 
year’s time from its foundation, accepted a prayer-book in German, 
mainly the production of Stern, and according to which public wor- 
ship was conducted on the 2ud April, 1846, in the presence of one 
thousand members. From this service were omitted the hitherto cus- 
tomary prayers for the return to Jerusalem, for the restoration of the 
daily sacrifice, for the transmission of merits of ancestors to their pos- 
terity. As a part of public worship, and with forms provided in the 
Gebetbuch, were included the religious acts proper to domestic events. 
such as the blessing of the newly born, of the confirmed, of the 
married, and prayers for the sick. A system of school instruction is 
likewise part of this reformed organization, and from thirty to forty 
young people are annually confirmed in its connexion. What is ex- 
tremely worthy of remark is, that of its average number of two thou- 
sand members, not one since the constitution of the congregation has 
passed over to Christianity. For those who desire a comprehensive 
view of the ancient history and phases of Judaism, as well as a clear 
statement of the problems now at issue within the bosom of that 
people, brought as it is at present into actual contact with the rest of 
the world, we can earnestly recommend the work of Dr. Stern to their 
perusal. We have read it with much attention, and on page after 
page of it, both of the earlier and later portions, could have dilated with 
much pleasure. There is not a word in Dr. Stern’s book which can be 
offensive to the professors of another creed. In this respect we must 
say, to the honour of his co-religionists, that he is not singular. Yet 
it is no little credit to him and them that the memory of past oppres- 
sion and the sense of intrusion on the part of narrow-minded Christian 
enthusiasts, provokes so little expression of irritation. Dr. Stern’s labours 
are devoted to effecting a regeneration within Judaism itself, in order 
to bring it into correspondence with the existing state of the world 
without ; and we think that other liberal Jews will do well to apply 
themselves to a like labour, and to accomplish that end more or less 
in all countries, rather than speculate upon what may be hereafter the 
ultimate “mission” of the Jew in the history of religion. 

The most distinguished person connected with a movement in 
Judaism on a different principle from that of the Berlin Communion, 
on the hierarchical principle of reform as distinguished from the con- 
gregational, is the learned Dr. Geiger.!° He is the head of the New Rab- 
binical party. Dr. Geiger is not yet fifty years old, a native of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine ; he there received his first education, and afterwards 
completed it at Bonn. His studies early embraced the whole range of 
literature, Oriental, classical, and modern. In 1835, he was appointed 
Rabbi at Wiesbaden, where he became the editor of a theological 
periodical. His leading idea in this undertaking was to demonstrate, 
by historical and philological researches, that Judaism has been the 
growth of time, subject to variations and developments, absorbing new 

1 ‘‘ Urschrifft und Uebersetzungen der Bibel in ihren Abhangigkeit von der 


inneren Entwickelung des Judenthums.” Von Ir. Abraham Geiger, Rabbiner det 
Synagogen Gemeinde, Breslau. London: D. Nutt. 1857. 
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clements and discarding others. A process which has been going on 
in Judaism as far back as any investigations will reach, cannot be 
unlawful in the present day. In order to carry this on rightly, and in 
adaptation to modern circumstances, is requisite first, an enlightened 
view of the past, a better knowledge, in fact, of the Talmudic literature 
itself. Dr. Geiger has therefore striven, though hitherto without success, 
for the erection of a theological faculty ; his position is not a popular 
one, and only to have been sterloreeaee | by a person of his undoubted 
singleness of purpose and profound learning. He holds aloof, as we 
have said, from the congregational movement, and the more conservative 
among the Rabbis hold aloof from him. His present work consists of 
an inquiry into the original form of the Old Testament text, and more 
especially into the inferences to be drawn from the variations pre- 
sented or implied in the various ancient versions from it, in the various 
paraphrases and commentaries upon it. The existing manuscripts of 
the Old Testament, it is well known, are but of modern date. The 
oldest known Hebrew MS. being of the date of 843, is an imperfect 
Pentateuch roll, and there is a MS. of the year 916, containing the 
three greater and twelve lesser Prophets. No others are as yet known 
older than the eleventh century. The variations, therefore, in the Bible 


-text itself can throw but little light on the history of its origin, or on 


the transitions of Jewish opinion. But from the formation of the 
LXX version in the third or fourth century before Christ, to the last 
revision of the Babylonian Targum in the eighth century of our era, 
is embraced a period of at least a thousand years. And the labours 
of the translators, revisors, and annotators indicate, with more or 
less certainty, the state of the text as they severally had it before 
them. The considerable variations so indicated have not received the 
attention which they deserved from Christian critics. The early Chris- 
tians, indeed, using for the most part the version of theSeventy, attri- 
buted its discrepancy from the then Hebrew text to the falsification by 
the Jews of their own Scripture. But after the Vulgate had esta- 
blished itself in Western Christendom, the original Scriptures were 
less and Jess remarked. It did not occur to any that there could be 
any uncertainty in the text itself from which a version of such autho- 
rity had been made. And since the Reformation, in each country of 
Western Europe, the local vernacular has been to it a Vulgate, inter- 
cepting inquiry into the history of the document which it undertook 
to represent. At the root these variations may be attributed in a rough 
way to the parties who are known to us as the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
These were not, properly speaking, “sects,” but rather national or 
political parties. They may not only be traced, with more or less 
probability, to the time of the return from the Babylonish captivity, but 
also identified with the old priestly and prophetical parties before it. 
But we can only further refer for Dr. Geiger’s own views concerning 
the descent of these parties, and their influence upon the Bible text, to 
his work, which will well repay the attention of the advanced biblical 
critic, whether he be able to adopt or not all the conclusions of the 
learned author. 

The purpose of the work by Herr Ribbeck, entitled “ Donatus 
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und Augustinus,”!" is to illustrate, from a portion of the works of 
Augustine, the principle which lies at the root of Separatism. For 
Schism is to be distinguished from Heresy, in its root. The latter is 
an intellectual deviation relative to the (assumed) true doctrine, con- 
cerning divine truths taken objectively. It may lead to separation, 
but does not issue from a principle of separation. On the other hand, 
a principle of separation lies at the root of schism properly so-called, 
and is found in the excess of the individual subjectivity. Intellectual 
contradictories as to doctrine, of which each must be heresy to the 
other, do not necessarily involve breach of charity or of moral union. 
For each of two persons holding opposite opinions may esteem the other 
morally faultless in the conclusion to which he has come ; but the excess 
of subjectivity by which a man is persuaded that he is the measure of 
good and truth absolutely, necessarily isolates him from all communion 
with others. The earlier divisions in the Christian Church were here- 
tical divisions ; from Montanus and{more distinctly from Donatus, sprang 
the effects of schism properly so-called. The questions of discipline upon 
which the Donatist separation took place, arose out of the Decian per- 
secution and its consequences: but whatever rule should be observed 
as to the re-admission or otherwise of apostates in their various grades 
into the church, must ultimately apply to the lapsed in any sense, And 
out of the questions of reconciliation and sufficient penitence, arose 
also that much wider one, whether the Church of Christ is a visible or 
invisible one; and out of the severance between the Donatists and 
Catholics, the further dispute concerning re-baptization. In the portion 
of his controversial works here passed under review, Augustine maintains 
the more reasonable and more moderate views. And there is much in 
Herr Ribbeck’s review of these controversies which will be very pleasing 
to many Anglicans. He writes from the standing-point of the Evange- 
lical Church, apart from Rome, and strongly on his guard, at the same 
time, against excessive individualism. He would desire to see a resus- 
citation of the organization of the visible church, not a spread of 
strong subjective impressions among believers, which only tend to 
indefinite separations— 

“Our — he says, “is the very century of ‘societies.’ Would that 
it might proceed so far with its principle of association, as that the Christian 
Church itself should once more become the most important of all societies, not 
for its own sake, but for the sake of the kingdom of God. The Church which 
the Lord has founded—which he loves—which he wills that his people should 
love, is not only the invisible communion of believers, but also an organization 
of members externally visible ; and though from the unsevered Church of the 
early centuries, from the Church of Augustine, the Romish Church has issued, 
abusus non tollit usum.” (p. 299.) 


To those who interest themselves in the early Christianization of these 
islands, a little book, by Mrs. Webb,” will afford pleasure. Dr. Merle 





1 «‘Donatus und Augustinus oder der erste entscheidende Kampf zwischen 
Separatismus und Kirche.’ Ein kirchenhistorischen Versuch von Ferdinand 
Ribbeck. Erste Hilfte. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 

12 <* Annotations on Dr. D’Aubigné’s Sketch of the Early British Church, with 
a development of some important Missionary Efforts of the Ancient Scots. And 
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D’Aubigné has been hasty on some points which did not seem to him 
of much importance ; or we can even understand, that on the point in 
which this lady corrects him, a prejudice in favour of Scotland, and an 
inattention to the fact that the Scots were themselves derived from 
Ireland, may have misled him. There is no doubt that the missionary 
establishment of Iona or Icolmkill, was an establishment by men who 
came from the country we now call Ireland, for the evangelization of 
that which we call Scotland. Whether Scythians, or descendants 
of Scota, they were the original Scots. The origin of the Irish alphabet 
is a point more open to dispute, and the probability of the round 
towers having been intended as repositories for the wooden writing 
tablets, we must leave to the discussion of Irish antiquaries. 

The point of departure for the Scotch school of philosophers was the 
scepticism of Hume, and round it as a centre it is likely to revolve, 
owing more thereto than it has at all times been ready to admit. 
Professor Fraser!’ not only acknowledges the historical fact, but he 
confesses the necessary presence of a sceptical element in any rational 
philosophy. He thinks, perhaps, that he overcomes or supersedes it, 
but he admits fully not only the historical but the philosophical value 
of scepticism, as antagonistic to extreme doctrines. The small volume 
now published by Mr. Fraser on Philosophical Method, is an expansion 
of a lecture read by him last winter at the opening of his academical 
course, and he intends it primarily to serve as a syllabus or outline of 
the course itself which he proposes to mature. Logic and metaphysics 
embrace each the other, accordingly as we depart from mind to ascer- 
tain what it can reveal to us of being, or in a theory of being compre- 
hend mind. The latter method is only available in a didactic way, as 
one teaches grammar by rules which are subsequently to be verified ; 
but it is a method which in this subject matter is to be avoided, lest it 
should load the pupil wifh prejudices which he may not be able after- 
wards to cast off. The departure must be from the mind itself, both 
for the study of its own laws, and of the laws of Being apparently ex- 
ternal to itself. What “phases, then, of Rational Philosophy are logi- 
cally possible ?”? Systems of philosophy Mr. Fraser considers to have 
been not so much conflicting as conspiring, and to be distributable as 
follows: —1. Constructive systems of Realism, and these either idealistic 
or materialistic. 2. Contradictory or sceptical systems. 3. Systems 
of insoluble or Catholic Realism. The terms “sectarian” and “ catholic” 
are, we think, peculiarly unhappy ; by the former are meant, as far as 
we understand, one-sided or incomplete systems ; by the latter, systems 
founded on, or verifiable by, the universal sense of mankind. The 
course, then, of which the present tract forms an outline, is to present 
a system of catholic or insoluble realism. The term insoluble will be 
sufficiently explained by the following extract :— 





an Essay on the First Introduction of Alphabetical Writing into Ireland.” By M. 
Webb. Remarks introductory from Archbishop Whately. London: Wertheim 
and Mackintosh. 1857. 

13 ‘¢Rational Philosophy in History and in System : an Introduction to a Logical 
and Metaphysical Course.” By Alexander C. Fraser, Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Constable. 1858, 
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“It proposes to offer proof that real existence—which may in some of its 
phenomena or phases be, directly or indirectly, apprehended in consciousness— 
is ultimately incomprehensible by finite intelligence. It concludes that we are 
bound, both by our speculative and our moral faith, as purely rational and also 
as responsible beings, to believe what we cannot comprehend in thought ; and 
that every thorough-going metaphysical analysis of the objects of belief—pre- 
sented in the external or ternal world—must, in its issue, awaken the feeling 
of this intellectual and moral obligation.” (p. 60.) 

And again on the function of faith :— 

‘We cannot believe that time now occupied was ever empty; we must 
believe that existence is without beginning or end. On the other hand, we 
cannot conceive endless (i.e., illimitable or infinite) existence Existence, 
intelligible as presented in finite time, becomes through the irresistible belief 
that it is endless—inconceivable and unpresentable—in a word, Infinite.” 
(p. 109.) 

Upon these passages we would observe, that it is not precise to say 
we believe that which we cannot comprehend—rather, we believe that 
there is something which surpasses our comprehension. And this belief, 
it must be well noted, is not an equivalent for knowledge—it does not 
transmute the unknown into the known. We know, as far as our 
cognitions and inferences of reason carry us; we have a feeling that 
there is something beyond—duration and space beyond the time and 
space which we can measure, and something which we call cause beyond 
the uniformity of sequences which we can observe; but we cannot 
build upon this feeling or sentiment as if it amounted to a proof, as if 
it enabled us to penetrate into the nature of the Unknown—as if it 
could, strictly speaking, reveal existence without the intervention of 
experience. On the whole, we are gratified to find that the sceptical 
element in philosophy meets with so much recognition from Professor 
Fraser, and we trust that he will not be led astray from the subjects 
proper to his chair by any inducement to make excursions into the 
regions of theology. 

The Lectures upon Hegel by R. Haym?* have been at different 
times delivered by him in the University of Halle. He has had many 
advantages for throwing his conspectus of the philosophy of Hegel into 
# historical form. The family of Hegel placed at the author’s disposal 
an immense mass of Hegel’s manuscripts, although perfectly aware that 
it was not his intention to form out of his materials an uncompro- 
mising panegyric. The lectures trace at least so much of Hegel’s 
personal history as can be supposed to have exercised any influence on 
the forms of his philosophy. Touching on his Swabian origin—and 
the wine of the Neckar is not more distinguishable from that of the 
Rhine, than the hearts and intellects of the southern from those of the 
northern Germans,— circumstances of education and life are then 
noticed which gave its bent to the growing tree. Luther himself was a 
southern, modified, sharpened by the necessities of Protestantism. As 
a boy, Hegel was heavy, painstaking, and pedantic, showing as yet no 





14 *¢ Hegel und seine Zeit. Vorlesungen iiber Enstehung und Entwickebung, 
Wesen und Werth der Hegel’schen Philosophie.” Von R. Haym. London: 
D. Nutt. 1857. 
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powers of reflection ; and at the sentimental age, and in the height of 
the sentimental period, no sentimentalism was awakened in him. The 
“Werther” and the “ Robbers” made on him no impression. His 
classical studies, and particularly his theological ones, at the University 
of Tiibingen, had more influence ; and the problem of the plan of 
Christianity in universal history seems very early to have presented 
itself to his mind. His correspondence with Schelling, before he 
himself settled at Jena, is among the material to which the present 
work owes some particulars beyond those given in Rosenkranz. The 
obvious historical connexion of Hegel’s system is with Schelling’s. 
But Herr Haym describes it prettily enough, “wie eine glatte Kugel 
die sich leichter rollen als fassen lisst.” The universe is living law or 
Spirit (geist), developing itself in the natural and ideal worlds. The 
absolute is pure thought, which differences itself under the conditions 
of space and time, and returns, as it were, into itself by reflection on 
its own developments. We cannot, however, recognise in this more 
than an expression or formula under which to represent the universe ; 

nor are the proofs or steps upon which it is established more than 

illustrations taken from the finite, and applied to the infinite. Never. 

theless, if Hegel has not found the key to the great enigma of the 

universe, he has rendered good service in habituating thinkers to 
consider of the universe as of a whole, and its parts all coherent and all 
mutually essential. He has accomplished this for a large number of 
readers who would be repelled by his other works, in the “ Philosophy 
of History.” A translation of this work is one of the most valuable 
issues which have appeared in Mr. Bohn’s Philosophical Series. The 
lectures from which the book is compiled were delivered at first in 
1822, and for the last time in 1831, the year of his death. The trans- 
lation is made from the second edition of 1840 :— 


“That the history of the world, with all the changing scenes which its. 
annals present, is this process of development and the realization of Spirit,— 
this is the true Theodicea, the justification of God in history. Only ¢his in- 
sight can reconcile Spirit with the history of the world—viz., that what has 
happened, and is happening every day, is not only not without God, but is. 
essentially His work.” (p. 477.) 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND EDUCATION. 


fees defence made by Carlo Poerio,! “whose name is synonymous 
throughout Italy for chivalrous honour and unflinching patriotism,” 
at any time deserving of serious perusal, has a double claim on our 
attention when the trial of our own countrymen before the tribunal of 
Neapolitan justice is impending. The translation of this stately and 
argumentative monologue is made from an original document presented 





1 “Carlo Poerio and the Neapolitan Police. The Defence made by that Noble- 
man on his Trial before the Grand Court of Naples in 1851, with Extracts from a 
Manual of Private Instructions.” London: Hatchard. 1858. 
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to an English lady of rank at Naples by an Italian gentleman, who 
rescued it from official destruction. Annexed to the speech of the distin- 
guished and unhappy nobleman are extracts, selected by Count Safi, 
from an unpublished manual of private instructions to the police, issued 
by the King of Naples, and secretly circulated among the subaltern 
functionaries of the State. These instructions prove the violation by 
the Neapolitan Government ofthe most elementary rules of legality ; 
the institution of special eommissions; the conversion of the most 
eredulous rumour into a ground of arrest; the enforced secreey of the 
defence and trial of the accused; the infliction of corporal punishment 
on prisoners, and its extension to persons implicated in political demon- 
strations ; and the establishment of a system of survezllance im which 
domestic relations are coerced into instruments of espionage. Mr. 
Gladstone’s vindication of Poerio, in his celebrated letters to Lord 
Aberdeen, in 1851, is so familiar to every Englishman, that it would 
be an anachronism to detail the circumstances of the case. Poerio’s 
many noble qualities, his moderation and self-respect, his courage and 
disinterestedness, his high intelligence and moral refinement, may be 
inferred from his manly, sedate, eloquent, and conclusive defence. We 
recall only the permanent result of his prosecution. Poerio, “the 
sincere and zealous supporter of virtuous liberty,” arrested on a frivo- 
lous pretext, was condemned in 1850 to twenty-four years’ imprison- 
ment in irons. The recital of the hardships which he and his fellow- 
prisoners endured in the loathsome dungeon of Nisida, in 1851, thrilled 
Europe with horror. Six years have passed since he stood in the felon’s 
uniform of guilt, to receive that sentence of judicial iniquity, and he 
still languishes—the champion of constitutional freedom—the martyr 
of high and generous principle—the calm, intrepid assertor of right— 
grand in his patience, beautiful in his serene fortitude. He still lan- 
guishes, and is likely to languish; for England remonstrates and retires, 
and Europe connives or approves. In such a crisis may we not pause 
and ask, if democratic desperation create crime, which even brotherhood 
in opinion must denounce and punish, though the tears fall the while, 
what creates democratic desperation? Is it not the endless sense of 
hopeless and despotic wrong, of royal falsehood and injustice unre- 
proved, of legal profligacy unrestrained ? 

The object which Mr. Macleod proposed to himself in writing the 
“ Elements of Political Economy,”* was to establish the new concep- 
tions and principles propounded in his “ Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing.” The present work accordingly appears to have all the merits 
and demerits of his more elaborate treatise. There is the same clear- 
ness of exposition, the same fullness of information, the same lucid if 
redundant language, which characterized the former work; nor do we 
fail to recognise the same intellectual arrogance, the same overweening 
self-esteem, and the same discourteous treatment of previous inquirers, 
whose views differ from his own, which were so noticeable in his more 
pretentious production. Mr. Macleod, conforming to the definition 





2 The ‘Elements of Political Eeonomy.” By Henry Dunning Macleod. 
London: Longman and Co. 1858. 
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given by Archbishop Whately of political economy, first decides that 
the true object of this science is “ the discovery of the laws that regu- 
late the exchangeable relations of quantities.’ He then defines and 
explains the technical terms in general use, investigating the meaning 
of such words as currency, capital, credit, production, supply, and con- 
sumption, before determining the principles which preside over the 
adjustment of these economic quantities. In the second section of the 
present work, Ricardo’s theory of rent is condemned, and the infe- 
rence which he deduces from it pronounced erroneous. A disquisition 
on credit follows, in which Mr. Macleod enters the lists against the 
entire body of writers in France and England—from Turgot to J. 8. 
Mill—and maintains that “the property in this country represented 
by different forms of eredit, and amounting to 600,000,000/., has a 
separate and independent value over and above, and perfectly distinct 
from, money or commodities, and has the most thorough conviction 
that he is right.’”” The arguments, however, which he adduces have 
failed to convince us that eredit, as usually understood, is anything 
more than a transfer of capital, or that it has any efficacy but that of 
stimulating productive activity. The grand classical problem, the 
theory of the exchanges, is next considered ; and as the basis of the 
received doctrine is too firmly laid to be called in question, the subject 
admits of less originality, and disarms personal antagonism. An 
examination of the various currency doctrines ensues, and is succeeded 
by an interesting and able historical sketch of the English monetary 
system. This final division exhibits the action of the Bank of England 
in all the great money crises from 1783 to 1857; explains in detail the 
Bank Act of 1844; and recommends, as the unique method for the due 
regulation of the paper currency, a proper settlement of the rate of 
discount by law. 

Lord St. Leonards, by the publication of his admirable manual,’ has 
established a claim to the lasting gratitude of those persons who, 
although utterly ignorant of law, are compelled to exercise their own 
judgments on legal points. The form selected for the embodiment of 
a large amount of general law knowledge, of an extremely practical 
character, is that of letters. These letters are written, not in the 
dialect or style of a legal Dryasdust, but in the language and manner 
of a shrewd and disciplined man of business, thoroughly conversant 
with his subject, and having an accurate perception of the public wants 
and requirements. Plain straightforward statements of fact, and lucid 
explanations of difficulties, are conveyed in simple, nervous Saxon, by 
one whose attested superiority, as a master of law, eonfers on his lumi- 
nous exposition an authoritative character that inspires confidence in 
his decisions. The subjects reviewed are sales and purehases; conjugal 
rights on property; judicial separation and divorce; parental power 
over children ; mortgages; leases; wills and settlements. The effects 
of time in barring charges, the peculiarities of Church patronage, and 
the habilities of trustees, are briefly but perspieuously exhibited ; and 

3 «A Handy Book on Property Law, in a Series of Letters,” By Lord St. 
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the operation of recent enactments, as that of the succession duty, the 
new law of divorce, the law relating to the punishment of fraudulent 
debtors, is described with a plainness of speech which will make Lord 
St Leonards’ manual particularly acceptable to a public unacquainted 
with the terminology of the law. 

The Academy of Sciences and Literature at Bordeaux proposed in 
1855 the following thesis as a subject for a prize essay—* The effects 
produced by the subdivision of land on the individual possessor and 
society at large, and the means of remedying its inconveniences, if 
any, without prejudice to the rights of the proprietors of the soil.” 
Two years after, the gold medal was decreed to the Essay now before 
us. M. Piogey commences his inquiry with a historic sketch of the 
subdivision of land, traces its origin, and proves that it existed long 
before the revolution of 1789. He then describes the course and pro- 
gress of the morcellement, and argues that property, under the law _ 
that regulates its succession in France, has a natural tendency to con- 
centration rather than diffusion. One characteristic fact deserves cita- 
tion. “During a period of thirty years, the sum total of parcelles, 
both connected and unconnected with building enterprize, increased 
only 1,000,000; while those which were wholly unattached actually 
decreased 2,504,000.” (pp. 40, 41.) M. Piogey next surveys the 
French Law of Succession, maintaining the subordination of economic 
science to moral and social requisitions, and treating equality of inhe- 
ritance and enfranchisement of the land and its proprietary as the 
natural consequences of the reaction of the philosophical principles of 
liberty and equality on the Civil Law. Defending his position against 
Malthus, Le Play, and other opponents, he describes the result of this 
general partition of the soil, and illustrates his theory by numerous 
historical instances of the moral and physical advantages attendant on 
“la petite culture,’ and the disadvantages that accompany “la grande - 
culture.” Including in his critical estimate “la moyenne culture,” he 
decides, after “impartial examination,” that each method has its pecu- 
liar superiorities, depending on the character of the country or district 
in which it is pursued, and that no exclusive theory is in possession of 
the truth. In the remaining portion of the Essay he enumerates the 
imperfections of the morcellement, and suggests appropriate remedies, 
the most important consisting in an extension of the associative prin- 
ciple, by an aggregation of families, with allotted functions, under the 
presidency of a common master appointed by election. 

In political literature, India continues to be the engrossing topic of 
the day. Miss Martineau’s Suggestions on its Future Government,® 
written with her customary vigour and decision, is designed as a sup- 
plement to her admirable compendium of “ British rule,” and may be 
described generally as intended to convey information on the difficulties 
of legislating for India; to prepare the public mind for calm and grave 
deliberation, by previous inquiry, based on parliamentary investigation ; 


« «Du Morcellement du Sol en France.” Par M. J. Piogey, Avocat. Paris: 
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and to exhibit the claims on our forbearance and grateful appreciation 
of “a ruling body which has done more for its clients than any other 
form of government ever did before.” The pamphlet consists of three 
principal sections, with their several subdivisions. In the first section, 
the conditions of the Indian case of the Anglo-Indian and English case 
are passed in review. The Indian case comprehends territorial di- 
mension,* extent of population, ethnological characteristics, and an 
Asiatic political experience. The resources of the country are pro- 
nounced practically unbounded; attention is drawn to conflicting 
attributes of bodily and mental organization in the occupying nations 
and tribes, to their unreasoning reverence for a legendary Past and 
obstinate adhesion to a reputed Celestial Politique, and their conse- 
quent incapability to comprehend English ideas of government, or 
adopt representative institutions. The conditions of the Anglo-Indian 
case are the intellectual arrogance of the English, fostered by the con- 
sciousness of superior cultivation, and the errors that have impaired 
the Company’s rule—namely, its monopolizing predilections, and its un- 
necessarily protracted policy of exclusion. Popular ignorance and one- 
sidedness, and precipitate public opinion, form the conditions of the 
English case. ‘“'Turn where we may, we can find no comprehension 
of the magnitude of the Indian question—no familiarity with the par- 
ticulars of the theocratic form of religion, or the philosophy of na- 
tional manners and customs.”’ In the second section, Miss Martineau 
indicates the task to be done. The primary hypothesis for the creation 
of a higher and happier state lies in the elevation of the native intel- 
lect to the conception of a fundamental law which shall serve as the 
basis of social and political life. Its specific essentials are Indepen- 
dence of the Judiciary, Liberty of Opinion, Freedom of the Press, 
Religious Equality, a Military Police and Equitable Taxation, com- 
bined with a system of European Colonization, with our public works 
in Hindostan for its radiating centres. The tenure of land is then 
considered, and the mischiefs and perplexities of previous arrangements 
are discussed. An education based on realities, to teach the Hindoos 
things, not words, is recommended ; and the dreams of religious con- 
version and metaphysical exploration are deprecated. In the third 
section, the question of the Future Government of India is directly 
entertained. While warning us against the evils of sudden change 
and chimerical schemes of imperial rule, the author acknowledges that 
the double Government as now constituted does not work well, the 
power of the Directors being little more than nominal, and that of the 
Board of Control and its President excessive. The conservation of the 
Anglo-Indian body, as a medium between India and the Home Go- 
vernment, is advised; and the substitution of a Secretary for the 
Company denounced. Proceeding from the legislative to the executive 
department, the necessity of an “individual potentate,’’ whether 
Governor-General or bearing some other title, is maintained ; while 
among the improvements anticipated, are the appointment of rulers 
with actual experience of Indian life, and the devolution of legislative 
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powers for transacting business of minor importance on a Council in 
India formed of Anglo-Indians outside of the official pale, and natives 
of adequate qualities and attainments. 

An official document, whose title we subjoin,® exhibits, without 
declamation, though not without display, the improvements in the 
revenue, judicature, legislation, and public works, introduced by the 
different governments which have administered Indian affairs for 
more than a quarter of a century. The suppression of Dacoitee or 
brigandage, Thuggee, Piracy on Arabian Seas, Infanticide, Suttee, and 
Tragga—a peculiar mode of extorting redress—are mentioned as in- 
stances of moral amelioration; while the projection and part comple- 
tion of the Ganges Canal, the restoration of the Jumna Canals, the 
construction of the Godavery Anicut and the Great Trunk Road from 
Calcutta to Delhi, serve to illustrate the industrial progress of India. 
It would further appear that upwards of 4000 miles of railway have 
been sanctioned by authority, though, on the other hand, only a small 
section is open in each presidency, making about 400 miles in all—an 
insignificant contribution to locomotive communication, when com- 
pared with the 26,000 miles furnished by the United States, and even 
below that supplied by Cuban enterprize alone—500 miles. 

“The Commerce of India’’? is an expanded and improved transcript 
of an Essay which obtained the Le Bas prize at the University of 
Cambridge in 1852. It evinces unusual care, and more than average 
erudition in the collection and arrangement of materials, presenting 
the reader with a panoramic view of the commercial history of the 
East. Pointing to the four routes of Oriental intercourse, and start- 
ing from the Persian Gulf, it shows how the great cities of Syria and 
Egypt acquired their character as centres of trade, records the com- 
merce of the Tyrians with India, traces the passage of the caravans 
from Europe to the East, and closes its survey of ancient enterprize 
with the discovery of the Monsoon route by Hippalus. The com- 
mercial relations of the Venetians, Genoese, Portuguese, and Dutch 
with India, are clearly recapitulated ; and a sketch of the results that 
followed the discovery of Vasco de Gama terminates with a statement 
of the actual and a prediction of the probable effects of the overland 
communication of modern times. An admirable epitome of the origin 
and growth of English rule succeeds; and the Essay closes with some 
general remarks on the present impoverished condition of India, and 
with urgent recommendations to increase the machinery of internal 
transit, as the sole ultimate expedient for the amelioration of our great 
Eastern dependency. 

A Narrative of the Expedition of an American Squadron to the 
China Seas and Japan® has been compiled by Dr. Hawks, in two 


6 ‘Memorandum of the Improvements in the Administration of India during 
the last Thirty Years.” London. 1858, : 

7 “The Commerce of India, being a View of the Routes successively taken by 
the Commerce between Europe and the East, and of the Political Effects produced 
by the Several Changes,” By B. A. Irving, M.A. London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co. Bombay: Smith, Taylor, and Co, 

8 “Narrative of the Expedition of an American Squadron to the China Seas 
and Japan, performed in the years 1852, 1853, 1854, under the command of Com- 
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handsome quarto volumes, prefaced by a historical and scientific dis- 
quisition, enriched with geological, botanical, and ethnological reports, 
and furnished with carefully-exeeuted charts and maps. The illus- 
trations, which are very numerous, are plain and tinted lithographs, 
exhibiting considerable spirit and character. The origin, course, and 
results of this Expedition will be found in the following abstract :— 
On the close of the Mexican war, when American enterprize sought 
an extended area, Japan at once occurred to stimulate curiosity and 
invite adventure. Commodore Perry took part in the discussion for 
establishing commercial relations with the East, and finally proposed a 
formal expedition to the Government of theUnited States. An imposing 
squadron of twelve vessels was promised ; but wearied of the long delay 
resulting from official mismanagement, the Commodore sailed from 
Norfolk in the Mississippi alone, on the 24th November, 1852. After 
touching at Madeira, the Cape of Good Hope, and Mauritius, the 
Mississippi reached Singapore, where a portion of the promised squadron 
was formed. From Singapore the expedition proceeded to Macao. 
On entering the Yang-tse-Keang, three of the squadron went aground, 
and the Mississippi was saved by the power of her engines alone. From 
Shanghai, the Commodore proceeded to the beautiful and fertile island 
of Great Lew Chew, which, with its eponymous group of islands, 
thirty-five in number, by some assigned to China, appears to be really 
a dependency of Japan. The social and religious institutions, the 
manners and morals of the Lew Chewans, resemble those of Japan. 
On the morning of July 8th, the bold promontory of Idsu was seen 
rising loftily out of the sea, and the squadron came to anchor off the 
city of Uraga. Commodore Perry now adopted a bold and dignified 
policy, and found its justification in the success which attended it. 
During his first visit, which lasted only eight days, he obtained signal 
advantages for his country, and subsequently concluded a general con- 
vention of peace and amity between the United States and the empire 
of Japan, March 31st, 1854. This convention, which granted the ports 
of Simoda and Hakodadi for the reception of American ships, and 
legitimated American trade, exactly resembled that afterwards obtained 
by the Russians, and seems to have some points of superiority over 
that which was signed a few months later by Sir James Stirling, as 
the representative of Great Britain. Commodore Perry remained till 
the end of June in the Japanese waters, surveying the harbours, ex- 
ploring the coast, and drawing up additional regulations. The expe- 
dition terminated on the arrival of the Alississippi at New York, April 
23rd, 1855, and the final ratification of the treaty by the Senate. The 
two volumes now before us contain most valuable information relating 
to the empire and people of Japan. The empire consists of no less 
than 3850 islands, the principal of which is Niphon, and comprises 
160,000 square miles. According to Dr. Pickering, the Japanese are 
of Malay descent; but the more commonly received opinion is that 





modore M. C. Perry, U.S.N., by order of the Government of the United States.” 
Compiled from the Original Notes and Journals of Commodore Perry and his 
Officers, at his request and under his supervision, by Francis L. Hawks, D.D., 
LL.D., with numerous illustrations. Washington: Beverley Tucker. 1856. 
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they belong to the Tartar family. The authentic history of the 
empire commences B.C. 660. The government presents the singular 
feature of having two emperors simultaneously—the one secular, the 
other ecclesiastical. The administration is a system of checks and 
balances founded on a secret espionage. Official failure is punished by 
death ; and in view of so terrible a penalty, recoil from foreign com- 
munication becomes inevitable, and the very possibility of improve- 
ment is precluded. The primitive religion of Japan recognises the 
Sun Goddess as the supreme object of worship, but invests with a 
mediative function and local attributes a multiplicity of inferior deities, 
or deified men. A belief in a future state of rewards and punishments, 
in the necessity of moral purity and ritual observance, constitutes the 
Sintoo, or native creed. Buddhism under various forms prevails largely 
in Japan, but Christianity is in great disrepute. The industrial em- 
ployments, scientific attainments, and artistic culture of the inhabi- 
tants challenge attention; and Japan, with its manufacture of silk 
superior to that of China—with its tropical plants in the south, and 
its products of the temperate zone in the north—with its metals, base 
and noble—its jewels and precious stones—promises at no distant period 
to attract to its shores the commercial armadas of America and Europe. 
The honour of initiating the negotiations that may ultimately open 
Japan to the world is claimed by the compiler of these volumes for 
Commodore Perry. The documents which he adduces appear to us 
to substantiate this pretension; and we doubt not that the “high 
thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy,” to which he appeals, will not 
be wanting to convince Englishmen of the justice of his well-authenti- 
cated claim. 

A German translation of a “Collection of Reports on the People, 
Religion, and Social Relations of China,’’? possesses a high antiquarian 
interest, and forms a welcome accession to the historical literature of 
the Celestial Empire. The unrestricted liberty enjoyed by the contri- 
butors of these valuable monographs at Peking, and their free, social 
intercourse with the most distinguished of its inhabitants, eminently 
qualify them for investigators, observers, and recorders of Chinese life 
and development. The opening Essay consists of a disquisition on 
Landed Property and its various tenures ; it is followed by a Report of 
a Currency Committee, translated from the Chinese; and a document on 
Christianity in China, emanating from the new revolutionary dynasty. 
Then comes a notice of a Nestorian memorial-stone of the seventh cen- 
tury, discovered in 1625, whose antiquity seems authenticated by the 
language and form of character of the inscription, and which clearly 
establishes the introduction of the Christian faith into China by Bishop 
Oloben, and its legal protection by Tai-zsun, second Emperor of the 
House of Tau, a.p. 638. A record of the events in Peking on the fall 
of the Min dynasty, based on contemporary evidence, is succeeded by a 
curious account of the domestic usages of China, extracted from a native 





® ‘Arbeiten der kaiserlich Russischen Gesandtschaft zu Peking iiber China, 
sein Volk, seine Religion, seine Institutionen, socialen Verhaltnisse.” Aus dem 
Russischen nach dem in St. Petersburg, 1852-57, verdffentlichten original. Von 
Carl Abel und L.A. Mecklenburg: Erster Band. Berlin: F. Heinicke. 1858. 
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work, and describing the ceremony of the investiture of the cap for 
youths and of the head-dress for girls on reaching their fifteenth year ; 
_ with a minute detail of marriage regulations, funeral rites, and mortuary 
observances. The principal remaining papers are on the Chinese 
abacus, Hong Kong, and the relations between China and Thibet. 

A residence of eight years on the Western Coast of Africa, in a 
medical as well as consular capacity, amply justifies Mr. Hutchinson in 
the publication of his “ Impressions.’ Briefly noticing Madeira, 
Sierra Leone, whose sanitary character he vindicates, and the Kru 
Coast, he describes at greater length the peculiarities of the settlements 
of Old and New Calabar, and reports the phenomena of river-trade on 
the Bight of Biafra. Thoroughly convinced of the possibility of sup- 
planting slave by free labour, and of the high physical and moral quali- 
fications of the negro race, Mr. Hutchinson argues that the resources 
of the African Continent are capable of a vast development by the 
native population, As a consequence of this development he antici- 
pates an abundant supply of cotton, shea butter, and palm oil, taking 
little note of the ivory, gold-dust, or copper ore of the country. Of 
the intellectual and industrial expansion in the free settlement of Li- 
beria he speaks admiringly, but is inclined to be incredulous of its 
future prosperity, solely, however, on account of the ill-chosen site of 
its chief town, Monrovia. Mr. Hutchinson’s remarks on the different 
theories of malaria will be read with interest. His own opinion is, that 
the malaria of Africa is an earthy emanation, resulting from chemical 
changes in uncultivated land, and that it will disappear with the im- 
provement of the soil. In the tenth and eleventh chapters of his 
book, Mr. Hutchinson furnishes us with a striking account of the su- 
perstitious belief and practices of Old Calabar. The natives recognise 
a Supreme Divinity, a local and tutelary god, sometimes impersonated 
in a tree, sometimes represented by a snake, and the Calabash deity 
Obu. They assert a doctrine of metempsychosis, attribute speech and 
other human endowments to the lower animals, and enthrone evil as 
well as good spirits in their pantheon. 

Mr. Taylor, an American author, in his “Summer and Winter 
Pictures,’ portrays the characteristic features of the people and 
scenery of Northern Europe with a bold, manly, artistic grasp of con- 
ception, and a corresponding vigour and pictorial beauty of execution. 
Referring the studious and statistical reader to the appropriate works 
for the satisfaction of a scientific curiosity, he exhibits the life and 
manners of the people among whom he has travelled with singular 
richness and clearness of colouring. Equally successful is he in his 
tale of travelling incident and his sketches of landscape scenery. Of 
the sleigh ride through Norrland, the crossing of the Arctic Circle, the 
adventures among the Finns, the voyage along the coast of Norway, 
the visit to the Lofoden Isles, a trip te the Voring Foss, and a tramp 





10 «Impressions of Western Africa, with Remarks on the Diseases of the 
Climate, and a Report of the Peculiarities of Trade up the Rivers in the Bight of 
Biafra.” By Thomas J. Hutchinson. London: Longman and Co. 1858. 

11 “ Northern Travel. Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, Lapland, and 
Norway.” By Bayard Taylor. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 1858. 
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through Wermeland and Dalecarlia, we have a brisk and sparkling nar- 
rative, evincing great descriptive power. The glorious influence of the 
elastic, bracing temperature, the magical effects of the phantasmagoria 
of frost and snow, of the dazzling day with its sun that never sets, of 
the streaming lights of the aurora, the shifting, ever-varying hues of 
the evening and morning skies, and the wilderness of beauty which the 
winter forests opened up, are described with an exquisite felicity and 
opulence of expression. In his ethical delineation, Mr. Taylor bears 
witness to the simplicity, manliness, and self-control of the Finns; but 
pronounces the natives of the far North to be indolent, listless, and 
improvident. It is an error to suppose that the activity and energy 
of men increase with the increase of latitude. The touch of ice is like 
that of fire. The Pole benumbs as the Tropics relax; and nature, in 
the region of extreme cold, disappoints expectation, perplexes the 
arithmetic of daily life, and demoralizes man by undermining the ra- 
tional basis of action—his power of prevision. Spiritual epidemics, 
with all their usual hysterical manifestations, are common in the North, 
and “the substitution,” to use our author’s forcible phrase, “ of rockets 
and blue lights for Heaven’s eternal sunshine,” is openly encouraged 
by the missionaries. A short but striking chapter on the manners and 
morals of Stockholm confirms the report of previous observers, to the 
great discredit of the Swedes. The manners are a curious mixture of 
French courtesy and English ceremonial rigidity; while, under the 
moral category, Mr. Taylor informs us that half the registered births 
are illegitimate; that nine-tenths of the inferior class of women, and 
of more respectable parentage, are notoriously unchaste; and that the 
physical signs of excess in the men are more fearfully and numerously 
conspicuous than in Paris. On the other hand, the safety-valve esta- 
blishment for securing the sanctities of domestic life is absolutely pro- 
hibited in the capital of Sweden. Next to sexual profligacy, the 
favourite vice of the Swedes is drunkenness. The consumption of 
brandy, which, mainly owing to the manufacture of beer and porter, is 
now on the decrease, “throughout the kingdom, six years ago, was 
nine gallons for every man, woman, and child, annually.” Religion 
seems to possess little regulating or deterring power. The Church of 
Norway and Sweden has few dissensions to combat, and is ossifying 
from sheer inertia. Yet even in these countries there are symptoms 
of that approaching separation of Church and State which marks the 
break-up of the old religions throughout the world. At Tromsée, 
Pastor Lamers, a seceding clergyman, has a congregation of three hun- 
dred members, and contemplates the organization of a church in the 
island of Seljen. The sectarians of the North, who bear the names of 
the Haugianer and Lisare, and nearly correspond to our Methodists, 
may possibly, as Mr. Taylor anticipates, form the nucleus of an impor- 
tant dissenting community. The Norwegian Constitution deserves a 
passing word. It has now been in operation forty-three years. The 
Storthing, or National Legislative Assembly, is composed principally 
of farmers, shrewd enough to consult their own interest primarily ; but 
just and wise enough to keep the State free from debt, to encourage 
commerce and science; ever ready to erect asylums, hospitals, and 
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schools, but addicted to a vexatious and undiplomatie buttoning-up of 
breeches-pockets when proposals are made for increasing the army, or 
raising official salaries. There is no agricultural population in the 
world, says Mr. Taylor, which stands lower in the scale of chastity 
than that of Norway. 

The*author of Die Pfalzer,!? regarding his “ Volksbild ” as the com- 
pletion of his previously published “ Naturgeschichte des Volkes,”’ has 
given us, in a series of interesting chapters, written in language 
tolerably facile and free from inversion, a portrait of the inhabitants of 
the Bavarian Palatinate, intended to combine ideal finish with fidelity 
to reality. The Palatinate he defines as a topographical fragment, 
without national integrity, but possessing a population which promises 
to mature itself eventually into a political whole. He sketches the con- 
figuration and resources of the country, the origin, and physical and 
mental constitution of its inhabitants, enumerates and describes its 
various monuments, considering them as illustrative of national qualities. 
A pleasant picture is then presented of the Rhine villages, which unite 
the romance of town and country, including, as they do, the houses of 
noble, burgher, and peasant, houses “ where the windows peep through 
the vine leaves, and the large purple grapes hang down in beautiful 
festoons.” The people in general seem to be a straightforward, kindly 
race, simple in habit, sparing of compliment, averse to display in cos- 
tume, and gifted with so little appreciation of the grace or value of art, 
that even the Catholic portion would regard the introduction of foreign 
ornament into their churches as a profanation of their religion. The 
character of the people is pre-eminently individual, and free growth is 
allowed to most varieties of eccentricity. Persistency carried to 
obstinacy, self-assertiveness, superstitious predilections, dislike to every 
species of hierarchy, and tenacious adhesion to received dogmas, are 
among its distinguishing qualities. The peasantry seem to be indiscreet 
and improvident, and the minute subdivision of the land, concurrently 
with their foolish greed of possession, is apparently attended with very 
disastrous effects. They early become the prey of usurers, giving ten 
per cent. for advances made to them. The laws against usury are 
severe, and the trials for their violation are numerous, but the mischief 
still continues. In religion, the old creed of Rome, and the German 
and Genevan professions, share the popular sympathies ; Calvinist, 
Lutheran, and Catholic living amicably together, though not without 
free interchange of hard traditional nicknames. A Church-union of 
Protestants is numerously supported, but is far from being universally 
recognised ; and so little is the principle of toleration really compre- 
hended, that Hengstenberg was sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment and pecuniary fine, in 1854, at Zweibruck, for having spoken 
contemptuously, in his Kirchen-Zeitung, of the principles and doctrines 
of the United Church. The Palatinate has, however, its free-thinkers, 
and even its “emancipated peasant,” a species of religious Philister, un- 
believing, enlightened, and defiant, who with both hands plunged in 





12 «Die Pfilzer. Ein Rheinisches Volksbild.” Von W. Riehl. Stuttgard und 
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his capacious pockets and cigar in mouth, boasts that he, too, has a 
faith, for he believes that six pounds of beef with a little water will 
make good soup; that he has a ceremonial, for he holds that in church- 
time to drink a glass in the ale-house is the best possible lustration 
with holy water; that he has a morality, for he practises fidelity and 
honesty, lodgings in the House of Correction being dear; and what he 
does not understand he does not believe, lodgings in a lunatic asylum 
being dearer still. Moreover, he concludes “”Tis a long way from 
earth to heaven, therefore stay on the earth and eat your victuals 
quietly, and like an honest man.” 

Les Pays des Basques formerly comprehending the three subdivisions 
of Labour, Basse Navarre, and Soule, and now included in the Departe- 
ment of Basses Pyrénées, are inhabited by a vivacious, industrious, 
frank-hearted, and impassioned race, numbering about 840,000. M. 
Michel, in his entertaining work “Le Pays Basque,’’!* has collected 
much valuable information relating to this primitive people, their habits, 
literary productions, music, and language. The modern Basques are the 
descendents of the ancient Vascones, who held their own alike against 
Roman and Gothic invaders. Wilhelm Humboldt regards them as the 
representatives of the great nation of the Iberi, and has proved the 
affinity of their language with the Semitic, while M. Baudard, availing 
himself of the resources of comparative philology, has fully established 
its Iberian parentage. The Escuaca, or Basque language, M. Michel 
likewise refers to a very remote antiquity, and discovers in his etymo- 
logical analysis traces of its derivation from a primitive race, once 
within the circle of the old Biblical tradition. The week, for instance, 
is named aste, or commencement, and the days of which it is composed 
are designated in accordance with their position, as the first, the middle, 
or last of the aste. The word jingo, familiar to profane ears, as an 
euphemistic form of adjuration, appears to be a genuine Basque appella- 
tion for the Supreme Being. Our author pronounces it to be the true 
indeterminate future of the verb venir, and sees in it a proof of the 
transmission to the Basque people of the Messianic Hope, affirming 
that the word really signifies celui gui doit venir. In the Basque 
tongue, again, seme signifies son, and M. Michel detects in this term an 
allusion to that son of Noah who was selected as the object of patri- 
archal benediction. Inconclusive as are all such arguments, grounded 
on mere verbal resemblances, there seems good reason for believing 
that the Basque language has for its base an Asiatic or Semitic dialect, 
with an infiltration of Latin and German words. According to M. 
Michel, its area is rapidly contracting, and its eventual extinction, in no 
remote future, may be confidently predicted. It is important, there- 
fore, to commit to writing all facts relating to the national life of the 
Basques, to conserve whatever is known of their legends, usages, past 
times, and superstitions. ‘This service has in part been rendered us by 
the author of “Le Pays Basque.’ The chapters in which he has 
treated of the proverbs, dramatic representations, and popular poetry 





13 ‘* Le Pays Basque, sa Population, sa Langue, ses Mceurs, sa Litterature, et sa 
Musique.” Par. Francisque Michel. Paris: Libraire de Firmin Didot Freres. 
Londres et Edinbourg: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 
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of the Basques, will interest and delight the reader whose sole object is 
amusement, as well as attract the attention of the more earnest and 
philosophic student. 

Mr. Ruskin, in two lectures'* delivered at Manchester in July last, 
and written with that tumultuous eloquence and fiery hurry of words 
which characterize his somewhat redundant style, has rather attempted 
than fulfilled the purpose which the title of his volume suggests. In 
the introductory pages of his first lecture, with a startling antagonism 
to the Divine authority, which pronounced a beatitude on submissive 
indigence, Mr. Ruskin has the manly audacity to vindicate the honour 
paid to wealth in the present age, and to protest against the Pagan 
contempt of riches and medieval reverence for the spirit of poverty. 
He then recommends “ trial schools,’ as the fitting instruments for 
the discovery of that artistic genius which “ Providence sows broadcast, 
but which man must find and preserve.” Under the head of application, 
the economist of art is enjoined to attend to three main points—variety, 
facility, and durability of work. With special reference to this last 
point, Mr. Ruskin anticipates the scorn of our descendants for “ those 
wretched nineteenth-century people who kept vapouring and fuming 
about the world, doing what they called business, and they couldn’t 
make a sheet of paper that wasn’t rotten.” Many of Mr. Ruskin’s 
rebukes, as that on the prodigal expenditure for funerals, seem well 
deserved and well timed, and his remarks on practical or industrial art 
are large-hearted and judicious. While attaching great importance to 
beautiful dress, as one of the means of influencing taste and character, 
the author warns us that “as long as there are cold and nakedness in 
the land, splendour of dress is a crime.” Accumulation and distribu- 
. tion are the commercially-sounding designations given to the subjects 
discussed in the second lecture. The author’s principal positions are, 
_ that the science of nations is to be accumulative; that the present 
generation is to receive, to add, and transmit not what has a merely 
local value, but what is pure and precious, for the great Christian com- 
munity of Europe; that arrangement in a public gallery is the best 
method of exhibiting pictures, but that private possession is also to be 
encouraged; that the rational limitation of price should be a first 
object, but that a really excellent picture, in danger of destruction, is 
to be purchased at any price; that art should be applied to all public 
buildings for education and trade, in illustration of the great general 
idea of the world’s history, and to record the services which men 
belonging to the various branches of industry have rendered to their 
country. Mr. Ruskin fortifies and explains these positions by a collec- 
tion of suggestive and occasionally valuable notes, in the shape of 
addenda, placed at the end of his book. The height and range of 
view, and nobleness of sentiment, which mark nearly all that he has 
written, are not wanting in the present half-zsthetic, half-plutonomical 
speculations. 

The fresh vigorous breath, and the wholesome searching sunlight of 





14 «©The Political Economy of Art.” By John Ruskin, London: Smith, 
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intellectual day, begin to penetrate the dim religious shades of our 
university cloisters. Oxford, traditionally the most conservative of 
our ancient and hallowed scholastic establishments, takes preeedence 
of her reputedly more liberal sister. On 18th June, 1857, she formally 
sanctioned the degree of Associate of Arts, and broke down the barriers 
which divided classical from practical learning; thus setting an excel- 
lent example, which Cambridge is happily following. The examinations 
instituted, in accordance with this decision, are to be annual, indepen- 
dent of any denominational test, and open to all youths, not members 
of the university, under eighteen years of age. Boys under fifteen, 
who succeed in the lower examination, will obtain a certificate ; while 
youths under eighteen, who pass the higher, will receive the title of 
Associate in Arts. To extend and improve middle-class education, and 
to offer a nobler standard of thought and sentiment than that of the 
market to those whose vocation is essentially commercial, is the object 
proposed in the scheme initiated by Mr. Acland and Mr. Temple—a 
scheme which aims to bring the school system of England into a 
friendly dependence on the two great English universities. The sub- 
jects proposed for examination in the new programme for the year 
1858 attest the genuine and hearty goodwill with which the Univer- 
sity of Oxford accepts the invitation to meet the educational exigencies 
of the period, by the establishment of a system of instruction which 
shall engraft the physical sciences on the old classical studies. Those 
who wish for more detailed information on these points, may consult 


with advantage an abstract from a pamphlet on “ middle-class educa- 
tion,” entitled “ Some account of the Origin and Objects of the New 
Oxford Examinations.’’5 Besides a general exposition of the scheme 
lately adopted, it contains several valuable letters by Messrs. Hullah, 
Dyce, Ruskin, and Richmond, on the connexion of the arts with 
general education, and selected papers relating to the West of England 
examination, where an inaugurative experiment has already been made. 





SCIENCE. 


i the month of May, 1856, the Lords of the Admiralty, under the 
advice of the Astronomer Royal, entrusted Professor Smyth! with 
the conduct of an experiment of great scientific interest and impor- 
tance; the object being to determine how far astronomical observation 
can be improved by planting the telescope above the lower part of the 
atmosphere, so as to eliminate the region of clouds. The Peak of 
Teneriffe was selected, as affording the most suitable locality for this 





15 “¢Some Account of the Origin and Objects of the New Oxford Examinations 
for the Title of Associate in Arts and Certificates. For the Year 1858.” By T. 
D. Acland, late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. London: Ridgway. Oxford: 
Parker and Son. Cambridge: Macmillan. 1858. 

1 «Peneriffe, an Astronomer’s Experiment ;-or, Specialties of a Residence above 
the Clouds.” By ©. Piazzi Sm P.R.S.S. L. and E., Professor of Practical Astro- 
nomy in the University of Edinburgh, &c. &. Illustrated with Photo-Stereo- 
graphs. Post 8vo, pp. 451. London. 1858. 
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experiment; and in carrying it out, Professor Smyth received no 
unstinted aid from numerous cultivators of physical science; Mr. 
Robert Stephenson placing at his disposal his yacht Titania, with all 
her crew, some of whom proved themselves most efficient and willing 
assistants ; Mr. Pattinson, of Newcastle, contributing his large equa- 
torial telescope; many others lending smaller apparatus—meteorolo- 
gical, optical, and magnetic, as well as astronomical ; and others, again, 
furnishing suggestions not less valuable than instruments. 

On the voyage out, trial was made of an apparatus for the suspen- 
sion of a telescope, devised to counteract the angular motion of the 
ship, and thus to render telescopic observation possible at sea. How- 
ever carefully a compass, a barometer, or a table may be suspended 
upon free-moving pivots (or gimbals), they are found always to partake 
of the angular motion of the ship’s roll; and this, of course, renders it 
quite impracticable to keep the telescope directed to any fixed point. 
Every modification of the pendulum-principle had been tried without 
effect; and it had occurred to Professor Smyth that the principle of 
the gyroscope, which has for some years past much occupied the atten- 
tion of physicists, might be applied with greater success. This principle 
is nothing more or less than that familiar to every one in the common 
spinning-top—namely, that when a heavy body is in rapid rotation 
around a free axis, this axis tends to retain its direction in space, and 
any attempt to change that direction is resisted. The heavier the 
rotating body, and the more rapid its rotation, the greater is this 
resistance ; and thus, by freely suspending such an apparatus on board 
ship, it was anticipated that not only would the axis retain its own 
parallelism, but that if it were made to support a telescope, this instru- 
ment would remain unaffected by the angular motion of the ship. The 
rotating body was a wheel one foot in diameter and eleven pounds in 
weight ; and this was driven at the rate of a hundred turns in a second, 
by’two trains of wheels acting on either side of its axis. The appa- 
ratus seems to have answered perfectly. “ All the rolling of the vessel 
could avail nothing against the power of the free-revolver principle. 
Adjusting the balance, and then bringing the sea-line on the wire of 
the telescope, it actually remained bisected for a considerable length of 
time.” The sailors, eagerly entering into the novel interest of the 
result, worked the machine with such enthusiasm, that in their desire 
to surpass each “spin” by another yet more rapid, they broke the 
strong steel driving axles, each an inch in diameter; so the observation 
of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, and sundry other intended crucial 
experiments, were deferred to a future voyage. The result, however, 
was extremely satisfactory so far as it went. 

On arriving at Teneriffe, the astronomer’s first care was to select a 
suitable position for his temporary observatory ; and under loeal adviee 
he chose Mount Guajara, the most elevated spot on the border of the 
gigantic crater, from the centre of which the peak rises. Up to this 
spot, 8903 feet above the level of the sea, he got his smaller or 
“Sheepshanks” equatorial and his meteorological apparatus conveyed, 
with the approval and assistance of the Spanish authorities, of whose 
liberality he speaks very highly; and here he first set up his tent and 
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his telescope. The result, however, was less satisfactory than had been 
anticipated ; for although the atmosphere was quite free from clouds, 
its clearness was so impaired by a “ dust-haze,”’ that no very decided 
advantage was gained by the vertical elevation. It was therefore 
determined to try another station yet more elevated; and this could 
only be found on the peak itself, where a suitable locality was obtained 
at the vertical height of 10,700 feet, or more than two miles. To this 
spot the “ Pattinson” equatorial was brought up with immense labour 
and difficulty ; the necessities of the ascent requiring that it should be 
completely taken to pieces, so that its parts might be distributed from 
three boxes into thirteen. The instrument having been put together 
again on its elevated perch, its performance was found to be extremely 
satisfactory. Double stars and other difficult test-objects were resolved 
by it with such facility as to leave no room for doubt as to the immense 
advantage to be gained from such a position. The fine division of the 
outer ring of Saturn, a much disputed point, came out with singular 
distinctness; whilst the observations upon Jupiter gave results so 
remarkable as to deserve to be quoted in full :— 


“The usual mere streaky bands which cross his dise became resolved in the 
telescope, under high powers, into regions of cloud. The brighter spaces were 
the clouds ; and their forms were as characteristically marked, and were drifting 
along as evidently under the influence of a rotation wind, as the cumuli an 
cumulostrati which the terrestrial N.E. current was at that moment bringing 
past Teneriffe, before our eyes and under our feet. On each of three nights 
that I made drawings at the telescope of these Jovian clouds, the effect of the 
planet’s rotation was abundantly evident ; while in addition to this, there were 
minute changes in the relative positions and forms of the vaporous masses in 
either hemisphere that indicated as well the presence of winds, as the ephe- 
meral nature of mist. Far more striking, however, was the testimony borne by 
the more constant forms of the cloud, seen best toward the equatorial part of 
the planet. At this tract one could not gaze long, without acquiring the im- 
pression of looking at a windy sky; the whole zone of vapour seemed to be in 
motion, while, from its ragged edge, portions were torn off and were drivin 
along, some of them rolling over and over, and others pulled out in length an 
rearing ? towards the fore-part, like a sailing-boat scudding before a gale.” 
(p. 291. 


Since the publication, in a few words, by the Admiralty last 
October, of this discovery of cloud forms in Jupiter's belts, M. 
Babinet has stated that a similar result had been arrived at in the 
Paris Observatory, with an object glass of nine inches aperture ; and 
in this country, Mr. Warren de la Rue has published an admirable 
plate of the appearance of Jupiter as seen in the excellent reflecting 
equatorial constructed by himself, of thirteen inches aperture; his 
forms of clouds, however, are by no means so clear as they were 
shown by the seven-inch refractor on Alta Vista——The appearances 
presented by the moon received singular illustration from the pheno- 
mena of volcanic action, of which such grand examples lay within the 
terrestrial horizon. Some geologists have denied that the features seen 
by astronomers in the moon are to be considered as voleanoes; “ but 
we,” says Professor Smyth, “ who duly noted the gentle external slope 
of some of these circular pits, their cliffy internal descents, their flat 
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floors, and their central peaks, had little doubt in our minds. Occa- 
sionally could be traced something much like a collection of stony 
lava-streams, which even the Spanish attendants, when looking by 
permission into the telescope, would call a Malpays. Generally, too, 
would they describe what they saw with the same terms that they 
employed for volcanic features of the mountain whereon we stood.” 

The astronomical problem which this expedition was sent out to 
investigate, may be considered as determined in the affirmative ; since, 
although Professor Smyth has added but little to what was previously 
known, he has shown that much may be added, when proper 
arrangements shall have been made beforehand to profit by the peculiar 
facilities for observation presented by this elevated position. We have 
heard depreciating remarks as to the small amount of actual work done 
on this occasion; but we think that those who made them had not 
duly estimated the practical difficulties to be overcome, and the short- 
ness of the time that remained when the great equatorial had at last 
been established on the Peak. It was not only to the heavens that 
Professor Smyth’s attention was directed. Meteorological observa- 
tions occupied a large part of his time, and many curious phenomena 
are recorded. The extreme dryness of the atmosphere produced most 
unlooked-for and embarrassing effects upon the wood-work of the in- 
struments, and was not without unpleasant influences on the persons 
of the party. On the whole, however, they seem to have been re- 
markably free from any serious drawbacks either in health or comfort, 
and to have very much enjoyed the novel kind of life which their 
mountain elevation forced upon them. The account of their expe- 
riences is altogether very pleasant reading; and we have little doubt 
that no long time will elapse before we shall hear of some other 
enthusiastic astronomer, who, profiting by Professor Smyth’s example, 
shall establish himself en permanence at Alta Vista, to the great ad- 
vantage of Astronomical and Meteorological Science. 

The volume is illustrated in a very novel and effective manner, 
namely, by a series of twenty pairs of stereoscopic photographs, or “pho- 
tostereographs,” as our author terms them, which may be viewed either 
by the folding “ book-stereoscope,” constructed by Messrs. Negretti 
and Zambra to fold up like a map, or by any ordinary stereoscope from 
which the ground glass can be taken out, so that the instrument may 
be superimposed on the pictures without the necessity of removing 
them from the book. Though these views cannot bear comparison, as 
pictures, with the admirable stereographs with which the public is now 
familiar, and although it is necessary in many instances to interpret 
them by the aid of the accompanying description, yet they have an im- 
mense advantage over the most beautiful illustrations that the draughts- 
man could furnish, in the fidelity with which they represent the 
remarkable scenery, and the various objects of interest, in the midst of 
which they were taken, and in those effects of solidity and of distance 
which no drawings can do more than suggest. How little faith is to 
be placed even in the most truthful artists, when representing forms 
with which they are not familiar, is curiously shown by the comparison 
of Professor Smyth’s photographs of the great dragon-tree of Orotava 
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with the various portraits which have been given of it in works of 
various degrees of scientific pretension, most of them copies one of 
another, with more or less of approximation towards the type of ordinary 
European vegetation :— 

“ Never,” as he truly remarks, “was the debt that mankind owe to the m- 
ventors and organizers of photography more apparent than in the case of the 
dragon-tree. Artists, landing for a few hours from a ship, were appalled at 
the tangled mass of vegetation about the old dragonier, and made a sort of 
ideal tree, on a bare level surface. Nature, on the other hand, awed by no- 
thing she has made, takes on the collodion plate the whole scene with all its 
foreshortenings, all its groupings, as instantaneously as a flat wall.” 

The toils of one of the most laborious scientific litterateurs in Ger- 
many, and therefore in the world, have been for ten years past directed 
to the compilation of a Compendious Dictionary,? which should include 
the names, residences, designations, and appointments of all persons 
who have attained any eminence in the mathematical and physical 
sciences, with the dates of their births and deaths, and references to 
their published works; thus combining within a narrow compass a vast 
amount of information, which can at present only be found, as regards 
the more eminent, in Biographical Dictionaries, and as regards those of 
humbler pretensions, by searching through vast piles of scientific trans- 
actions and journals. The work will doubtless be a most useful one; and 
the well-known character of its compiler is a guarantee that no pains will 
be spared in the collection of information from every available source. 
We have looked, in the part of the dictionary now before us, which 
reaches to Dirichlet, for many names of our own countrymen of various 
degrees of distinction in mathematical and physical science, and have 
found them recorded in their places, with all the information due re- 
specting them and their works. 

The special object of Mr. Jukes’s Manual of Geology® is stated to be 
“to enable the student to arrange in his mind and digest the knowledge 
he may acquire, either from the general treatises of Lyell, Phillips, De 
la Beche, Ansted, Portlock, or Page, or from those great works of 
Murchison and others who have treated of more special portions of 
Geology.” It is much better fitted, by the large amount of condensed 
information it contains, to serve as a text-book for the pupil attending 
lectures on the subject, than for the private study of such as have 
no such opportunity of profiting by oral instruction. The whole of 
the portion which relates to physical geology is treated with unusual 
fullness ; and more information is to be found here as to the composi- 
tion and structure of rocks, and the various agencies by which their 
characters have been modified, than is contained in most treatises of 


? <* Biographisch-Literarisches Handwérterbuch zur Geschichte der Exacten 
Wissensehaften enthaltend Nachweisungen, iiber Lebensverhiiltnisse und Leistun- 
gon von. Mathematikern, Astrenomen, Physikern, Chemikern, Mineralogen, Geo- 
logen, &c. aller vélker und zeiten, gesammelt von J. C. Poggendorff, Mitglied der 
— der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Este Lieferung. 8vo, pp. 575. Leipzig. 

* “The Student's Manual of Geology.” By J. Beete Jukes, M.A., F.R.S., 
Logal Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, &. &c. 12mo, pp. 607. 
Edinburgh. 1857. 
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much larger dimensions. On the other hand, the Palxontological 
portion of the work is little more than a catalogue ; a previous ac- 
quaintanee with the principal forms of fossil plants and animals being 
countedon. Thisdepartment would have been undertaken by Professor 
Edward Forbes, but for his untimely death; and we cannot but regret 
on every account that he did not live to carry out his intention. 

From another accomplished geologist we have an admirable sketch 
of the geology of the neighbourhood of London,‘ treated in such a 
manner as to bring: before the reader, in language as little technical as 
possible, “all those leading geological phenomena which are within 
reach of all who care to observe,—to show how to proceed with an 
inquiry into the causes whieh produced them, by a careful study of 
effects,—and to give some insight into the chief objects of geological 
inquiry.” ‘This pamphlet is well worthy of being placed in the hands 
of every young resident in the metropolis and its neighbourhood, who 
has a taste for scientific inquiry. 

A compact Dictionary of the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
Kingdoms,’ giving an account of the most interesting objects in each, 
with an explanation of the various terms used by authors in treating 
them, has. been recently compiled by Dr. Baird, of the British Museum, 
for Messrs. Griffin, as a compendium to their “ Cyclopedia of Physical 
Sciences,” edited by Professor Nichol.. After having tested this work, 
by turning up a number of names as they occurred to us, we are bound 
to say, that, under almost every head to which we referred, we found a 
summary of information as copious as the limits of such a compend 
could well edmit, and, generally speaking, in accordance with the latest 
researches upon each point. In some instances we have thought it 
would have been well if Dr. Baird, instead of undertaking the execu- 
tion of the entire work, had obtained the co-operation of a few other 

ntlemen in special departments, as was done by Professor Nichol. 
But although the work might have gained in the finish of some of its 
details, it might have lost in the harmonious proportion of its several 
parts. The wood-cut illustrations are of somewhat unequal merit ; and 
whilst some are rather superfluous, we note a deficiency of many sub- 
jects which are greatly needed. And we must remark that the Tabular 
Classification prefixed to the work does not at all correspond with that 
adopted in the body of it; the order Marsupialia, for example, being 
suppressed in the former whilst recognised in the latter; and (with 
an aberration from all received systems which we ean scarcely sup- 
pose to be intentional) the classes of Echinodermata, Acalephe, 
Zoophyta, Protozoa, and Spongia, being ranked in the table under the 
sub-kingdom Articulata, whilst in the Dictionary we find them referred 
to the radiated type. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the work is a 





4 “The Ground beneath us, its Geological Phases and Changes ; being Three 
Lectures on the Geology of Clapham, and the neighbourhood of D ms! 
delivered at the Clapham Atheneum.” By Joseph Prestwich, F.R.S., F.G.S., 


&e. 8vo, pp. 79. London. 1857. ‘ 
5 “ A Cyclopsdia of the Natural Sciences.” By William Baird, M.D., F.R.S., 
British Museum. With a Map and numerous Wood Engravings. 8vo. pp. 609. 


London and Glasgow. 1858. 
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very useful one, and will contribute by its cheapness and compendious- 
ness to foster the extending taste for natural science. 

We are very glad to be able to record the continued progress of the 
publication of Professor Milne-Edwards’s great work on Comparative 
Physiology,® the first volume of which we noticed on its appearance 
about a year ago. Since that time, three half-volumes have been 
issued ; and from the regularity of their sequence, and from what we 
know of the author’s state of preparation, as well as of his conscien- 
tious scrupulosity in the fulfilment of his engagements, we look for- 
ward to its speedy completion with far more confidence than we can 
generally feel in the case of works thus published piecemeal. By a 
careful examination of each part as it appears, our admiration of the 
mode in which this gigantic task has been executed has been progres- 
sively heightened. We have never met with a work more admirably 
conceived or more perfectly executed. ‘The knowledge of many’’ has 
been harmoniously co-ordinated in the text of the Lectures, so as to be 
presented to the reader as it appears to the philosophic mind of the 
accomplished Professor; while, at the same time, the notes contain 
fuller details respecting the researches of the authors whose labours 
are referred to, those of all nations and all schools being treated with 
the most rigorous impartiality. 

Professor Clark’s translation of Professor Van der Hoeven’s Hand- 
book of Zoology? has now been completed by the publication of the 
second volume, containing the vertebrate animals. Of the value of 
this compendium we have already expressed our opinion; and we shall, 
therefore, only add that it is enhanced by the numerous additions 
made by the author during the progress of the translation, so that 
this volume may really be regarded as a third edition instead of a 
second. Since the publication of the Regne Animal, there has been 
no general Treatise on Systematic Zoology of scientific value at all 
equal to this; and we trust that the learned author may be spared to 
record in many future editions the progress of the science which he 
has so laboriously cultivated. We may remark that the translator 
has apologized, in the Preface to the second volume, for the omission 
ot all notice, in the previous volume, of the valuable supplement on 
the Invertebrata, added by Professor Leuckart to the German edition, 
on the ground that the printing of the English translation had so far 
advanced before its appearance, as to prevent him from introducing the 
additions and corrections of Professor Leuckart in their proper places; 
and that he had himself in some degree anticipated these modifica- 
tions by insertions of his own. And in the same Preface he has given 
some further notices of recent zoological researches upon the Inver- 





6 ‘*Lecons sur la Physiologie et l Anatomie Comparée de I'Homme et des Ani- 
maux, faites a la Faculté des Sciences de Paris.” Par H. Milne Edwards, Mem- 
bre de l'Institut, Professeur au Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle, &c. &c. Tome II., 
Tome III. Premitre Partie. 8vo, pp. 957. Paris. 1857, 1858. 

7 ‘‘ Handbook of Zoology.” By J. Van der Hoeven, Phil. Nat. et M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Zoology in the University of Leyden, &c. &c. Volume the Second (Ver- 
tebrate Animals). Translated from the Second Dutch Edition by the Rev. Willian. 
Clark, M.D., F.R.8., &c., Professor of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. 
With Eight Copper-plates. 8vo, pp. 775. London. 1858, 
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tebrata; together with a sketch of the new classification of the Mam- 
malia, recently proposed by Professor Owen, on the basis of the con- 
formation of the brain. 

Two bulky volumes have come to us from the other side of the 
Atlantic, as the first instalment of a gigantic work, which is to consist 
of a series of monographs on various departments of the Natural His- 
tory of North America,$ by the distinguished professor whom the 
United States now claim as belonging to themselves, in virtue of the 
congenial home which he has found there during the last ten years, 
and the encouragement which his labours have received. The Ame- 
rican people have equally astonished themselves and the world by a 
subscription-list of 2,500 for this costly work; and we can only hope 
that for the sake of the author, who has been induced by this unex- 
pected encouragement to increase both the text and the illustrations to 
an extent far beyond the limits at first contemplated, the actual dollars 
may be forthcoming, instead of those mere promises to pay, which the 
experience of the last few months has proved to be too often no better 
than waste paper. 

We wish that we could say that the scientific merits of Professor 
Agassiz’s productions are commensurate with the expectations of those 
who have promoted their publication. That any man, however indus- 
trious, should have collected materials in ten years (a large part of his 
time being occupied in other duties) for a long succession of quarto 
volumes, suggests unpleasant doubts as to the value of those materials ; 
and those doubts were strengthened in the minds of those best ac- 
quainted with the antecedents of Professor Agassiz, by the disposition 
he has shown on several occasions to put forth as complete investiga- 
tions what were but imperfect essays, and to announce as established 
generalizations of facts what have been really only the coinage of his 
own fertile brain. No competent and unprejudiced judge, we think, 
can look through the first of the volumes before us, without finding in 
it abundant justification of the doubtful anticipations with which the 
announcement of them was received on this side of the Atlantic. This 
volume consists of two parts,—a General Essay upon the Classi- 
fication of the Animal Kingdom,—and a Special Classification of the 
American Turtles. The former is pervaded throughout by a funda- 
mental misconception of the nature and objects of Zoological inquiry ; 
being, in fact, much more a treatise on Natural Theology, than a sci- 
entific essay on Classification according to the principles of the Induc- 
tive Philosophy. He takes his own notion of the intentions of the 
Creator as the basis of his reasoning ; and thinks that notwithstanding 
the very limited amount of his acquaintance with the structure and re- 
lations of a large proportion of the Animal Kingdom, he is in a posi- 
tion to “ understand the thought of Infinite Wisdom,” and to legislate 
for the Almighty after the following fashion. He maintains that there 
are six different degrees of relationship (neither more nor less) among 





8 “ Contributions to the Natural History of the United States of America,” By 
Louis Agassiz. Vols. I. and II. With Thirty-four Lithographic-plates. 4to, pp. 
632. Boston (N.E.). 1857. 
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its several members ; but that each of these different degrees is capable 
of being precisely defined as follows :— 

“ Branches are the largest divisions of the animal kingdom, and are distin- 
guished from each other by differences in the p/az of structure. 

“* Classes ave subdivisions of a branch, distinguished by the differences in the 


ways and means of carrying out the ; 
“ Orders are ahidiean of the - and are distinguished from each other 


by the degree of complication of structure. 

“ Families are ointaions of an order, distinguished by differences in the 
— or form of structure, that is, by the geometrical figure of the whole 
animal. 


“ Genera are subdivisions of the family, distinguished from each other by 


anatomical details of structure. 
“Tn each genus, the species are defined by the relations of individuals to one 


another, and to the world in which they live, and by the proportion of the 
parts to each other.” 

These doctrines do not profess to be based upon a rigid induction of 
facts, so much as upon deductions from the author’s theological con- 
clusions. That an instructed naturalist should now-a-days attempt 
to square his classification to any general conception of this sort, and 
especially to one evolved by such a process, strikes us as not a little 
singular. The Quinary system had just as much in its favour, both 
of fact and of @ priori probability ; it was propounded and adopted by 
men of great sagacity, and of vast and exact knowledge; and the-dis- 
cussion which it excited doubtless led to a clearer perception of many 
important relations in Natural History, especially those now distin- 
guished by the terms analogy and affinity. Yet the Quinary system 
is now consigned by common consent to “the tomb of all the Capu- 
lets;” and if there be one principle more generally received than 
another among modern systematists, if is that Nature refuses to be 
bound down by artificial devices of man’s making, and that to attain 
even a faint insight into the great scheme of Creation, there is no way 
but that of patient and reverential labour. We believe as firmly as 
Professor Agassiz can do, that there ts such a scheme; and every 
attempt at a natural classification may be considered as bringing us 
nearer to the comprehension of it, just in so far as it truly represents 
the affinities of the beings with which it is concerned. Considering 
that Professor Agassiz was at one time among the foremost of those 
who proclaimed that the real affinities of animals can only be deter- 
mined by the study of their development, we have not been a little 
surprised at perceiving how completely this principle is put aside in 
his present scheme. He has, it is true, a section upon the subject; 
but he scarcely attempts to harmonize the scheme we have above cited 
with developmental phenomena; and he so completely passes by those 
more difficult cases which would show the absolute irreconcilableness 
of the two methods, that we cannot but consider his silence as an 
admission of that fact. 

The latter third of Professor Agassiz’s first volume, and the whole 
of his second, are taken up with an account of his researches on the 
American Turtles; their classification and their embryology being the 
points chiefly enlarged upon, though many interesting notices are also 
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given of their habits and their physiology. The abundance of con- 
tributions which he has received from all parts of the Union, testifies to 
the interest which his inquiries have excited; and he has evidently 
laboured hard to turn them to useful account, though there are many 
indications that he has not fully grappled with various difficult pro- 
blems which his accomplished predecessor in the same line of research, 
Professor Rathké, did not succeed in fully solving. Having felt it our 
duty to speak freely with regard to the defects of his first volume, it 
gives us the more pleasure to be able to point to the second as highly 
creditable both to his ability and industry as an observer, and to the 
artistic skill with which its very numerous and valuable illustrations 
have been produced. 

The readers of “ Blackwood’s Magazine’ cannot but have been 
struck with a succession of very graphic and lively sketches of Marine 
Natural History,? which appeared in its pages during the years 1856 
and 1857; and may have been somewhat surprised, as we were, on 
first learning that they were the contributions of a gentleman whose 
reputation has been acquired in a field to which “ sea-side studies” 
seemed altogether foreign. We gladly welcome any new labourer in 
this domain, especially one who brings to his work such a thorough 
zest as that which Mr. Lewes exhibits for it, and who is able to describe 
his experiences in so telling a style. ‘Having ourselves gone through 
all these long ago, we have found it very pleasant to retrace in his 
pages the delight of our first adventures in search of the treasures of 
marine zoology, with that mixture of minor troubles which only makes 
the enjoyment more keen; and we can testify from our own experience 
to the truthfulness of the narration. Feeling, as we do most earnestly, 
that no recreation can be more complete or more healthful to those 
who are subjected for a large part of the year to the wear and tear of 
a city life, than a visit to a productive sea-coast, with the definite 
purpose of collecting and studying the multitudinous objects of interest 
in which it abounds, we think that Mr. Lewes has done good service 
in republishing these sketches, with considerable alterations, additions, 
and illustrations, for the benefit alike of such as may be glad of the 
guidance they will afford in their own pursuits, and of such as can 
only enjoy through the medium of his descriptions what they would 
gladly make familiar to themselves. 

“T have endeavoured,” he says, “to furnish the visitor to the sea-coast with 
plain directions, by means of which he may study and enjoy the marvels of 
ocean-life ; and to present such descriptions of the animals and the wonders of 
their organization, as may interest the reader by his own fireside. With re- 
gard to the former, having had to ascertain almost everything for myself, I have 
tried to make my experience available for others ; and the remembrance of early 


difficulties has suggested the statement of many details which to the well-in- 
formed may appear trivial, but for which I should myself have been very 
grateful.” , 

But Mr. Lewes has not confined himself to the popular exposition 0 





% “ Sea-Side Studies at Ilfracombe, Tenby, the Scilly Isles, and Jersey.” By 
George Henry Lewes. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, pp. 414. Edinburgh and 
London, 1858. 
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facts already accepted in science; he avows that he has a special au- 
dience in view, to whom must be submitted the appreciation of various 
facts and physiological interpretations which he advances as novelties ; 
and he takes upon himself to pronounce upon some of the most difficult 
and controverted questions in biology, as if he had earned the fullest 
title to do so by previous approved labours in the same field. Doubtless 
there has been a great deal of assumption in the interpretation which 
physiologists have been prone to put upon the facts of observation ; and 
it is often very useful that a fresh mind, trained in the principles and 
applications of logic, should point out the fallacies of such interpreta- 
tions. But ne sutor ultra crepidam. It is a very general fact that 
those who have a great facility in detecting the blunders of others, have 
a great facility in making blunders of their own. And we would in all 
good humour suggest to Mr. Lewes, whether it would not in the end 
be better for his reputation to submit to the judgment of a scientific 
audience any discoveries which he thinks that he has made, before he 
proclaims himself to the public as the physiological dictator who is 
to decide when his predecessors have differed, and to show that they 
are wrong when they are agreed. 

As our author has specially referred in his preface to “ the identity 
of growth and generation” as “ the most startling of the new views,” 
and as “having recently received striking confirmation from the 
admirable researches of Professor Huxley on the Aphides,” we select 
this point as an illustration of our remarks. It is quite obvious to 
any one who is conversant not only with animal but with vegetable 
physiology, that the author has altogether failed to grasp the funda- 
mental conception of these two processes, as presented in the lowest 
protophytes ; among which growth is typified by cell-subdivision, and 
generation by cell-conjugation. That the two processes, so far from 
being identical, are in a certain sense antagonistic, is evidenced by 
an overwhelming assemblage of phenomena with which every well- 
instructed physiologist is conversant. And although various recent 
discoveries have made it evident that the two sets of functions may 
be performed in a manner that shall give to acts of growth a mar- 
vellous resemblance to those of generation, yet the fundamental dif- 
ference between them remains entirely untouched. The case of the 
Aphides is one of this kind ; and we speak not merely our own opinion, 
but with the authority of Professor Huxley, when we say that the 
admirable researches of that gentleman, so far from confirming Mr. 
Lewes’s doctrine of the identity of growth and generation, bring out 
the contrast between the two modes of reproduction in that tribe even 
more clearly than before. What is the meaning of certain phenomena 
in the development of Zoophytes, to which Mr. Lewes refers as having 
been observed by himself, it will be time enough to explain, when he 
shall have published such an account of these phenomena, with the 
requisite illustrations, as may enable scientific physiologists to judge 
how far they are as paradoxical as he supposes them to be. 

Among the new editions of various articles in the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana, which have been issued from time to time by Messrs. 
Griffin, it was their intention to reproduce the article “On the Ele- 
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mentary Principles of Medicine,’’ contributed by the late Dr. Robert 
Williams, which contained the essence of his classic work on “ Morbid 
Poisons.” The gentleman who was engaged by them to edit this 
treatise has deemed it necessary to re-write and remodel the whole, 
so that he has in fact produced a Handbook of the Science and Prac- 
tice of Medicine, which must be considered as almost entirely new, 
except in so far as it incorporates the ideas and facts of the original, 
as it does those which the author has industriously and judiciously 
brought together from a great variety of other sources. A leading 
feature in this volume is the large proportion of it devoted to the 
Science of Medicine, as distinguished from the Art, and the scientific 
spirit which pervades the whole. We have seen no summary which 
so completely embodies the most advanced knowledge of the time, 
or which we can so unreservedly recommend alike as a text-book to 
the medical student, and as a compendium to the general reader. 

Among the valuable researches which have been promoted, if not 
originated, by the liberality of Sir Astley Cooper in founding a triennial 
prize of 300/. for the encouragement of original investigations in Ana- 
tomy and Surgery, the inquiries of Dr. Richardson into the coagula- 
tion of the blood!4 are among the most valuable, alike in a physiological 
and in a pathological point of view. By a course of experiments 
and observations dating back as far as 1850, he has been led to the 
conclusion that “the primary and essential part of the process of coagu- 
lation consists in the evolution of a volatile principle from the blood ;” 
and that “the volatile principle thus eliminated is ammonia.” He 
shows (as others have done before him) that coagulation is prevented, 
for a time at least, by exclusion from air or other gas, by cold, and by 
cold and pressure ; and that it is retarded by motion in a closed circuit, 
and by addition of dense fluids. Conversely, other experiments have 
indicated that coagulation is quickened by exposure to a vacuum, to air 
or other gases, and by motion, and by increase of temperature during 
such exposure. Further, he has shown that ammonia actually does 
escape from the blood during its coagulation ; that the coagulation of 
the blood may be prevented by impregnating it with ammonia; and 
that even blood which has already coagulated may be brought back 
to the fluid form by treating its clot with ammonia, the elimination 
of which reproduces the coagulation. Lastly, in blood held tem- 
porarily fluid by excess of ammonia, coagulation is favoured or retarded 
by the same physical agents as those which favour the normal coagula- 
tion of blood. 

Dr. Richardson has certainly made out a very strong case in support 





10 “Handbook of the Science and Practice of Medicine.” By William Aitken, 
M.D., Edinb., late Pathologist attached to the Military Hospitals of the British 
Troops at Scutari. Post 8vo, pp. 756. -London and Glasgow. 1858. 

11 “The Cause of the Coagulation of the Blood; being the Astley Cooper Prize 
Essay for 1856. With additional Observations and Experiments, and with an 
Appendix, showing the bearings of the subject on Practical Medicine and Patho- 
logy.’’ By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., Physician to the Royal Infirmary 
for Diseases of the Chest, &c. 8vo, pp. 466. With three Coloured Plates. 
London, 1858. 
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of the assertion that the escape of ammonia is a condition of the coagu- 
lation of the blood; but he seems not to have studied the logic of 
causation sufficiently to prevent him from falling into the very common 
error of mistaking that condition which happens to be the last ante- 
cedent, for the whole cause. The cause, as he might learn from Mr. 
John Mill’s admirable exposition of this subject, lies in the aggregate 
of all the antecedents which are necessary to produce the result; and 
if Dr. Richardson will look at the matter in this point of view, he 
will find that he has not in the least degree weakened the position of 
those who assert that the coagulation of the blood is essentially a 
vital phenomenon. For nothing but the substance known as “ fibrin” 
spontaneously passes into a fibrous clot ; this fibrin is generated in the 
living body alone, and is possessed of properties which (so far as we 
know) the living body alone can impart ; and that these peculiar pro- 
perties should be exercised only under certain physical and chemical 
conditions, is true of every vital phenomenon as well as of this. 
When Dr. Richardson has shown that by purely physical or chemical 
agencies he can convert albumen into fibrin, and endow it with the 
power of forming a fibrous coagulum on the escape of ammonia, then, 
but not till then, he will be entitled to affirm that the coagulation of 
the blood is a physico-chemical, not a vital phenomenon. 

Our difference with Dr. Richardson on this abstract question, how- 
ever, does not in the least diminish our appreciation of the value of his 
results, which are especially important in their bearing upon certain 
morbid conditions of the living body, in which there is an undue 
tendency to the formation of fibrinous coagula. When,the pathology 
of these conditions shall be fully understood, a rational and successful 
method of treatment can scarcely fail to be built upon it. 

Few persons have had so much opportunity of making themselves 
acquainted with the Sanative influence of Climate?” as Dr. Edwin Lee, 
who has spent a large proportion of his time in the different localities 
most resorted to by invalids. His Essay does not enter very profoundly 
into the pathology of Tubercle, his acquaintance with which, indeed, 
seems to be only second-hand ; but it contains a valuable summary of 
practical information respecting the influence of climatic agencies on 
the development and progress of tubereulous disease; and may be 
consulted with advantage by those who are specially interested in the 
subject. 

We have long been satisfied that the treatment of Epilepsy, like 
that of most other chronic diseases, must be based rather on regiminal 
measures than on the administration of drugs. The variety of 
medicines which have obtained a repute for their anti-epileptic virtues, 
and the small proportion of cases in which any one of them even seems 





12 «The Effect of Climate on Tuberculous Disease.” Being (with additions) the 
Essay for which the Fiske Fund Prize was awarded te Edwin Lee, M.D., &c. 
With an Appendix of Corroborative Observations, and Notices of several Places of 
Winter Resort. Post 8vo, pp. 228. London. 1858. 

138 “Qn Epilepsy and Epileptiform Seizures: their Causes, Pathology, and 
Treatment. By Edward H. Sieveking, M.D., F.R.C.P., &c. 
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to exert a beneficial influence, of themselves suggest whether cure has 
not been really accomplished, in most cases in which it has happily 
taken place, by the general improvement in the patient’s system, 
brought about by constitutional measures. We are glad to find this 
position advocated by a physician so intelligent as Dr. Sieveking, who 
has set himself to ascertain what is the present state of our actual 
knowledge of the Pathology of Epilepsy, as elucidated by modern 
researches on the Physiology of the Nervous System; and what 
inferences are fairly deducible from practical experience in regard to 
the rational treatment of this terrible disorder. The treatise is singu- 
larly free from that conceit and dogmatism which too frequently 
display themselves in the writings of those who have devoted much 
attention to special inquiries; and it may be referred to asa good 
example of that method of philosophizing on medical subjects, which 
must in the end triumph over the quackeries that at present carry 80 
large a part of the (so-called) intelligent public in their train. 

Mr. Erasmus Wilson’s reasons for adding to the number of books 
which he has already given to the public, one on a subject so hack- 
neyed as the Spas of Germany, do not seem to us to be very satisfac- 
tory ; since, however pleasant it may have been to himself to get a 
holiday, and however useful to him as a practitioner to make acquain- 
tance with the spas to which he may most advantageously recommend 
the patients who are obstinate enough not to get well under his treat- 
ment at home, he could scarcely expect to collect, during his “three 
weeks,” any very valuable additions to the amount of knowledge 
respecting them already possessed by the profession and the public. 
Having, however, the pen of a ready writer, and a certain talent for 
observation, he has thrown off a spirited account of his “ Scamper,”’ 
which contains various useful hints to those who may be thinking of 
resorting to any of the spas, in search either of health or of amuse- 
ment. 
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ber CH historical writing, we said last quarter, was getting out 
of the hands of philosophical historians, and into those of states- 
men, politicians, men of the world—men who have sat in the Cham- 
bers or the Cabinet, and helped to make the history they write. In 
Germany this could not be. There, there can be no class of public 
men; only “ officials,” Government employés, nobles, or their under- 
lings, who would not condescend, or who are not able, to write. So 
that history, in Germany, is still written by the learned class—the 
same class from which all their books emanate. f 
But though history continues to be written by the learned, it is 
necessary to say that many of these professor-written histories are very 





14 « A Three Weeks’ Scamper through the Spas of Germany and Belgium. With 
an Appendix on the Nature and Uses of Mineral Waters.” By Erasmus Wilson, 
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instructive and valuable books. They are made out of books—out of 
memoirs, letters, and State papers. But they are not the work of 
pedants or dreamers. °48 has made a great change in this respect. 
Politics are no longer squared by the rule of the absolute. The world- 
consciousness no longer furnishes the key to human history. The 
professor, it is true, writes as a student; but it is as a student of 
human affairs—of history, and not of abstract ideas about history. 
He has observed, if he has not lived; and has arrived at his political 
views by sympathy, and not by @ priori demonstration. The doctri- 
naire phrases of the older historians have disappeared. ‘The circle of 
readers, too, which the historian addresses is much wider. Instead of 
offering strings of vague indeterminate conceptions to an academical 
audience, he writes to a national public—to a people beginning, but 
only beginning, to feel that their country’s history is a practical con- 
cern for themselves. 

As a good specimen of this historical tone, we may cite Hausser’s 
“German History from the Death of Frederick the Great to the Con- 
stitution of the German Federal System,”! 1786—1815. The first 
volume came out in 1854, and the whole was to have been comprised 
in three volumes, but it has grown to four thick octavos. It is a 
careful, elaborate, and well-arranged work. Where the author has to 
narrate Napoleon’s campaigns, he will certainly not compete with the 
brilliant and picturesque Thiers; but in all that relates to German 
politics, Hausser is distinct, sensible, and makes us understand what is 
going on. He aims before all things at being practical, and writes for 
practical men, who despise rant and hate philosophy. 

His political point of view is not elevated, and herein is the feeble 
side of the book. In his endeavour to be practical, he has lost sight of 
any higher clue to the tangled skein. His view is that which passes in 
Germany for “ Liberal Conservative.” But to be “ Liberal’ means 
only to take the Prussian side as against Austria; to prefer the selfish 
policy of one despotic government, to the selfish policy of another. 
Hatred of the French, the barbarous esprit-de-corps of a cavalry regi- 
ment, appears to occupy the place of national sentiment in the breast 
of a Prussian. They are not ashamed to celebrate the zational 
triumph in what they call the “ War of Liberation,” 1813-15; a 
liberation which handed them over like sheep to be parcelled and re- 
parcelled into flocks, at the discretion of their owners ; a liberation 
which placed Prussia at the mercy of a semi-Cossack nobility, and 
spread the spy and police system over all Austrian ground. Hausser 
is little conscious of the degradation. He ventures, indeed, here and 
there, on a faint disapprobation, or on a timid censure of the Federal 
Constitution. “It appeared to some,” he says, “to be a system which 
gave uo security either to national unity or civil freedom.” 
(Hausser, iv. 830.) It is this want of independence of thought, of the 
sentiment of manly liberty, that is the disqualification of these 
common-sense historians. In becoming matter-of-fact, and getting 





1 “Deutsche Geschichte vom Tode Friederich’s des Grossen bis zur Griindung 
des Deutschen Bundes.” Von Ludwig Hiusser. 4 Bande. Berlin: Weidmann. 
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quit of their Phantasie and Idealism, they have lost the shelter which 
abstract language formerly afforded them. In adopting the tone of 
the world outside, they have adopted its ideas, and in becoming prac- 
tical, have become servile. 

A valuable collection of papers bearing on English history is edited, 
with an introduction, by M. Chéruel,? already well known by his 
labours on the history of his own country. Michel de Castelnau was 
the French ambassador at the court of Elizabeth from 1575—1585. 
His Memoires, which were written during his residence in England, 
extend from 1551—1570, a period during which he had been employed 
in almost all the important negotiations which had taken place. 
These Memoires are well known to historians. In the volume before 
us we have, for the first time in print, his correspondence with his own 
court from June, 1582, to November, 1584. These letters are full of in- 
terest for the student of English history of the period. The editor, M. 
Chéruel, is evidently not aware that they are replies of the ambassador 
to the despatches of the French Government, which are already in 
print in Egerton’s “ Life of Egerton” —the strangest farrago that ever 
went under the name of a biography. It would be very desirable 
that the remainder of Castelnau’s papers, some of which are in the 
British Museum (we believe), should be printed, and the scattered 
fragments re-united to an edition of his Memoires. The valuable addi- 
tions of Le Laboureur to his edition (re-edited by Godefroy, 1731), 
which are excluded from the series of Michaud and Poujoulat, would 
thus again find a place. 

A third volume of Charles Knight’s “ History of England ’’’ brings 
the narrative down to 1642. This volume has all the excellencies 
which we ascribed to its two predecessors in our notice of them (see 
Westminster Review, July, 1857). But with the reign of Elizabeth 
Mr. Knight comes upon ground more congenial to him. The re- 
sources of collateral illustration which it is his peculiar tact to use, 
become more abundant and varied, and his narrative accordingly more 
picturesque. Reviewers do not tender their advice with any hope that 
authors will take it; but we could almost fancy that a hint we then 
dropped as to the perpetual tendency to censure, which seems to come 
natural to historians, has not been thrown away. If it be notorious 
that one of the wants of the age is a general History of England, 
which shall embody our existing knowledge, it may be allowable to 
speculate how far Mr. Knight is likely to be the answer to that want. 
We much fear he will not take the vacant place. One deficiency, 
which is strongly felt throughout this volume, will tell in the long 
run. His exposition of public policy, of the law of the change and 
fluctuation of opinion, is insufficient. But this must be the staple of 
all sustained history. In vain is ornament and illustration, all the 





* “Marie Stuart and Catherine de Médicis. Etudes Historiques sur les Rela- 
tions de la France et de I’ Ecosse dans la 2° moitié du xvi* Siécle.” Par A Chéruel, 
&c. Paris: Hachette. 
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colouring of the artist, if the reader does not feel that it is supported 
upon a basis of profound intelligence of the undercurrent. of moral and 
political progress. Mr. Knight excels in surface-work, but it is all 
surface. If there is any thread on which his pearls are strung, it is 
constitutional progress. This lay ready to his hand, as traeed by 
Hallam. Thus the “ Popular History of England” is reduced to a 
substratum of Hallam, decked out with attractive accessory details. 
Many of these separate pictures are very pretty. A chapter on the 
oft-trodden ground of the literature and art in Elizabeth’s reign (chap. 
xix.), is a very neat specimen of the writer’s special talent in bringing 
together in a few pages just the quotations we want, and no more. 
The drama, in its early and in its improved stage; lyrical poetry ; the 
aspects of country life; architecture and gardening, are passed before 
us. with that light and easy touch which places them all in a light in 
which they are properly subordinate to a general effect. It is a fault 
in Lord Stanhope’s “ Chapters on Literature,’ that they appear to be 
there for their own sakes, and interrupt us like digressions. In Mr. 
Knight’s hands they are not interposed between the reader and his 
proper task, but belong to it, and carry him on through it. 

A “Life of Burke,’ by Thomas Macknight,* has two faults, 
which will prevent its being so popular as its otherwise solid merits 
enable it to be—first, its diffuseness ; and secondly, its. panegyrical 
tone. It is not so much wordy in style, as overlaid with a talk which 
is not irrelevant, but knows no bounds. If every statesman is to have 
his “ Life” imbedded in a lengthy description of his “Times,” bio- 
graphy must in time disappear, lost to sight under an overwhelming, 
superabundant mass of history. All that Mr. Macknight has to say 
is worth listening to; but it swells out, rather than illustrates, his 
subject. If facts are wanting, as they sometimes are, he gives the reim 
to a species of argumentative conjecture—a plan by which a “ Life” 
of anybody can be very satisfactorily made complete, and all gaps. 
filled up. 

The tone of advocacy in which the history of Burke is couched is 
very explicable, though its effect on the reader is the very opposite of 
that intended. A biographer, long dwelling on his hero, becomes per- 
sonally attached to and interested in him. But no public man was 
ever without enemies, and Burke had virulent ones. A biographer, 
going through the dreary record of malice and obloquy, finds his man, 
if not absolutely pure, yet so much better than the petty slander of 
malignant foes tried to represent, that he glows with a just indigna- 
tion. He must feel it; it is right and natural that he should ; but he 
should be careful not to transfer it to his canvas. He not only dis- 
colours his picture, but he perpetuates that for which oblivion is the 
only remedy. A single sentence, at most a paragraph, to wipe off the 
slaver of some snarling cur, is the utmost he should allow himself. 
An “indignation” Biography is as great a mistake as it is to lead a life 
of fume and fret under calumny. 
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, These blemishes are the more to be regretted, as Mr. Macknight has 
true power in character-drawing, possesses good ideas, and his sympa- 
thies are on the right side. He casts no new light on the career of Burke, 
either from his own study of the times, or from documentary research. 
Unless we may except the unprinted portion of the “Cavendish De- 
bates,”’ we do not observe a trace of new documents. One printed source 
—the “Autobiography of the Armenian Emin”—he adds to the 
authorities already used by the diligent Prior. The Annual Register 
he has more carefully studied in connexion with Burke. The scheme of 
the Register was originally projected by Burke. The first volume was 
published in 1759, and it still subsists—the oldest periodical we have, 
after the Gentleman’s Magazine. We are apt now to look on the volumes 
of this venerable series as something senile; but we should not forget 
that in 1759 it was greatly beyond any political periodical that had 
yet appeared in England. From that time till at least the close of the 
American war, Burke’s guiding spirit may be traced in each volume, 
even when he did not himself write the Historical Section. Some of 
the pearls which he so profusely scattered in conversation and debate, 
may be seen shining brightly through the dust of these volumes. He 
never reaped pecuniary profit from the success of the undertaking, 
nor reputation from an anonymous publication. He recorded in the 
volumes his own political campaigns, with an abnegation of himself as 
proud and noble as that of Cxsar’s Commentaries. 

In the year 1850, Washington Irving laid out his skill as a writer and 
historian on a “ Life of Mahomet,’’> in, it need hardly be said, two 
volumes post 8vo. In this he worked up with his artist hand all the 
old materials as they stood in French and English, with a dip here 
and there into the Latin of Pococke’s “ Abulfaragius.’’ Four years 
earlier (1846) had appeared in Germany, Weil’s “ History of the 
Khalifs ;” and a year after Washington Irving, came out Dr. Sprenger’s 
“ Mohammad.” These two works revolutionized our ideas on Moham- 
medan history. They showed how different is history got up by 
literary amateurs, ignorant even of the language in which the authori- 
ties write, from the same history after it has passed through the cri- 
tical sieve of a German scholar. Dr. Sprenger’s book was—he would 
probably admit himself—very imperfect, and rather showed the way 
to others than achieved the work himself. Since he wrote, he has 
himself discovered original materials of most unexpected value. But 
these discoveries form the least part of the services he has rendered 
to this portion of history. 

Before his time, European writers had been accustomed to use all 
the Arabic sources indiscriminately. They might count up authorities, 
but they never weighed them; or, at most, they distinguished respect- 
able names among the herd. They were not aware of the enormous 
difference between the earlier and the later writers. The literary 
public among the Mahometans themselves, as becomes “ believers,’’ 
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and not critics, do not affect the early and original sources of their 
Prophet’s life. They prefer to them the modern biographies, as 
abounding more in marvel and legend, and so redounding more to the 
honour of the Apostle of Islam. Christian writers had followed this 
lead, only rejecting the supernatural element as internally incredible, 
and adopting all the rest, as, by the same process, internally credible. 
Late annalists, as Abulfeda, had been unquestionably accepted as 
authority ; and an account was supposed to gain in credibility if it 
was mentioned by several of them. 

The critical historian of Mahomet now understands that he must 
restrict himself entirely to original authorities. These are three—and 
three only. 1. IBN HISHAM, who died about a.n. 213. His 
work is extant in its original form, and is known to European his- 
torians of the Prophet. 2. AL WACKIDI, d.a.u. 207. Of this 
writer’s voluminous works none were known to be extant till Dr. 
Sprenger met with a copy of his Maghdzi, or “ History of the Wars 
of the Prophet,” which had been brought from Damascus by the 
Dragoman of the Austrian Consulate at Alexandria. As a substitute 
for the lost Al Wackidi, however, we have part of an Epitome by his 
secretary, who passed under the name of Katib al Wackidi. The first 
volume of this abridged “ Biography of Mahomet” was discovered by 
Sprenger in a private library at Cawnpore. The MS. was executed at 
Damascus, A.H. 718, and, as far as it goes, may be taken as a reliable 
representative of the original Al Wackidi. 3. TABARI, who flou- 
rished in the latter part of the third century of the Hegira. Tabari 
is happily styled by Gibbon the “ Livy of the Arabians.” A part of 
his “ Annals of Islam” was published, in 1831, by Kosegarten. This 
portion commenced only with the Prophet’s death. Of the previous 
chapters, hitherto known only through an unfaithful Persian version, 
no trace could anywhere be found, till Dr. Sprenger disinterred’the 
fourth volume in a native library at Lucknow. This precious volume 
begins with the birth of Mahomet, and comes down to the siege of 
Medina, five years before the Prophet’s death. 

These are the original materials, far surpassing in richness all that 
was at the command of previous historians—even the really learned 
among them, such as Gagnier, d’Herbelot, and Sale. But when we 
have thus reduced the sources of Mahomedan history to three, and 
criticism is in their turn directed upon them, we find that the earlier 
of them lived two generations later than the Apostle whose acts they 
record. We are thus brought to the astonishing result that we have 
no original, or contemporary, authority for the Life of the Founder of 
Islam. Our three authorities rise, indeed, far above the spurious brood 
of recent annalists, who have adorned their tale with every kind of 
legendary wonder which time has been constantly accumulating round 
the name of the Prophet. But our three originals themselves were, 
after all, no originals, but were dependent for their information on a 
previous race, known as the “Collectors.’’ There is, indeed, no reason 
to question the honesty of purpose of at least two of the three; but 
their general faithfulness is only faithfulness to their authorities. These 
authorities are the Tradition — 1st, of the “Companions” (As-hab) ; 
2nd, of the Successors (Tabiun). 
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Mr. William Muir is the first English writer who has undertaken 
the “ Life of Mahomet” with a sufficient knowledge of the sandy foun- 
dation on which the narrative has to be raised. He well analyses the 
value of the Traditions of the Companions and Successors. He shows 
that the body of tradition on which the first Arabic writers founded 
their biographies was collected and selected under circumstances 
which must deprive it of credibility. In addition to the common 
frailty of human memory, which renders traditional evidence noto- 
riously infirm, there may be traced throughout Mahometan tra- 
ditions the silently working influence of a bias, which insensibly gave 
its colour and shape to all the stories of the Prophet which the 
“collectors” so diligently brought together. Mr. Muir’s dissection 
of the original sources occupies the greater part of his first volume, 
and appears to us the most successful part of his labour. In the 
biography of Mahomet we miss, on several occasions, the critical spirit 
which: the introductory chapters had prepared us to expect. He allows 
himself to consider the “ influence of Satan” as a possible explanation 
of Mahomet’s belief in his own inspiration. On this hypothesis, he 
enters in a parallel between the Temptation scene in the Gospels, and 
this supposed temptation of Mahomet. He draws from the whole this 
notable conclusion :—“ If we admit that our Saviour was the subject 
of a direct and special temptation by the Evil One, we may safely 
assume that a similar combat was possibly waged, though with far 
other results, in the case of Mahomet.” (Vol. ii. p. 95.) The reader 
may be disposed to think that a book which reasons in this style can 


throw very little light on so obscure a portion of history as the Rise of 


Islam. 1t is necessary to repeat, therefore, that the author’s habitual 
point of view is very much above the level which this deplorable specu- 
lation takes us down to. How far above this level, may be seen by 
comparing Muir’s “ Life” with a contemporary attempt on the same 
theme, which bears the venerable name of Dr. Macbride.6 The Oxford 
Professor of Arabic is content to repeat the story of Mahomet’s Life 
as it is written in Gibbon; and this though not unaware of the 
labours of Weil and Sprenger, to which he refers. 

David F. Strauss continues that series of biographies to which he 
devoted himseif when he forswore for ever the bitter waters of Theo- 
logy. But he approaches the arena of actual politics much closer 
with the “ Life of Ulrich von Hutten’’? than hitherto in those of the 
poet Schubart, or the philologian Friscblinus. In a well-known 
article in the “ Edinburgh Review” (1831), Sir W. Hamilton drew 
attention to the neglect of Hutten by Hutten’s own countrymen, and 
to the meagre and inaccurate edition of his writings—the only edition 
extant—by Miinch. ‘This was more than a quarter of a century ago, 
and since then nothing has ‘been done. There are now, however, 
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‘hopes. Béocking, of Bonn, has been for many years engaged in pre- 
-paring a collected edition of the works of Hutten for publication ; 
‘meanwhile he has placed at Strauss’s disposal the whole of the 
materials, printed and written, which he has been so long employed 
in collecting. This “apparatus” includes a complete series of the 
first editions of all Hutten’s pieces, and a nearly perfect set of second 
editions. This unexampled generosity towards a biographer whom 
many editors would have rather regarded as a rival, deserves indeed 
the warm acknowledgments which Strauss makes in his preface. But 
it also appears to evince a confidence on the part of the editor of the 
Works, that the “ Life of Hutten” will receive justice at the hands into 
which he so magnanimously resigns the fruits of his own toil. This 
confidence appears, as far as we can see, to have been justified. 
Strauss’s Life is well drawn up, with abundant, but not intrusive, 
knowledge. The attention is sustained upon the leading points of the 
Life, and yet details are not neglected. The style is not good, being 
somewhat vulgar; familiar, and yet heavy. On the moot point of 
the authorship of Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, the reasoning is 
acute and sifting, and the balance of probability nicely held. It 
forms, in this respect, a striking contrast with the parade and dog- 
matism of Sir W. Hamilton, who decided most positively, and, we 
believe, wrongly, in favour of Hutten as author not only of the 
Triumphus Capnionis, but of both parts of the Epistole. 

All that can be pronounced as certain on the authorship of the 
Epistole—the national satire of Germany—may be summed up in 
a few sentences. The collected volume consists of four portions— 
(1.) The forty-one letters of the first edition. (2.) The seven letters 
added to the second edition, and an eighth letter—a later supplement. 
(3.) The seventy pieces of the Second Part, which appeared in 1517. 
(4.) A Third Part, confessedly spurious, and first appended to the 
edition of 1689. The opinion of Erhard, that Crotus was the sole 
author of (1), appears highly probable, though it cannot be demon- 
stratively established. Crotus would thus have the credit of having 
first struck out the happy idea of making the Friars paint themselves 
in confidence to each other, and of giving the tone to the whole col- 
lection. Hutten, assisted by others—uncertain who, though several 
names can be fixed on with more or less likelihood—added (2) and 
(3). Beyond this, all attempts to assign particular letters to their 
writers are unavailing. One exception may perhaps be made, in the 
case of the Poetical Tour of Magister Philip Schlauraff (No. 9 in 
Part ii.), about which there can be little doubt that it is Hutten’s 
composition. The whole of Part ii. bears the stamp of Hutten’s 
earnest spirit and practical energy. Part ii. abounds, indeed, no less 
than its predecessor, in mocking satire and coarse ribaldry. But 
underneath runs a vein of meaning—an arriére pensée—to which the 
First Part is a stranger. Hutten’s satire ever points to action; he 
never forgets that baseness and meanness are there, not to be mocked 
at, but to be beaten down. The editor of the First Part, on the contrary, 
is quite at. home with his Ignoramuses. He forgets that they are 
rascals, he finds them so highly diverting. He never suggests that 
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they might reform themselves. Nay, he would assuredly be sorry that 
they should, for he would lose the excellent fooling they afford him. 

How perfectly in keeping with what we know of the character of 
Rubianus Crotus this is, Strauss shows with that critical tact of which 
he is so eminent a master. The whole apergw is fine, and far more 
convincing than any mere verbal parallelisms of expression. 

Montaigne, the Essayist, is the subject of two novel-like volumes, 
by Bayle St. John.8 Mr. St. John is too rapid and multifarious a 
writer to turn out a finished book. But he has bestowed on his 
present theme an amount of reading and research which raise him far 
above the level of the two-volume “ Lives’? whose exterior he is con- 
tent to imitate. He has gone through vast labour in the collection, 
but has been slack in the rédaction of his material. “ For fifteen years 
every interval of repose has been spent upon it;’’ and to discover one 
single fact, he “ read as much as would have enabled me to master the 
elements of a science.” Nor are the details piled up in the mere spirit 
of accumulation. The biographer threads his way through the melée 
of the sixteenth century like a man who has, by prolonged meditation, 
seized the clue that can guide him through its intricacies. 

Montaigne in France—like Shakspeare among ourselves—is the 
standing object of a laborious and affectionate erudition, which is 
daily bringing to the surface new ‘documentary matter. Though 
much has been already retrieved, yet more is still hoped for. Dr. 
Payen, whose zeal and success in the pursuit place him at the head 
of these “ Montaignologues,” has declared that it is yet premature to 
write a Life of Montaigne. So it may—to produce a Life to which 
the next year shall not add some “new fact.” But there is now 
enough, and more than enough, for such an intellectual and moral 
portrait of Montaigne, that no trait of character shall be awanting. 
The antiquarian may go on accumulating—the artist has now all he 
needs. Mr. St. John does not despise the conundrums of the anti- 
quarians; he uses them diligently. He has incorporated nearly all 
that has been dug up of this kind into his volumes. He deviates too 
much, for a writer of his sort, into the arid deserts of Register and 
Muniment. On the other hand, there are no bounds to the licence 
of his conjecture and imagination. Hence he will satisfy neither the 
erudite coteries nor the practical public. He discusses evidence too 
much for the general reader. He is so loose and conjectural (e.g., he 
never cites his authorities), that the learned will hardly think him 
worthy a hearing. What is the credit of a biographer who can rave 
in this way P— 

**T have often endeavoured to create, to invent, to discover M.’s mistress, to 
snatch her from the chaos of his general allusions and semi-confidences ; to 
get a glimpse of her, as it were, through the crannies of his style.” (Mon- 
taigne, Vol. i. p. 112.) 

Yet it must be admitted that Mr. St. John’s conjecture has a life 
and probability about it which contrast very favourably with the cold- 





8 “Montaigne the Essayist: a Biography.” By Bayle St. John, 2 Vols. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 
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drawn theorizing of Montaigne’s last biographer, M.Griin. Every one 
of M. Griin’s situations was based on carefully-stated paper evidence, 
yet his Montaigne was monstrously unlike the real Montaigne—“a 
Préfet of the Gironde,” as St. John says. Mr. St. John’s own inferences 
are pure imagination. No proof is, or can be, alleged; yet many of 
them are as good as true. To penetrate the secret of a mind like 
Montaigne’s, and of an age like the sixteenth century, archeology can 
do little. There must be a secret sympathy, an intuitive recognition. 
It may surprise those who know Mr. St. John only by the superficial 
and slip-slop “ Purple Tints of Paris,” if we say that in the present vo- 
lumes he shows, but only shows, some of the higher powers of the 
historian. He has a large stock of knowledge, but it is not adequate 
to the ground he attempts to cover. If Mr. St. John knew what 
scholarship really was, he would not assign to Montaigne “a complete 
and scholar-like acquaintance with ancient, at least Latin literature.” 
Montaigne was wise, thoughtful, shrewd. But his reading was very 
imperfect and capricious, and his knowledge of antiquity that of the gen- 
tleman, but never thatof the scholar. His originality, as Tessier long 
ago remarked, was but the audacity of the semi-instructed thinker. 

“ The letters of La Mére Agnés (Arnauld) belong to history,’’ writes 
M. Faugére, in an introduction prefixed to a collected edition of them.® 
It is, indeed, the first and only attempt to collect them. With the 
exception of some thirty letters scattered through the various histories 
of Port Royal, none of them had ever been printed before, though 
those of her sister, La Mére Angelique, were collected more than a cen- 
tury ago. The letters of La Mére Agnés now published comprise a 
period of forty-five years, 1626-1671, the year of her death. They 
are addressed to a great variety of persons, among whom may be men- 
tioned Pascal, Monsieur de Sevigné, Madame de Sablé, la Duchesse 
de Longueville, and Marie de Gonzague. There is in the letters of 
Agnés less strength of character than in those of her sister, and they 
partake, naturally, of the still and grave uniformity of her life. They 
are not letters of amusement, or gossip, or literature, but of duty. 
They give no picturesque details of cloister life; but they are a volu- 
minous commentary on the small sentimentalities and petty scrupulous- 
nesses which filled the time and the attention of spiritually-minded 
women in these retreats of piety. 

“ Goethe und die Lustige Zeit in Weimar’”?? is another contribution 
to the Goethe literature, by an editor who has already done much for 
it. Aug. Diezmann printed, in 1855, a little collection of inedited 
letters of Goethe and Schiller, or relating to them. The present bro- 
chure is of a much higher character. Not that the unpublished piece 
of Goethe’s which it contains is of any consequence. It is merely “A 
Report on the Ilmenau Mines,” and belongs to the year 1781—a time 





9 ‘¢Tettres de la Métre Agnés Arnauld, Abbesse de Port Royal. Publiées sur les 
Textes Authentiques, avec une Introduction.” Par M. P. Faugére. 2 Tomes. 
Paris: Duprat. 

10 «* Goethe und die Lustige Zeit in Weimar. Mit ein em Plane vom damaligen 
Weimar, und mit einer bisher ungedructen Abhandlung von Goethe.” Von Aug. 
Diezmann. Leipzig: Keil. 
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when Goethe was mineralogical, and was exploring every corner of 
Saxe-Weimar. We are told that there is yet much in the archives at 
Weimar, as well as in the poet’s own papers, which has not yet seen 
the light, on account of its too nearly touching personal interests. The 
public can very contentedly wait. We know as much as we need to 
know. In this volume, the editor, Diezmann, has worked up a picture 
of the little Court at Weimar, its personages, its amusements, and occu- 
pations, as perfect as any one can wish. — It is, indeed, a clever piece of 
grouping, full of details, but not overcrowded, and forms a very valu- 
able supplement to the Lives of the poet. Among other matters, the 
calumnies that were circulated about Goethe and the young duke, Karl 
August, are here met and exposed. Wild they were, and wild oats 
they sowed ; and that, too, after the hearty fashion of the last century, 
and not in the lackadaisical, apathetic mode of the present. But that 
was all. The insinuations of Béttiger are wholly false. Goethe drew 
no such vast sums from the duke; and the whole economy of the 
Court was in keeping with its modest position and pretensions. 

A ditfuse pamphlet on M. De LaMennais, by his nephew, M. Blaize,! 
offers itself as a temporary substitute for a “ Life,’ which is in prepa- 
ration. It professes to be provokedby the calumnies to which De La 
Mennais’s name and reputation are still exposed from the Ultra- 
montane party. In this brochure there is no attempt to relate his life, 
even in the briefest manner. It is chiefly filled with two topics— 

1. A full and detailed account of the illustrious writer’s last illness 
and death. The pertinacious efforts of the pious Catholics—his anctens 
amis—to approach him in his last moments, in the hope of recovering 
him to the Church, and LaMennais’s steady refusal to see a priest, 
are here put on record. It is an instructive lesson that death-bed !— 
a number of well-meaning men of the world, living as ordinary and re- 
spectable men do live, exerting themselves to “bring back to God” a 
man who had devoted all the energies of his life to the pure service of 
truth and the practice of ascetic piety, and convinced that they had 
the means, by their machinery, of replacing him within the pale of 
salvation! 2. The history of the litigation arising out of LaMennais’s 
will, disposing of his papers, is -given at length. This case, in which 
the Court of Appeal, overruling the decision of the Court below, re- 
strained M. Emile Forgues from publishing LaMennais’s correspon- 
dence, will be fresh in the memory of many of our readers. The earliest 
half of the volume attempts, in some sort, to trace LaMennais through 
his great mental revolution, by means of extracts from his writings. 
Beginning an exaggerated Ultramontane, he passed through a stage in 
which he endeavoured to win the Church to the side of the movement, 
and was at once Romanist and Democrat; and ended a determined 
and zealous anti-Catholic. The history of this conversion ought indeed 
to be written ; it has far more than a personal interest. LaMennais’s 
experiment is a demonstration of the hopelessness of any alliance be- 
tween the Catholic Church and human frecdom. The Encyclica 





11 «‘Essai Biographique sur M. F, de La Mennais.” Par A. Blaize. Paris: 
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Letter of Gregory XVI. (15th August, 1832) has definitively com- 
mitted the Church of Rome to that system of tyrannical suppres- 
sion of intellectual liberty which is now established by force of arms 
all over the Continent. The gallant but ill-fated attempt of La 
Mennais and his friends, in Z’ Avenir, is one of the most instructive 
events in the religious annals of the nineteenth century, and ought to 
have its historian. Judging from the present sketch, it may be pos- 
sible that M. Blaize, who proposes to attempt it, may prove not quite 
equal to his theme. He has zeal in the cause, and devout admiration 
of his uncle, but hardly the judgment and philosophical breadth re 
quired to do justice to the author of the “ Paroles d’ Un Croyant.”’ 
Béranger’s Autobiography’? is a model of simplicity and appro- 
priateness. It is short, quite to the point, and so in keeping with that 
singleness and unity which characterize the poet’s public and private 
life. It can hardly be said, indeed, that Béranger, though his name 
was the most widely known in France after that of Napoleon, had any 
public life. He steadily declined a public appearance of any sort. 
Under the Restoration, when all doors were open to the plebeian song- 
writer, he entered rarely, or not at all. In 1830 he declined an: invi- 
tation to the Tuileries. Elected to the Constituent Assembly in ’48, 
he instantly resigned. He would never be proposed for the Academy, 
though Chateaubriand offered to stand godfather. All this was not 
cynicism, or stupid indifference to opinion; it was self-knowledge. 
That which the philosophers have preached, and the poets have sung, 
Béranger acted out. He kept to the “ hollow tree.” “Ne sentez-vous 
pas que vos usages sont des impossibilités pour moi!’’ he writes to a 
friend, who held out to him the certainty of his admission to the 
Academy without canvass. The laced coat, and the sword, and the 
“discours de réception,”’ were a part he could never have acted. The 
noble independence of the poverty that wants no favours, and is 
not ashamed to avow itself, was never more conspicuous than in Bé- 
ranger. He respected his own talent. At a very early age, reflection 
had made him aware of the peril run by young genius when “ society” 
opens its doors to it. It yields to the intoxication, and from that hour 
its force and originality are gone. Béranger indulged himself with a 
glimpse, and it was but a glimpse. He steadily refused to be trans- 
planted into the gilded salon. After having taken his place at a sump- 
tuous banquet, he was the next day ‘to be found dining in a back shop 
or a garret, among the friends and companions of his humble fortunes. 
He lost nothing by his consistency and frankness, even in the opinion 
of the world he contemned. Indigence was no embarrassment to the 
man who dared to say—“I am poor.’ This confession, which so few 
can bring themselves to make, when honestly made answers all the 
purpose of a fortune. “II vous fait permettre toutes les économies, et 
vous concilie l’interéi de bien des femmes, et par conséquent celui des 
salons, qu’é cet égard on a calomniés. Ne faites pas de votre pauvreté 
une géne pour les autres; sachez en rire a propos, et l’on y compatira. 





12 “Ma Biographie.” Par P. J. De Béranger. Avec une Appendice, 2° edit. 
Paris: Perrotin. 
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sans blesser votre orgueil.” Such was Béranger’s social experience. 
His political career, rather passive than active, is well known, and 
there was little for himself to tell. His executor and publisher, M. 
Perrotin, adds an Appendix, in which he tells, simply and without com- 
ment, the cowardly and insulting proceedings of the Government, in 
respect of his funeral, last July. The self-complacent sentence of the 
Prefect of Police, in decreeing him a public funeral, forms a commen- 
tary on the poet’s life. “Le Gouvernement de l’Empereur a voulu que 
des honneurs publics fussent rendus a la mémoire de Béranger. Ce 
pieux hommage etait di au poete dont les chants consacrés au culte de 
la patrie, ont aidé a perpetuer dans le ceur du peuple le souvenir des 
gloires impériales.” Bitter satire on poetical fame! Béranger shall 
be remembered, because he contributed to the grand consummation of 
French history—to place Louis Napoleon in the Tuileries! 

The splendid edition of the collected works of Dugald Stewart,!% 
which we owe to Messrs. Constable, closes with a volume containing 
the biographical memoirs of Smith, Robertson, and Reid. A copious 
index—a convenience too often wanting in English books—is promised 
to be given gratis to the subscribers to the series. The “ Life of 
Stewart,” contemplated by Sir W. Hamilton, had not even been com- 
menced by him at the period of his death. Its place is supplied in the 
present volume by a memoir written by John Veitch, the editor of “Sir 
W. Hamilton’s Papers.’ It appears that a son of D. Stewart, Col. 
Matthew Stewart, had prepared a detailed “ Account of the Life and 
Writings” of his father, which abounded in anecdotes, and notices of 
the many distinguished men of the end of the last, and first quarter of 
the present, century, with whom Stewart was on terms of intimacy. 
But this, with all the correspondence, a private journal kept in Paris 
during two visits, the first in 1802, the second in 1806, as well as 
every other paper of interest fitted to throw light on his private life 
and social relations, were destroyed by Col. Stewart under the influence 
of mental delusion, arising from coup-de-soleil, while in India. Such 
a loss was, necessarily, irreparable. All that could be done was, to 
concentrate the scattered lights arising from incidental sources, and to 
combine them with the data to be gathered from Stewart’s own 
writings, and by these means to recal and fix the general lineaments 
of his character. This task has been executed with taste and judg- 
ment. Detail and incident are wanting, for they were no longer to be 
procured. But we have from Mr. Veitch a happily-conceived portrait, 
drawn with something of the scrupulous elegance which characterizes 
D. Stewart’s own style. He sets before us the gentleman and the 
scholar, whose polished and courteous manners reposed on a solid basis 
of mental eulture. That peculiar charm which pure moral feeling im- 
parts to Stewart’s composition, more attractive than any mere literary 
beauty, was also the characteristic of his life. In a world of petty 
ambitions and spasmodic efforts, the mind reposes with peculiar satis- 
faction on a character whose single and unostentatious aim was steadily 
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directed to the culture of his own nature first, and, secondarily, to 
stimulate others towards the same goal. Dugald Stewart must not be 
classed with abstract metaphysicians. Whatever may be the value of 
his technical speculation, speculation was not with him a primary pur- 
suit. The idea which guided and animated him was that of a fully 
cultivated and harmoniously developed nature. This, as the normal 
state of man, is the true object of his endeavour, and his spontaneous 
tendency is towards it. Speculative philosophy, he thought, was to be 
valued, not so much from its affording definite solutions of questions, 
as because it is the indispensable means of human culture. Bacon’s 
saying, “Studies teach not their own use; but that is a wisdom above 
them won by observation,” was the rule of Stewart’s study and of his 
teaching. 

“Few men have exhibited a more harmonious development of powers, or 
carried into reflective science a more entire humanity. In him were conspi- 
cuous the refining power of liberal study, and the freedom from pedantry 
and one-sidedness that distinguish the man who has truly imbibed the philoso- 
phical spirit. His catholicity enabled him to see and prize excellence in what- 
ever form it appeared. There were indeed few aspects of truth, beauty, or 
virtue which he was not capable of appreciating. This style of character has 
its own reward, in the fulness and variety of the enjoyments which it carries in 
its train; and few men have realized in a greater degree than Stewart the plea- 
sures that spring from the free energies of a well-cultured mind.” (p. 43.) 


The aim which governed his own life, was also the rule of his acade- 
mical activity. He is sometimes spoken of disparagingly, in compa- 
rison with-some of his countrymen—as Smith, or Reid—as not being 
an original discoverer in mental philosophy.. It was not his ambition 
to be so. His influence as a teacher was directed to moral and prac- 
tical ends. Merely to make thinkers, or to present a speculative 
system of abstract science, was not his aim. But the comprehensive 
fields of thought which he opened up, and the genial warmth and sym- 
pathy of his tone, had a marvellous power over the finer minds with 
whom he came in contact. His pupils looked back on their attendance 
on his course as a sacred time of elevated converse with great themes, 
a time when all the higher feelings and nobler impulses were called 
forth and animated. “ No intelligent pupil of his,’’ says Lord Cock- 
burn, “ever ceased to respect Philosophy, or was false to his prin- 
ciples, without feeling his crime aggravated by the recollection of the 
morality that Stewart had taught him.” 

The same character pervades his published works. These were all 
—(the “Dissertation on the Progress of Philosophy in Europe” 
may form an exception) the leisurely and careful elaboration of the 
matter he made use of in lecturing. His writing is often scorned as 
“superficial.”’ It would justly be so estimated, if it pretended to 
claim a place among the great schemes of the inventive leaders of 
thought. But his writings are no esoteric web of metaphysics. Stewart 
was the medium between philosophy and the public. For this ministering 
position as a preacher of philosophical truth, he was peculiarly fitted, 
both by the general cast of his mind as well as by his academic posi- 
tion. -He was enough of the philosopher to occupy a modifying and 
commanding relation to everyday opinions, but not so abstract and 
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technical as to be beyond the current sympathy of his time. He 
accomplished, in this way, a great, though silent and unostentatious, 
work. He fell in with the better spirit that was just beginning to 
make its way in Edinburgh, and contributed to create and foster in 
the minds of the rising youth the love of political freedom, and a 
desire for emancipation from the spiritual thraldom of a bigoted clergy. 

From this quarter came the only interruption which the placid tenor 
of his life ever experienced. This was the “Leslie case,” in 1805. 
The Presbytery wished to intrude into the chair of mathematics an 
inferior candidate, urging against Leslie the usual pretext of want of 
orthodoxy. On this occasion Mr. Stewart not only came out with a 
pamphlet in vindication of the alleged “heresy,” but spoke in the 
General Assembly, using terms of scorn and indignation of which he 
might have been thought little capable. This passing lapse into 
strong expression of feeling was in striking contrast with his habitual 
courtesy and self-command, and that general considerateness which 
usually characterized him. 

An unpretending volume by Mr. Sullivan’! offers facts and specula- 
tion which appear to be original—certainly not commonly known—on 
“the tract of country between the Pennine range and the Irish Sea, 
and containing the modern counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland.” 
His analysis of the population of ‘that district into its original 
elements may be briefly stated as follows. 

All historical evidence tends to show that at the period of the Roman 
occupation Cumbria was as thickly peopled as any part of Britain ; in 
proportion, that is, to its power of furnishing means of support. The 
first immigrants were Hiberno-Celts. These proceeded in a direction . 
from north to south, along the slope of the Pennine, from Castle 
Carrock to Culgaith (End of the Garden). For this immigration we 
cannot assume a lower date than four centuries B.c. The “ Druidical” 
circle, known as “ Long Meg and her Daughters,”’ must be ascribed to 
these people. The second immigrants, at an interval, to be assumed, 
of two centuries, were the Cambro-Celts, traceable originally to Gaul, 
who entered Cumbria, chiefly along the coast-line. The third arrival 
is that of some nixed tribes, chiefly Belge. Fourthly, after a.. 121, 
came the Roman occupation of Cumbria. The Roman occupation 
lasted either too long or too short for the welfare of the country : long 
enough to enervate the unfortunate natives—too short to protect them 
against that movement of population which began in the fifth century 
A.D. On the withdrawal of the Romans, the Scoti (from Caledonia) 
began to make settlements in Cumbria. There is no evidence that the 
Picts ever entered Cumberland. It was first entered by the Angles in 
the time of Egbert, 1.p. 685. They came in on the north, by the 
Roman road that accompanied the wall. The Saxons, on the other 
hand, advanced from the south. Lastly, came Danes, and other Norse 
tribes, uniting, as the Dane was ever ready to do, with Angles, 
Saxons, or any others about him. 





14 «¢ Cumberland and Westmoreland, Ancient and Modern. The People, Dialect, 
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Such is Mr. Sullivan’s statement of the successive waves of Cum- 
brian population. Suspicions as to the soundness of his conclusions 
cannot fail to be suggested by observing that he falls into the popular 
error of distinguishing Saxons and Angles as two different tribes. 

Mr. Malcolm Ludlow’s “British India”! has already taken its 
place as the most interesting and readable of the Handbooks called 
out by the Indian events. Its interest is due to its not being a mere 
compilation, but animated by a public spirit, and a burning indignation 
against injustice. ‘The impartiality of Mr. Ludlow’s narrative is suf- 
ficiently evident from the peculiar animosity it has provoked on the 
part of the Reviews which are under the influence of Directors and 
their friends. An impartial narrative of our hitherto doings in India 
is a sufficient condemnation. There is a little too much of the decla- 
matory tone in the volumes. This is exeusable in an oral lecture, but 
might have been retrenched with advantage in preparing them for pub- 
lication. 

“ The Penalties of Greatness ’’!6 is an essay on the text—old but never 
antiquated—that nobleness of character inevitably entails suffering in 
this world. High virtue inevitably leads to martyrdom in some shape, 
if not to the martyrdom of the stake or the scaffold. Genius and great- 
ness necessarily excite the envy of other minds. Dr. Ferguson writes 
in an excellent spirit, though his matter is somewhat of the tritest. 

The popularity of Herodotus,!? and the wide circle of readers he ad- 
dresses, considered, it is a singular fact that he has remained among 
the worst edited of the classics. Long after every inferior author had 
been brought out in a form adequate to the critical knowledge of the 
time, Herodotus remained in the rude condition in which Henri Es- 
tienne had left him. Nor, till the edition of Gronovius (Lugd. Bat.1715), 
was there anything that could be called a critical edition. And it was 
not till as late as after the middle of the last century (Amstel. 1763) 
that the accumulated erudition of three centuries was brought to bear 
on the Father of history, in the splendid folio of Wesseling. This singu- 
lar fate is not owing to neglect, but to the enormous magnitude of the 
undertaking. In any other classical historian, Thucydides or Tacitus, 
Eusebius or Ammianus, an editor has but to encounter a single period, 
a uniform class of facts. In Herodotus he has to master not the 
Persian war only, or even ancient Greece, but Egypt and Scythia, As- 
syria and Babylon, Media, Persia, Lydia—in a word, the archeology of 
all the early nations of Western Asia and South-Eastern Europe. 
Any one of these, Egypt alone e.g., is found a subject sufficiently ex- 
tensive for the life-study of a single scholar. Shall we wonder that 





5 “British India: its Races and its History Considered with Reference to the 
Mutinies of 1857. A Series of Lectures addressed to the Students of the Working 
Men’s College.” By John Malcolm Ludlow, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. Cam- 
bridge; Macmillan. 

16 “The Penalties of Greatness.” By Rev. Robert Ferguson, LL.D., F.R.S.L., 
&c. London: Ward and Co. 
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competent editors have shrunk from a task so overwhelming? All the 
appliances, indeed, possessed by a scholar of the last century were quite 
inadequate to such a task. The early history of the Hellenic races has 
been placed on an entirely new footing. Babylon and Egypt have been 
discovered in our own times. We need not wonder that even a Wes- 
seling—the greatest historical scholar whom Europe produced in the 
interval between Scaliger and Niebuhr—was defeated in the attempt to 
cope with Herodotus. Wesseling’s edition, however, has constituted the 
staple of all that have appeared since. There are now, at length, signs 
in the air that a new era in Herodotean criticism is approaching. 
We can but indicate briefly the two chief points on which its diffi- 
culties turn. 

1. The state of the text. German scholars are now beginning to see 
their way to the true prinefples on which this must be constituted. 
Hitherto, criticism has been entirely at sea on the question of dialect. 
Editors have either intruded or expelled the Ionic forms by some 
arbitrarily assumed rules, or have culled readings which offered a “better 
sense” out of any MS. which offered them. Or, finally, they have 
stuck, through good and evil, to some one MS. which they chose to 
consider the best. This is the proceeding of Gaisford, who founded 
his text on the Sancroft MS., styling it “ prestantissimus,”’ apparently 
for no other reason than that it was the one most convenient for him- 
self to collate. 

2. The application of the results of recent monumental research to 
test what Herodotus has recorded of Nineveh, Babylon, Persia, and 
Egypt. 

Ot these two problems, the work, of which the first volume is now 
before us, avoids the first by offering an English translation only. It 
lays itself out for the second. And the originality of this effort of 
Herodotean criticism rests on two or three of the Essays appended to 
the volume. Essay vi., “On the early History of Babylonia ;” Essay x., 
“On the Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians,’ by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson ; and Essay vii., “On the History of the Great Assyrian 
Empire,” by the Translator himself, offer a vast amount of matter 
totally new to the illustration of Herodotus. It would be presumptuous 
in the cursory critic to pronounce off-hand on a labour that has cost so 
much time and research. We cannot, however, conceal our doubts 
that the interpretation of the cuneiform writing is as yetin too uncertain 
and immature a stage to allow of our assuming it as a basis for history 
and chronology. The translation deserves the highest praise. Mr. 
Rawlinson has shaken off the servile style of literal rendering, en- 
couraged by the habit of school and college examinations. He 
endeavours to reproduce the sense of the original in other words, and 
to write English, not Greek in English words. There is a freedom 
about his rendering which we miss very much in his criticism. In the 
introductory dissertation “On the Life and Writings of Herodotus,” 
the editor takes up a very unfortunate position. He appears not as a 
critic, but as an advocate. He takes Herodotus under his patronage, 
and seems to consider it as his duty as editor to vindicate his fame. 
He treats all criticism as attack or aspersion, and feels it incumbent 
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on him to retort it by sneer and sarcasm. Against Mr. Mure his 
polemic is open, against Grote it is conducted rather by inuendo. 
Historical truth and critical judgment have little part in this warfare. 
There appears to be, in Mr. Rawlinson’s view, a traditional and ortho- 
dox creed about Herodotus. To question this, on any point, is 
heretical pravity, and is to be coerced by any argument that may be at 
hand. Mr. Rawlinson is not a man to shrink from the duty of up- 
holding his protegé’s-veracity in the most extreme cases. We shall 
only mention one instance. He will not renounce, without an effort 
to save it, the orthodox doctrine that the Delphic Oracles were uttered 
under demoniae inspiration :— 


“Those who deny any demoniac influence to the oracular shrines have to 
explain—1. The passage in the Acts; i.c., the fact that the Pythoness whom 
St. Paul met with on his first entrance into European Greece was really pos- 
sessed by an evil spirit which St. Paul cast out (Acts xvi. 16.) 2. The fact of 
the defect of oracles soon after the publication of Christianity. 3. The 
general conviction of the early Christian Fathers that the oracles were 
Inspired.” 


It is matter of regret that so much talent and labour as the editor 
has expended on this work should be thrown away by the perverse 
direction it has taken—an attempt to turn this grand prose epic into 
matter-of-fact history. Such an attempt involves an entire miscon- 
ception of the object of Herodotus, and the point of view from which he 
regarded national traditions. Cicero was surely nearer the truth than 
this when he asked, “Herodotum cur veraciorem ducam Ennio ? 
Num minus ille potuit de Creeso, quam de Pyrrho fingere Ennius ?” 

It is a small thing, but characteristic of the spirit of the 
book, that the Latin deities are, in the translation, substituted for 
the Greek. We have Juno at Argos, and Minerva at Athens, on the 
ground that these names are less harsh and repulsive than the proper 
Greek appellations. The utter confusion of two distinct mythologies 
appears a less evil to a conservative critic than the departure from a 
traditional custom which had its only excuse in days when Latin was 
the language into which Greek books were translated. 

A popular account of Nineveh and its remains,!% brought out in 
Bohn’s Mlustrated Library, has reached a third edition. It is profusely 
illustrated, and includes the recent additions to the Museum. It would 
be well if such manuals were confined to abridging or popularizing the 
narratives of the original explorers, the history of their excavations, 
and descriptions of the sculptures recovered. To attempt to construct 
chronology and history out of the materials, and so to “ confirm Sacred 
Writ,” can only lead to deception. We may “suppose that Nimroud 
is the Resen of Genesis” (p, 111). We may also, with equal 
grounds, suppose “ not.” 

Whoever wishes to have at hand a mass of historical information in 
the most accessible form—the alphabetical—may provide himself with 





18 «« Nineveh and its Palaces.” By Joseph Bonomi, F.R.S.L. Third edition, 
revised and augmented, with 240 engravings, including the recent additions to the 
National Collection. London: H. G. Bohn. 
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Mr. Rosse’s “ Index of Dates.’”!® The quantity of useful matter here 
compressed into a small compass is only equalled by the “ Manuels- 
Roret,” now issued in France. Mr. Rosse’s facts appear to be very 
judiciously selected ; the rejection of the unimportant is the secret of 
his abundance. 





BELLES LETTRES AND ART. 


URELY a book should be written either to instruct or to amuse, 
and there are other means of filling the vacancy of leisure than 
laying burdens on the backs of printers’ devils. The author of “Gaston 
Bligh”! has a fatal facility of composition which has seduced him 
into novel-writing; but his characters are the phantoms of a feeble 
imagination. His groups resemble nothing so much as one of those 
half-finished sketches of Turner’s without their usual sunlight, in which 
nothing is clearly expressed, or suggested ; but then Turner could paint 
the “ Building of Carthage.” 

What is there to interest in the cold, unnatural mother, a slave to 
imaginary duty, who never listens to the promptings of the heart, a 
woman's best guide; or in that unlucky, unsatisfactory egotist, Colonel 
Godwin, whose miserable temper breaks the heart of an amiable wife ? 
Sylvia, too, the heroine, is an abstraction, a veil of silver gauze, and 
such are not young ladies in these modern days; they prefer, like the 
rest of the world, concrete human nature, to the abstract—a real love 
to a sentimental one. The author is evidently an accomplished man, 
and here and there occur pretty little gleams of fancy, as that of the 
white butterfly pausing on the leaf of an aquatic plant to look into 
the pool beneath, and marvel at its dimly descried image there. But 
though it might be fairly supposed we have enough and to spare of 
human nature about us in our daily experience, yet we never weary of 
seeing the mirror held up to it, and are ever pleased with its true 
reflection ; and he or she who draws it most freshly and vigorously, 
attracts the most earnest heed, and takes the highest place. The 
author introduces much dialogue, but has contrived to make it dull 
and pointless, though he might have seen what pleasant reading it 
makes of many a French novel, which we forget as soon as read, but 
are amused while reading. 

The “ Interpreter’? is an amusing combination of truth and fiction, 
by the author of “ Digby Grand,” in which+he juvenile and adolescent 
experiences of the hero, one Vere Egerton, are mixed up, naturally 
enough, with scenes from the late campaign in the Crimea, which is 





19 «* An Index of Dates, comprehending the ee in the Chronology 


and History of the World, from the Earliest to the Present Time.” By J. Wil- 
loughby Rosse. Vol. I. A—J. London: H. G. Bohn. 

1 «Gaston Bligh.” A Novel. By L. S,Lavenu. Twovols. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. . 

2 <*The Interpreter.” By Whyte Melville. A Tale of the War. Reprinted 
from ‘‘ Fraser's Magazine.” London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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fading from recollection beneath the influence of the more recent 
suffering and strife in India; there are numerous adventures in Turkey, 
Hungary, and Austria, incident to Egerton’s engagement as inter- 
preter in British employ. We are glad to see that he does justice to 
Omar Pasha’s qualifications as a leader, which were somewhat over- 
looked in the late campaign, and bears hearty testimony to the native 
valour, endurance, and other soldierly qualities of the scandalously- 
used Turkish private. 

A vivid sketch of the Balaklava charge commemorates the dauntless 
courage of Englishmen who were sent fruitlessly into the jaws of 
death, without the consolation of the doomed three hundred, that they 
died to save their country from invasion. The lively account of the 
capture of the Malakhoff bastion is scarcely in accordance with the fact, 
as it was rather surprised by an unexpected rush on the part of the 
French, than taken after a long and stubbornly resisted assault. 

There is some lively writing about the amenities of Austrian paternal 
government in Hungary. The chapter “ Under Surveillance” shows 
with what groundless insolence men of rank may be insulted by the 
mean and jealous suspicion of a Government too conscious of meriting 
only hatred and contempt from the luckless victims of its degrading 
sway. We should hope that the account given to Mr. Egerton by 
Valerie de Rohan, of a noble Hungarian lady being compelled to run 
the gauntlet between two rows of Austrian soldiers, till she was shame- 
fully beaten well-nigh to death, is but fiction; and yet if so, it is the 
perpetuation of a frightful slander; if true—— 

A beautiful and complete edition just published of those dramas of 
Euripides, which Dr. Monk had edited, is a suitable tribute to the 
memory of the late Bishop of Gloucester, whose editions of these four 
tragedies appeared at different dates; and by the care of the present 
editor, Dr. W. J. Clark, are now given to the world in one volume, 
with copious Latin notes. The “ Hippolytus”’ first appeared in 1811, 
the “ Alcestis” in 1816, the notes in Latin; and much later, namely, 
in 1840, the “ Iphigenia in Aulide,” and in 1845, the “Iphigenia in 
Tauride,” both with English notes, which in this collective edition are 
in Latin, with a view doubtless to scholastic uniformity and consistency. 
A brief sketch of the career of Dr. Monk is added, from his entry at 
Cambridge in 1800, where he was first elected a Scholar, then a Fellow 
of Trinity, and where he had the singular honour of succeeding Porson, 
as Greek Professor, in his twenty-fifth year. At Cambridge he was 
associated in his classical labours with the late Bishop of London, and 
completed singly his “ Life of Bentley,’ which of all his works does 
most credit to his general powers. The fifth and latest edition of 
“ Hippolytus the Crown-bearer”’ appeared partly under the editorship 
of Mr. J. Wordsworth, who was however prematurely cut off by 
death when he had reached the 350th verse of the tragedy ; and the 
task thus left unfinished was completed by his brother, the Master of 





_ 3 “Euripidis. Fabule. quatuor, scilicet Hippolytus coronifer, Alcestis, Iphi- 
genia in Aulide, Iphigenia in Tauris.” J. H. Monk, S.T.P. Nova Editio. 
Deighton and Bell. 1857. 
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Harrow, as the bishop’s episeopal duties and failing eyesight rendered 
the labour of verbal correction and criticism peculiarly irksome. 

The “ Alcestis,” the chef-d’euvre of Euripides, attained a fifth 
edition in 1837, and the bishop profited by the severe and somewhat 
coarse criticism of Gottfried Hermann, in the Leipsic edition ; where, 
however, the English philologist complained that his notes appeared in 
a garbled, or at least in an imperfect, form. 

The preface to the earlier edition of the “Iphigenia in Aulide”’ 
is valuable as a model of critical acumen and learning, in the satis- 
factory refutation it furnishes of Boeckh’s hypothesis, that this drama 
was not the work of Euripides himself, but either of his son or nephew. 
As several of the tragedies of this dramatist have been lost, arguments 
drawn from the internal evidence of his remaining works must be 
comparatively inconclusive: such, for example, as that the “ Iphigenia 
in Aulide”’ was composed before the “ Iphigenia in Tauride,” because 
the historical action of the first preceded that which gave origin to 
the latter; so that @ fortiori (according to Beeckh), the “ Iphigenia in 
Aulide”’ appeared before the “ Frogs” of Aristophanes; and that the 
tragedy of the same name, which yet certainly appeared subsequently 
to that comedy, and which is that preserved to us, could not be the 
work of the elder Euripides. But this argument loses any weight as 
to the question of probability that it might have possessed, when we 
consider that the “ Antigone” of Sophocles was produced many years 
before his “ A¢dipus Colonus,” notwithstanding that the converse holds 
of their action in point of time. The fourth argument adduced by 
Beckh, that the prologues in the other dramas are composed in 
hexameters, while that of the “Iphigenia in Aulide” is in anapestic 
verse, loses its weight in some degree, as the lost tragedies may have 
restored the balance in that respect. In all probability, it is to the 
ignorance of interpolaters that we owe certain peculiarities of diction 
apparent in the “Iphigenia,” which gave grounds for the suspicion 
entertained by Beeckh and Eichstadt of a double edition founded on 
the same fable—the one appearing before the “Frogs,” and ridiculed 
in it, and another subsequently, altered in accordance with the 
strictures contained in that comedy ; the latter alone remaining to us, 
and erroneously supposed by those critics to be the work of a younger 
Euripides. 

Mr. Arnold has prefixed a preface to his Tragedy of “ Merope’’* of 
very considerable length, and with a parade of learning which was cer- 
tainly not required by the fact that he has followed in the steps of 
Goethe, in endeavouring to make the severe and defined outline of 
Greek tragedy, with its few, simple, and strong emotions, familiar to a 
modern public. It is at least a comparative novelty to the English 
reader, as Milton is the only Englishman who has successfully attempted 
it; and Goethe’s “Iphigenia” is far from resembling a Greek tragedy 
in its construction, so that Merope will have the advantage of novelty 
at least, in attracting the attention of the refined and educated reader. 
If the author has succeeded in animating the severe and antique shape 





: 4 ‘‘Merope.” A Tragedy. By Matthew Arnold. London: Longman. 1858, 
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in which he has preferred to appear before the public with any portion 
of the Promethean fire, he will assuredly meet with due recognition. 

The fable of the drama is familiar to students alike of Greek and 
of modern literature, for it had been previously dramatised by Maffei, 
Voltaire, and Alfieri. Mr. Arnold, however, claims to have treated 
the story in one important particular in a manner essentially different 
from his predecessors, so as to render it more fitted to produce that 
mingled emotion of horror and pity, which should be the aim of a 
skilfully wrought tragedy. 

The argument is that Cresphontes, an Heracleid ruler of Messenia, 
from which his ancestry had expelled the usurping Tyndaridz, had 
caused jealousy among his Dorian nobles by zealous attempts to con- 
ciliate the conquered race; and at length a conspiracy, headed by 
Polyphontes, a trusted friend and counsellor, deprives Cresphontes 
and his two eldest sons of life; the third and youngest, Mpytus, 
escaping through the exertions of his mother, Merope, is sent by 
her, under the faithful guardianship of an old servant, to her brother’s 
court in Arcadia, where the child grows to maturity, and then returns, 
disguised, to avenge the slaughter of his father and brothers by the 
death of the usurping Polyphontes, and to regain the throne, which 
he conceives to be his of right. The drama opens at the moment 
when Adpytus has arrived at Stenyclaros, the new capital of Messenia ; 
and the action, which terminates with the death of the usurping 
Polyphontes, has its inception. 

Inall previous attempts to dramatize this historic fable, Polyphontes 
has been drawn much as our usurping King Richard, and his death 
excites no other emotion than that he met with a retribution too long 
delayed. Mr. Arnold presents him rather as a conspirator of the 
Brutus stamp, who slew his friend from patriotic motives, and would 
have protected his sons, who were slaughtered by their father’s infuriate 
enemies in spite of him. The usurper, moreover, makes matrimonial 
advances to the implacable Merope, not moved thereto by the mature 
charms of the bereaved widow, but from a most praiseworthy, but 
unappreciated, desire to make reparation and heal discord ; though the 
reparation, being deferred for twenty years, seems somewhat of the 
latest. This no doubt may contribute to place the character of Poly- 
phontes in a more amiable light, and thus conduce to the desired 
zsthetical result when his death is accomplished, but it is not in ac- 
cordance with nature. Could Merope have so obstinately and so. long 
retained the belief that he had murdered her children, if he had been 
known to have striven to save them at the epoch of their father’s 
slaughter—and she could scarcely have failed to know this, had he done 
so, as he pleads to her? A woman might forgive the death of her hus- 
band, for all are notso attached or so revengeful as Chriemhilde; but 
could any man hope for the forgiveness of a mother, who believed that 
he had destroyed her children? Richard courts the Lady Anne, and 
half wins her, while his hand is yet red with the blood of the husband 
she is following to the grave; but there are no children slaughtered 
yet ; and we, who are looking on, can see the tiger’s eye glaring on 
the victim, who suffers herself to be deluded by the lying tongue. 
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Merope, when Polyphontes thus addresses her, might well believe that 
he sought to conceal cruelty by treachery ; and the reparation is alto- 
gether too long delayed, if it was ever to be attempted. 

There are fine passages scattered through the piece; but we require 
human nature more than rhetoric, even in a Greek tragedy, notwith- 
standing the bad example of Euripides; and the unreal characters flit 
before us like the ghosts which thronged around Ulysses, when in hell 
he sacrificed to Tiresias. 

The account given by the disguised pytus of his own death to 
Polyphontes is a very perfect example of the circumstantial lie, and 
might deceive a suspicious usurper, who yet, since he knew the father 
well, might perhaps have been expected to recognise some of his linea- 
ments in the son. 

Mr. Arnold has diluted his meaning with a profusion of words not 
always happily or gracefully selected, for example at pp. 125-6 :— 

“ Not time, not lightning, 

Not rain, not thunder, 

Efface the endless 

Decrees of Heaven; 

Make Justice alter, 

Revoke, assuage her sentence 

Which dooms dread ends to dreadful deeds, 

And violent deaths to violent men.” 
A Greek chorus is allowed to be loquacious; but we remember a single 
line in Sophocles which expresses all this, in itself trite and common- 
place enough—Ex dewa edpacac, deva kar aber oe der—and surely 
at p. 113, such words as Oleander and Agnus Castus have too botanical 
and modern a sound to grace the part of a Greek chorus. The cha- 
racter of Polyphontes, the only attempt at originality in this drama, 
strikes us as a failure. Stern, determined, if not cruel, his actions 
have proved him to be. Mr. Arnold wishes also to make him appear 
not undeserving his people’s love—sagacious and not unjustly severe, 
willing to govern as mercifully as a usurper could—and yet, after 
twenty years of possession, he falls a victim to the designs of an inex- 
perienced youth, who had no opportunity of gaining allies among the 
subjects or adherents of the tyrant; with such a character he could 
not so have fallen, and with so long and wise a tenure of power he 
deserved some friends who should have avenged his death, and at 
least not gloried in his fall. In the old historic fable, and in the 
dramas of Voltaire and Alfieri, who have followed it, he is more natu- 
rally represented as a bloody, remorseless tyrant, whose death all 
might desire and none could deplore, one whom the exiled heir might 
slaughter with impunity, and by so doing only increase his title to the 
affections of a liberated people. Mr. Arnold has sacrificed historic 
truth, and has not attained his purpose. ; 

Pope’s paraphrase of the “ Odyssey”® is reproduced by Mr. Bohn in a 





5 «©The Odyssey of Homer.” Translated by Alexander Pope. With ‘‘The 
Battle of the Frogs and the Mice,” by Parnell, and ‘‘ The Hymns,” by Chapman 
and others. With Notes by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. Illustrated with the 
entire series of Flaxman’s designs. 


(Vol. LXIX. No. CXXXVI.]—New Senizs, Vol. XIII. No. Il. SS 
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more attractive form than it has yet appeared in before the English 
public. Flaxman’s designs, which are faithfully copied, with their 
exquisite beauty and grace, realize for the merely English reader some- 
what of that Greek element which is lost in the translation. It may 
be doubted, indeed, if the gentle Flaxman was esthetically best fitted 
to illustrate the sterner features of the Homeric poems. He imparts 
the regular Greek beauty of outline to all his figures, with the excep- 
tion of the Phezacian sailors. who are depositing the sleeping Ulysses 
with his treasure on the shores of his own long-sought island, and 
this is perhaps artistically the best of the illustrations. The face of 
Zeus, who is giving his mandates to Hermes and Athene, but ill ex- 
presses the majesty that should characterize the Lord of Heaven, 
notwithstanding the presence of the symbols of his power, the sleeping 
lightning, and the sceptre of omnipotence. 

Flaxman did not sufficiently appreciate the expression conveyed in 
the outlines of the head, but he excels particularly in the representa- 
tion of female beauty ; nothing can excel the attitude and expres- 
sion of Penelope’s female attendant, fairer than her mistress, whose 
fond treachery in destroying by night the web woven during the day 
she has betrayed to the suitors. ‘The brute satisfaction of the gorged 
Cyclop, too (p. 145), as he watches Ourre, devising with the gravity 
of an aristocratic butler the delicious drink that is to assure the 
destruction of his cherished eye, is excellent; but Polypheme has 
clearly no right to orbits placed in the usual manner, in addition to 
the grim optic in the centre of the forehead. 

The “ Batrachomyomachia,” by Dr. Parnell, and the Hymns to Ceres, 
Apollo, Hermes, and Aphrodite are added, as well as the shorter addresses 
to the inferior divinities. 

Mr.Bohn has another illustrated volume, containing the poetical works 
of Pope,® with numerous notes, which will be serviceable to such general 
readers as are interested in the works of the prudent little bard of Twicken- 
ham. Certain notes, marked respectively “Stevens” and “ Wilkes,” appear 
for the first time, with the exception of some by Stevens, given previously 
in Mr. Bowles’s edition, and are derived from manuscript annotations 
in their respective copies of Pope’s works. It appears that the notorious 
John Wilkes once meditated an edition of Pope, but did not persevere 
in his intention. His annotated copy is in the Grenville library, preserved 
in the British Museum. The illustrations, which are woodcuts, are most 
of them good, and are well adapted to the class of readers most likely to 
become purchasers of Pope’s works. 

An unmutilated edition of Percy’s “ Reliques of Ancient Poetry” was 
certainly required, and the one just issued under the auspices of the Rev. 
G. Gilfillan’? contains all the latest improvements and additions of the 
author,retains the ancient spelling, and, while possessing every advantage 
of typography, is not made too expensive by an unnecessary luxury of 





6 “ Pope’s Poetical Works.” With Illustrations. Carruthers. London : 
Bohn. 1858. 

7 “Reliques of Ancient English Poetry.” Consisting of old Heroic Ballads, 
Songs, and other Pieces of our Earlier Poets, together with some few of later 
date. By Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore. With Memoir and Critical Dis- 
sertation by the Rev. G, Gilfillan. 3 vols, 
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illustration. A short sketch of Dr. Percy’s life is prefixed, and eloquent 
but somewhat meagre remarks by the editor on ballad poetry are 
added. 

Though this collection has been so long before the public, it may not 
be altogether superfluous to recal the circumstances under which it was 
made, and to revive the memory of a man who has done something 
for the literature of his country, exertions which were not unrewarded, 
and which he lived to see appreciated. The collection of ancient 
ballads was nécessarily a labour of love, like that of the minstrelsy 
of the Seottish Borders, and had long existed in manuseript in Dr. 
Percy’s possession; but he had too little confidence in his own 
judgment, or in the intrinsic poetical merit of his collections, to give 
them to the world till urged thereto by Johnson and Shenstone. He 
appears even to have thought that an apology was required when he 
confronted these productions of an artless muse with the more stately 
and pretentious efforts of modern versifiers; but in truth their elo- 
quence was from the heart, and drew from the inspiration of that 
Helicon a perennial interest. Where careless or ignorant transcribers 
had deformed the sense of his text, the doctor pleads for the necessity, 
and confesses the fact of a little judicious restoration, which had the 
effect he hoped of illustrating the meaning, and preserving the 
reputation of old English poetry,'as careful cleaning and moderate 
use of varnish may disclose the merits of a picture obscured by lapse 
of time. 

It appears that Shenstone was to have shared the labour and re- 
sponsibility of editorship with Dr. Perey, but death prevented this 
rather strange literary partnership. The more modern pieces indeed 
were selected by him, and were retained by so jealous an antiquary as 
Dr. Percy from deference to the taste and respect for the memory of his 
friend. An eloquent simplicity, truth, and an utter forgetfulness of self 
in the subject, are the distinguishing characteristic charms of the best 
of the old English ballads, as of that greatest and noblest German epic 
ballad, the Niebelungenlied. 

A perusal of the Bishop’s Essay on the ancient minstrels, preliminary 
to the “ Reliques,” will repay even the most instructed student in this 
field of research, whether we regard curious anecdote or an accurate 
record of such scanty facts as can be gleaned from historians too re- 
gardless of those common and familiar things, infinitely more interesting 
and instructive, had they been preserved, than most of the occurrences 
in the history of those persons who chanced to occupy the more con- 
spicuous parts on the stage of human action. The high distinction and 
consideration possessed by Danish and Norwegian Skalds (“ smoothers 
of language”) descended also on the Norman and Saxon minstrels, and 
those of them who enjoyed royal favour became possessed, if they 
were prudent, of considerable property—one of these harmonious 
brethren indeed, Roger or Raherus, king’s minstrel, founded the Priory 
and Hospital of St. Bartholomew, in Smithfield, in 1102, and third year 
of the reign of Henry the First. It was not till the reign of Elizabeth 
that the wandering minstrels or jongleurs fell into general disesteem, 
and came to be regarded as no better than vagabonds. 

$S2 
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It was in these “ Reliques” that Cuzvy Case was first published 
in a perfect form, purged of intrusive barbarisms and vulgarisms, intro- 
duced by careless or illiterate transcribers. The writer of this ballad 
appears to have been one Richard Sheale, but not the person of that 
name mentioned by the antiquary Hearne, and who was living in 
1588, while the composition of this ballad cannot be placed later than 
temp. Henry VI. It is not founded on ascertained historic fact, 
but local tradition may have preserved the record of some border 
strife, unchronicled in historic annals, and the author of “ Chevy Chase”’ 
has confounded the occurrence, whatever it was, with the battle of 
Otterbourne, commemorated in the next ballad. 

Sir Cauine bears marks of modern handling, confessed indeed by Dr. 
Percy, and rendered necessary by the mutilation which this ancient 
ballad had undergone. We would particularly indicate such a passage as 

Faire Christabelle, that ladye bright, 
Was had forthe of the towre ; 
But ever she droopeth in her minde, 
As nipt by an ungentle winde, 
ri Doth some fayre lilye flowre. 

The tender gallantry of this verse is essentially modern, and that 
gentle respect for the refined female character is certainly not generally 
found either in the old dramatists or in the old ballads. 

Gernutus, the Jew of Venice, may perhaps have suggested Shylock, 
though Gregorio Leti’s well-known story in his life of Sixtus V. attri- 
butes the cruelty to a Christian merchant, Paul Secchi, and makes the 
Jew usurer, Sampson Ceneda, the Antonio of the play, while Pope 
Sixtus turns up as the unromantic Portia who contrived so well 
to temper justice with mercy. As a ballad, Gernutus has very slender 
pretensions to merit. 

This volume of the “ Reliques’’ is divided into three books, the first, 
containing ballads of undoubted antiquity; the second, ballads that 
illustrate Shakspeare; the third, the more modern ballads by Shirley, 
Warner, Beaumont and Fletcher, Sir R. Wotton, &c., with one or 
two Spanish ballads; and the volume closes with a copious glossary. 

We may adopt the first sentence of Herr Von Kreyssig’s preface to 
these Lectures on Shakspeare,® and agree with him that a good work, 
like good wine, speaks for itself. He has approached his labour, one 
of love, and we in England should honour him for it, with a competent 
knowledge of his author, and the fullest desire to do justice to one as 
much honoured in Germany as in England; but was there any need 
to go out of his way in the preface to denounce Lord Bacon’s servility 
and ingratitude, or to declare that Elizabeth exacted from her courtiers 
a servile homage which Louis XIV., in the fulness of his power, 
would have blushed to receive. Foreigners, troubled with an uneasy 
sense of political bondage, have an uncandid propensity to assume 
former political servility in the English nation, because venal or timid 
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courtiers not unfrequently did the bidding of tyrannical rulers; but 
there was some difference, and we must point it out to foreigners who 
will not see it, between the external homage, due partly to the Queen’s 
sex, but which never yielded a constitutional point, nor did she, how- 
ever prone to arbitrary rule, dare to violate that great fundamental 
privilege of the representatives of the people which preserves all 
others—that taxes shall not be levied without their consent, and who 
at her death left her kingdom prosperous and contented; there was 
some difference, we say, between such a ruler, and such a people, and 
a king who lavished the blood and the money of twenty millions of 
his subjects to perpetrate unjust wars, to pension mistresses, and 
bastards whom he promoted to honours and commands which they 
disgraced, who violated every constitutional right to which the meanest 
subject has an indefeasible claim, and who left his kingdom bankrupt, 
and his people discontented and starving. 

This first volume contains twelve Lectures on Shakspeare, the first 
of which is devoted to a consideration of Shakspeare’s contemporaries 
and times, containing nothing with which we are not all familiar ; the 
second, to the drama of the Middle Ages—the development of the 
drama in England up to the time of Shakspeare—the English stage 
during his lifetime, the social position of actors; the third, to Shak- 
speare’s biography, in which most meagre province Herr Kreyssig, 
with praiseworthy industry, endeavours to derive some assistance from 
the internal evidence of the sonnets; in the fourth, the gradual revival 
of the study and general appreciation of Shakspeare is traced; and 
the fifth is an introduction to the study of the historical plays; the 
remaining six are devoted to an analysis of these, beginning with 
Richard IT., and ending with King John. 

Professor Chapman’s colonial tribute of not inharmonious verse to 
the poetical literature of the day,® awakes in places dim reminiscences 
of the author of Endymion. It professes to be the result of a 
summer’s musing amidst the picturesque little islets, and clear deep 
waters of a Canadian lake. The author is professor of mineralogy and 
geology in the university of the capital of Western Canada. 

A long theologico-romantic poem in blank verse, by Dr. Faber,!® 
which has contrived to reach a second edition, breathes a hearty ap- 
preciation of wild Westmoreland scenery, amidst its author’s sacred 
engagements in London, but expressed something too voluminously, 
and really reminds us of a writer we had thought long forgotten, 
Sir R. Blackmore. 

Mr. Moggridge’s little volume of poems! may have afforded occu- 
pation to the leisure, which indeed must be considerable, of an amiable 
man, whose reading has been much among the poets of the class, alas 
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increasing, most given to set forth their subjective meditations in 
fluent verse, which glides from the memory with surprising facility, 
and leaves us, after perusal, if we ever get so far, rather wondering 
why it was written. There are things, nevertheless, in the volume, 
which reflect credit on the good feeling and good humour of the 
author. A want of genuine humour is sadly conspicuous, however, 
and nowhere more than when he tries to be comical, as in “ Partant 
pour la France,” at p. 1386, which is meant to be very funny, and 
perhaps is so, but the reader laughs at, and not with, the writer. 

We are ready to allow that indulging in a periodical appearance of 
verse or rhyme is not the most objectionable way of killing time, 
and that an idle man may do worse than by recording, in more or less 
harmonious language, the reveries or the fancies which occupy most 
heads having leisure to form them. We suppose Mr. Kingsley had 
some other, though we fear not better, motive than poetic inspiration 
for awakening Andromeda from her long repose,!? in which attempt 
he has adopted an exotic form of versification, which Southey, with 
Mr. Canning’s assistance, proved to be an unsuitable vehicle of poetic 
meaning to English ears. He certainly puts some fine sentiments 
into the mouths of his human and celestial characters, the latter of 
whom he scrupulously calls by their Greek names ; and there is a little 
bit of painting a Ja Rubens, when the parricidal son of Danae reaps 
his reward, for rescuing the fair and royal damsel from her unpleasant 
enemy. Asa vehicle for mere moral sentiment, this fable may do as 
well as another; but we think a much finer paraphrase, and a much 
prettier tribute to the Greek maiden’s beauty, was devised by Linnzus 
when he gave to the lovely blossom that now bears her name, for 
reasons containing better poetry than any we find here, the power to 
rescue her from the nimbus of antique fable, and to bring before 
our eyes a living symbol of the charms that more than rewarded her 
deliverer. 

The sonnet at p. 61 commemorates, we suppose, some nameless lady 
whose great endowments were little appreciated by an unworthy 
husband ; but why wish her Shakspeare’s wife, when he left his own 
so soon after marriage, and could only have seen her again when years 
of absence had made him almost a stranger, or if “throned as Cesar’s 
mate,” she would scarcely have been happier; for we presume the 
greatest of them, Julius, is meant, and we know what a remarkably 
constant husband and highly virtuous character he was. There 1s. 
something original, however, for Mr. Kingsley has an ode of welcome 
to the north-east wind, thinking it hard that zephyrs and southern 
breezes have hitherto monopolized the favour of the Muses; but then 
flannel waistcoats, great-coats, and woollen wrappers are not poetical, 
and they are the only things, except influenza and sore-throats, likely 
to be suggested by a north-east wind. We must beg to differ from 
Mr. Kingsley, in calling “the soft south-western the ladies breeze ;”’ 
if he had ever tossed outward-bound for ten days in the Bay of Biscay, 
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with a south-wester right in his teeth, and the sun all the time 
invisible, his enlarged experience would have suggested a different 
and a truer estimate. We like the “early” poems at the end of the 
volume better than those which a larger experience and greater know- 
ledge should have forbidden to issue in the careless, unfinished form 
we see. The “Red King’ has some merit, though the weird monk’s 
warning to the feasting Rufus may have been suggested by that 
which appalled Louis Sforza in the cathedral of Milan. 

We have here a fifth edition of Aser’s famous Letters on Art, 
addressed to a young lady, and they well deserve to be better 
known in England, more especially by the ladies, for whose advantage 
they were particularly written. The work has been enlarged, and 
in some respects improved, by the present editor, Herr Grube, and 
consists of sixty-one letters on the principal objects to be attained by a 
study of the Fine Arts. There are excellent portraits in steel of Kaul- 
bach, Beethoven, and Rauch, coryphzi in three provinces of art; and 
the two national poets of Germany, Goethe and Schiller, are well 
represented in lithograph. We may remark ex passant, that there is 
an evident tendency to exalt the fine frontal development of Goethe, 
already commencing, such as produced the imposing caricatures of 
Shakspeare and Napoleon, with which we are all familiar. 

For the sake of our lady readers, if we have any, we may briefly 
define Aisthetics—a Greek word, of German invention, naturalized 
in England—as the sense of the beautiful in art, from that instinctive 
perception which recognises the harmony of a tune, or the justness of 
proportion in a building, to that highest form of perception generally 
allied with intellect, which feels all that the greatest poets can impart 
even in their noblest creations—unattainable, as we constantly see, by 
any amount of cultivation, if the instinctive faculty is wanting. It 
may even apply to the sense of religious purity, beauty, and worth, 
and is so used by Schiller, who says, “Das Christenthum in seiner 
reinen Form ist Darstellung schéner Sittlichkeit oder Menschwerdung 
des Heiligen, und in diesem Sinne die héchste Aesthetische Religion.” 
(Christianity in its Pure Form is an Exhibition of a beautiful Morality, 
or of the Incarnation of the Holy, and in this Sense is the highest 
Esthetic Religion.) 

The purpose of the letters is to guide the female student in her 
choice of subjects, and to present her with the purest and best 
examples in each style of art, in whatever direction her preference 
may lie. 

The sixteenth letter (the previous are devoted to general prelimi- 
nary considerations) treats of architecture, more particularly of its 
highest development, as seen in the remains of antique Greece, and 
the Temple of Theseus at Athens is figured in illustration; while 
the magnificent fane at Denderah, with its endless rows of sculptured 
columns, is added as a specimen of the barbaric splendour of Oriental 
architecture. The author enlarges on the esthetic effect of our grand 
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old Gothic buildings in producing an involuntary feeling of reverence, 
and remarks that a Gothic cathedral is in itself a sermon; “ein 
Gothische Dém ist schon an sich eine Christliche Predigt.” 

In the nineteenth and two following letters, ancient and modern 
sculpture are considered, and the Vatican Apollo, with the matchless 
group of the Laocoén, are indicated ; the latter figured as the highest 
attainments in this branch of art. Painting and music are treated in 
the letters which follow; Oriental poetry (of which there is a long 
and curious example taken from Dr. Holtzmann’s translations of 
Indian poetry, entitled “ King Usinara’s Compassion,” and is a kind 
of moral dialogue between the king and a hawk, from whose destructive 
claws the king had rescued a dove which had flown into his bosom 
for protection) ; the epic, dramatic, and lyrical productions of ancient 
Greece; and the modern poetry of Italy. Shakspeare, supreme in 
Germany as in England, has a letter to himself (the 48th); then 
German poetry; Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, its chief worthies, are ana- 
lysed. The theatre, and even dancing and landscape gardening, are 
not neglected ; and the last letter closes with a consideration of the 
influence exerted on the character by the sedulous cultivation of an 
esthetic taste. 

We shall conclude our notice of this excellent work by quoting 
therefrom a parallel between Goethe and Schiller, not because of any 
novelty, for both poets are duly appreciated in England, but because 
they are types of classes: Goethe of that small one, few in numbers, 
but eternal in renown, who express the noblest and wisest poetry in 
the actions and sufferings of their human creations—whom we recognise 
as invented in harmony with the invariable laws of our nature; the 
other, far more numerous, of which Schiller may perhaps rank as the 
chief, who have sought to express in language the thoughts and feelings 
of themselves or of others, without the power to place them before 
us in those embodied creations of the highest genius, which alone 
would seem to justify the use of that word whose equivalent is maker. 

** Goethe,” says Hinrichs (Schiller’s “Dichtungen,” &c.), “ felt a lively interest 
in all we call nature, for the visible and actual. His element of action was 
matter. His fixed purpose was, as Schiller said, to receive laws from the 
objective, and to deduce from Nature her own principles. Form and substance 
were to him the expressions of a universal idea. He did not lose himself in 
reveries about Nature, but examined her creations. His gift of intuition (or 
tendency to regard the actual) was employed with striking effect in natural 
history, from which he banished the clouds of reflection without observation. 
His theory of colours, and the metamorphosis of plants, are an eternal 
monument of his genius for interpreting nature. Physical science, chemistry, 
mineralogy and geology, physiology aud comparative anatomy, occupied him 
incessantly. He souglit to know the details of the great operations of nature, 
and Schiller saw with astonishment how that in his researches he ascended 
step by step from the simplest organizations to the most complex. Like 
Nature herself, he was calm and tranquil in his operations, and sure and for- 
tunate in all that he undertook. In art, he had more leaning to perception 
than to sensation; and while music attracted him but little, he loved architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting, and even drew landscapes after nature. He was 
aman complete in all parts, and demanded a definite outline and form in an 
object, however beautiful. 
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“Quite otherwise was Schiller, who, although he had studied medicine, 
evinced little susceptibility for the contemplation, or study of nature. Ac- 
cording to his friend Streicher, the exte world had no existence for him 
when he was occupied in composition ; he was ‘as if by a convulsion’ with- 
drawn into himoell During bis numerous wanderings in the mountains, with 
Streicher for a companion, the latter was obliged to draw his attention to the 
finest prospects, so completely was he absorbed in his own reflections. He 
was attracted, not by nature, but by the microcosm within. His element was 
the neon on this account he was more especially occupied with history 
and philosophy.” 

The Dean of Westminster, in alittle brochure,’ the substance of two 
papers read before the Philological Society, Nov. 5, and Nov. 19, 1857, 
draws attention to the deficiency, whether of excess or defect, existing 
in our English Dictionaries. He does not confine himself to general 
strictures, but points out definitely wherein he conceives such works 
are susceptible of improvement. The following are the principal heads : 

1. Obsolete words are incompletely registered; some inserted, some 
omitted. 

2. Much earlier instances of the use of words occur than are cited 
in the Dictionaries, so that we are not correctly informed as to the 
antiquity and currency of such words. 

3. Important meanings and uses of words are passed over. 

4, Synonymous words are too little distinguished. 

5. Our Dictionaries are not unfrequently unnecessarily redundant, 
inserting words that might justly be excluded, or not so well meriting 
a place as others that are unnoticed. 

Such obsolete words as occur in our older classic authors, Dr. Trench 
contends should be inserted, as “ brangle” (ebranler) from Swift, and 
“ Druggermans” from Pope; but the reading of the compilers of 
ordinary dictionaries may fail to furnish them with many such words, 
and a complete knowledge of any language can only be acquired 
through a very extensive acquaintance with its literature, ancient as 
well as modern, and the propriety of such admission is questionable. 
RicHaRDson used a certain politic, but, as the Dean contends, unjusti- 
fiable discretion in retaining only such obsolete words as appeared 
likely to be useful in etymological inquiries. The Dean would have 
all such words inserted, not being provincial, which are to be found in 
our standard authors. This, perhaps, might be attained in a dictionary 
which should embody one’s idea of lexicographical perfection; yet 
many such words are used capriciously and quaintly by our older 
authors, and because they appeared onomato-poietically expressive, 
not because they were current in their day. Holland, for example, 
was actuated by meré pedantry when he used such a word as xippt 
in its secondary meaning; its primary being that of a wasp-grub, 
which, from its pinched and contracted form and position, suggested 
probably the secondary meaning of the word—miser, or penurious 


person. 
Some provincial and strictly local words are infinitely more interest- 
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ing philologically, and more important in reference to our own language, 
than many of the clumsy and exotic Greek and Latin compounds which 
appear in the pages of Burton, Rogers, Henry More, and others. 
Like old coins dug up when least expected, they suggest the memory 
of a past, which had long vanished from the surface. Such a word is 
“spong,”’ an East-Anglian provincialism for a contracted and irregular 
nook of ground, deforming the symmetry of a field. Another is the 
adjective “leer” =empty—current among the rustic population of 
Gloucestershire, and exactly equivalent to the German word of the 
same sound and orthography. The word “renny” is used in East 
Anglia for a shrew mouse, suggesting remote reminiscences of the 
Latin aranea, which has the same meaning, on the principle of idem 
sonans. 

The earliest meaning of words should certainly be indicated in our 
dictionaries; the root of a word is thus discovered, and the very 
foundations of a language laid bare. The word “abandon” is cited in 
illustration, as having for its obvious etymon, bann or bannum—~. e. out- 
lawry for not appearing to the summons of a liege lord. Another word 
might have been adduced, “ superstitious,” the origin of which is little 
suspected by most readers, and is well explained by Cicero (“ De Natura 
Deorum,” 1. ii., c. 28). Sir Thomas Browne, too, uses “ civility’’ in its 
original Latin sense, from which the later meaning, as being the 
growth of society, has descended ; also “ profound” as a verb, like the 
French approfondir. Jeremy Taylor employs “contrition” in its 
primary sense of contero (Serpents are curious to preserve their heads 
from contrition or bruising. —Sermons ii. 136). 

We do not see why certain words originally technical, but come 
gradually into common use, such as “ cedema,” have not fully as good 
a right to appear in a dictionary—nay, a better—than such extremely 
local and exotic words as Burton’s “elegm,” or Jeremy Taylor’s 
“ spagyrist,” especially as this last has two familiar equivalents in 
alchemist or chemist. 

The attempts to distinguish synonymous words in a tiollonons might 
lead to confusion, for there are almost no synonyms, strictly speaking, in 
our language ; and the shades of meaning that distinguish words with a 
nearly identical signification, are rather to be felt than defined, and 
are not to be acquired by foreigners. 

Mr. Donne’s excellent Essays,” eight in number, which have appeared 
at different times in the “ Westminster” and “ Quarterly Reviews,” and 
in “Fraser’s Magazine,” are now republished in a collected form. 
There are few who might not gain instruction and amusement from 
their perusal, though we regret the recurrence of such superfluous 
neologisms as “fontal,” “limitary,” &c. The whole are distinguished 
by good sense, considerable learning, and a sound knowledge of the 
varied fortunes of the drama, ancient as well as modern. 

Another valuable republication is the volume of the “ Encyclopedia 
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Metropolitana,” by the late Sir John Stoddart,!* which contains 
eighteen chapters, having for their object to illustrate by analysis and 
illustration the mechanism and relation of languages, dialects, and 
idioms, the physiology of voice and speech, and concludes with a 
chapter on the component parts of every language. 

The space assigned to so extensive a subject was too contracted to 
allow of more than brief illustrations of many important questions 
incidental to such an inquiry, but it contains much curious, and, to 
special students, useful information. 

The relationship of any European language to the dialects of India 
does not seem to have been suspected till towards the latter third of the 
sixteenth century, when John Becan, of Gorp, in Holland, pointed out 
many resemblauces between Teutonic and Indian words; but he drew 
therefrom the remarkable inference, that the Teutonic was the more 
ancient tongue, and that Adam and Eve conversed in the purest Dutch. 
The Sanscrit, which has so rapidly risen into cultivation among us, 
which Sir W. Jones characterized as more perfect than Greek, and 
more copious than the Latin, was known only by name in Europe 
before the publication of Halhed’s “Code of Gentoo Laws,” in 1776, 
the preface to which contained plates of the Sanscrit alphabet, and 
extracts in prose and verse. 

The chapters on Idioms, and that on the formation of words by 
onomatopeeia, will be most interesting to the general reader. The 
idioms of a language, as special indications of the general psychological 
and cultural peculiarities of a people, are peculiarly interesting, and 
may assume an almost philosophical interest. Some of the examples 
of French idioms are not happily selected, as they are rather excep- 
tional than peculiar to that tongue, and depend rather on capricious 
taste for their occurrence than general adoption. Marshal Turenne, 
for example, when General La Ferté had been accused of brutally beat- 
ing a servant, who had provoked him by some piece of negligence, 
could see nothing to blame in the general’s conduct, but presupposes 
that the provocation was ample excuse for the chastisement, and writes 
in clumsy French: “ I] faut que ce valet ait eu envers vous un tort 
bien grave, pour que vous vous, soyez porté 4 une telle violence.” 
That cited from Moliére’s “ George Dandin,” is, on the other hand, a 
purely French idiom: the baroness says to her plebeian son-in-law, 
* Apprenez, que tout notre gendre que vous soyez, il y’a grande dif- 
ference de vous a nous,” The German language abounds in idioms 
which approximate to those of our own cognate language. The 
Italian is probably the simplest and least idiomatic of European tongues, 
and permits a free translation into English, without the same danger 
to the merely book-instructed translator, which awaits those who have 
but a superficial knowledge of French or German. The most glaring 
error of this kind ‘probably extant occurs in Cotton’s version of Mon- 
taigne’s Essays: “ Laissons cette autre secte, faisant expresse pro- 
fession de la fierté,” rendered by Cotton—“ Let us leave that other sect, 
and make a downright profession of fierceness.” 
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The Russian language contains a greater number of articulations 
than either of the Western languages, so that a native of that empire 
acquires English or French with greater facility than an Englishman 
would acquire the latter, or a Frenchman the former. 

Pope’s translation of the well-known passage from Homer— 

* And as the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O’er Heaven’s clear azure,” &¢.— 
is cited as an English example of a translator’s inaccuracies and mis- 
takes, in contrast with Cowper’s correct and classical paraphrase. But 
it is evident that Pope never intended to give a literal translation of 
Homer, and thought more of himself through the whole progress of 
the work, than of the matchless poem he professed to present in an 
English garb. 

The national German idolatry for their two great poets has pro- 
duced yet another volume, intended to illustrate the outer and inner 
life of Goethe and of Schiller.17 Dr. Julius Emil Knechte here en- 
deavours to demonstrate the effect of female influence on the zsthetical 
development of both these eminent men, and with Goethe it was 
unquestionably very influential. It is undoubtedly true, as Dr. 
Knechte remarks, that his female creations are his most successful. 
“Nehmen wir blos Mignon, Leonore, Ottilie, Iphigenie, Klairchen, 
Gretchen, die schéne seele—welcher seiner mannlichen Gestalten 
kénnte sich mit dieses Zauberischen Schopfungen messen’”? Yet 
they are not fairy-like (Zauberischen) — they are much better, as 
by far the most interesting and feminine of poetic creations, (Ottilie, 
perhaps excepted, to an English public.) This clear insight into the 
deepest and most tender recesses of the female heart could only have 
been attained after as much suffering as pleasure, for the pursuit is at 
least as dangerous as it is fascinating. 

There is a personal sketch of his first and fruitless love, Gretchen von 
Offenbach ; and the gentle grisette is drawn by her lover’s accomplished 
hand, in after years, as one of those pretty, artless, half-educated, yet 
quick-witted girls, who are more apt to attract a deeper affection than 
more highly cultured and pretentious beauties. But he was fifteen, 
a mere boy in Gretchen’s eyes, and had, as we all know, to brook this 
first and very general disappointment, with the usual heartaches— 
“Wo fragte uberhaupt der Jungling, der zum ersten Male liebt, nach 
Rang und Stand?” writes Dr. Knechte, apropos to their difference of 
condition. It would have been strange indeed if, at fifteen, such con- 
siderations should have influenced the man who was unmindful of them 
when past forty. Are Major Pendennis’s morals to be the standard ? 
and is any puppy whose pedigree may perhaps attain to the respect- 
able antiquity of a grandfather, to talk of the “ difference of rank,” 
after trifling with a heart which he never deserved to possess ? 

The first book is devoted to Goethe, and contains many specimens 
of the amatory rhymes of this accomplished lover, with some strictures 
on his apparent trifling, especially with Frederika Brion. The second 
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and much shorter book treats of Schiller in his relationship to the sex, 
though their influence on his writings is far less obvious than in 
those of his great fellow-countryman. 

The friends of the late Dr. Brown, of Edinburgh, have collected and 
published his Lectures and Essays in two volumes.!® The first contains 
four lectures on his atomic theory, delivered at Edinburgh, with re- 
prints of articles from the “ Westminster’’ and “North British Reviews,” 
and “ Lowe’s Magazine.” These articles treat of theoretical chemistry, 
with sketches of the lives and discoveries of the older speculative 
chemists, and of those great modern investigators of the science, 
Lavoisier and Sir H. Davy. 

As lectures delivered before an intelligent general audience, those 
on his atomic hypothesis may have been effective; but assuredly a 
sound discretion should have prevented their appearance in print, en- 
cumbered by a cloud of verbiage, and detail of facts well known to the 
most moderately informed scientific chemist. The gist and pith of 
these four lectures is contained in the third, at pp. 64, 65, 66 of the 
Ist volume, and is unquestionably an hypothesis of great ingenuity, 
and may possibly be adopted into the received theories of chemistry. 

Dr. Brown has devised this theory, however, as Descartes conceived 
his vortices, or the pre-Lavoisierian chemists, Phlogiston (in which 
Priestley believed), to explain facts explicable on no received hypothesis. 
So large a number of supposed simple elementary bodies as fifty-three 
is probably owing to our inability to decompose them, and not to real 
simplicity, or atomic unity of constitution; they may really be as 
much compound bases as those now recognised in organic chemistry. 
Dr. Brown, therefore, supposes it possible that, under certain circum- 
stances, two atoms or volumes of the same elementary substance, 
oxygen or carbon for instance, may combine to form a third, in which 
their sensible and chemical properties shall be neutralized and indecom- 
posable by any process with which we are at present acquainted. The 
familiar example offered by the decomposition (under certain cireum- 
stances) of cyanide of mercury into the metallic base, and paracy- 
anogen, is cited and exemplified. Paracyanogen is identical in che- 
mical constitution with cyanogen, one volume of nitrogen and two of 
carbon being the formula for both; yet paracyanogen differs from 
cyanogen in its physical characters. Dr. Brown’s hypothesis is, that 
paracyanogen is a compound of two atoms of cyanogen, and he pro- 
ceeds to explain the theoretic rationale of its formation, in accordance 
with his hypothetical constitution of a particle, or combining chemical 
volume. A particle (or atom) he defines as a molecular nucleus, sur- 
rounded by five polar spheres of force. 1. The sphere of repulsion, 
never surpassed in the ordinary chemical operations of nature. 2. 
That of proper chemical affinity. 3. The sphere of repulsion, which 
hinders the compression of a solid body by surrounding forces. 4. The 
attractive sphere of solidiformity. 5.'The repulsive sphere of gasi- 
formity. He conceives that in the formation of paracyanogen, two par- 
ticles of cyanogen revolving round each other in their innermost 





18 “Lectures on the Atomic Theory ; and Essays, Scientific and Literary.” By 
Samuel Brown, M.D, Edinburgh: Constable and Co. 1858, 
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spheres of repulsion, produce a compound of homogeneous particles— 
paracyanogen, containing the same elements of course as cyanogen, 
and in the same proportion. If this explanation is correct, paraecy- 
anogen should not be decomposable into two volumes of eyanogen by 
any process within the power of modern chemistry; yet it is certain 
that by the application of heat cyanogen may be obtained from paracy- 
anogen, which, however, is never pure, but contains more or less free 
nitrogen or carbonic oxide or acid. But as cyanogen is a compound 
body, it offers a less favourable example than might be afforded by the 
combination of two atoms of a simple substance, which carbon or oxygen 
may ultimately prove to be. Possibly the diamond may afford another 
illustration, and its formation be explained by the union of two com- 
bining volumes of carbon in the manner suggested by the preceding 
hypothesis. 

The second volume is made up of lucubrations on purely speculative 
subjects, about which much may be said, and very little instruction 
derived therefrom. The patient and sagacious interrogation of Nature, 
whose phenomena are the expressions of the ideas of the presiding 
Intelligence of the Universe, yields the only positive scientific know- 
ledge combining the accuracy of an arithmetical calculation with a 
grandeur of truth denied even to the speculations of Bacon. 

We have much pleasure in calling attention to one of the most 
valuable and important contributions to literary history which has 
appeared within the last twenty years.’ It contains, in four volumes 
or parts, a minute and critical account of the lives and writings of the 
most distinguished names that have figured in French literature since 
the destruction of the monarchy by the Revolution of 1789. Ade- 
quately to review such a work, would require an entire number of this 
Review ; but we may extract Herr Schmidt’s remark on Guizot, in 
which every one must coincide :— 

“But Guizot was elected a deputy, and the Ecclesiastical and Literary 
History of the Middle Ages (which he had designed and sketched in retire- 
ment) remained unwritten, His ambition urged him into polities, neither for 
his own happiness, nor for the advantage of his country. Had he recognised 
his true calling, we should have possessed a standard historical work, the mere 
torso of which has extorted our highest respect.” (Dritte Liefer, i. p. 25.) 

Herr Rosengarten has given to his countrymen a familiar treatise 
on every variety of architectural style,”? copiously illustrated with the 
most beautiful and highly-finished woodcuts we have ever seen. The 
representation, at p. 119, of wall-painting in the Pantheon of Pompeii, 
illustrative of Roman domestic architecture, is exquisite as a wood 
erigraving; as is also the view of the noble Church of St. Mark, Venice, 
at p. 212. ‘The author, too, has adopted the Roman printing type in 
use among all the western nations of Europe except Germany, and it 
‘is'the best example of German typography that has come before us. 





19 “+ Geschichte der Franzosischen Literatur, seit. der Revolution 1789.” Von 
Julian Schmidt. Williams and Norgate, 
«Die Architektonischen Stylarten,” &. Von A, Rosengarten, Architekt. 
Brunschwig, Williams and Norgate. 
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